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[PERIOD ENDED SEPT. 20, 1917] 


THE MONTH’S OUTSTANDING EVENTS 


ORTENTOUS events marked the 

month ended Sept. 20, 1917. It was 
in that period that Russia was on the 
brink of civil war, which was avoided 
only by the quick action and firmness of 
Premier Kerensky and the Provisional 
Government; on Sept. 15 Kerensky pro- 
claimed a republic, and the Constituent 
Assembly was summoned to meet in De- 
cember. 

In military affairs the most important 
event was the capture of Riga by the 
Germans, with the conquest of impor- 
tant sections. of the rich provinces of 
Lithuania and Livonia, which the Ger- 
mans assert they will permanently pos- 
sess. On the western front the brilliant 
advance of the Italians in the Julian 
Alps was the outstanding feature, mak- 
ing the fall of Trieste seem probable and 
an invasion of the plains stretching to 
Vienna a possibility. The French made 
important gains in the Verdun section, 
restoring the line practically to what it 
was before the German advance in 1915. 
In Flandérs there was continuous fight- 
ing, and there were some gains by the 
British in the Lens district; the sangui- 
nary character of this fighting is shown 
by the casualty statements, which have 
been averaging for the British alone 
over 100,000 a month. 

In political matters the most impor- 
tant occurrence was the disclosure by 
our State Department of German in- 
trigues in Argentina and Mexico, in using 
the hospitality of the cables of the Swe- 
dish Legations to dispatch code messages 
of an offensively unneutral nature. In 
France the Ribot Ministry fell on ac- 
count of lack of vigor, and Professor 
Painlevé, former War Minister, formed 
a new Cabinet which contained no So- 
cialist members. In his initial statement 
to the Chamber the Premier announced 
a vigorous determination to fight until 
Alsace-Lorraine was restored to France, 
: with indemnities; he was sustained by 





the Chamber on Sept. 19 by a vote of 378 
to 1, the Socialists abstaining from the 


vote. 
* * * 


RUSSIAN REPUBLIC PROCLAIMED 


HE Russian Republic was proclaimed 
Sept. 15, as follows: 


General Korniloff’s rebellion has been 
quelled. But great is the confusion caused 
thereby, and again great is the danger 
threatening the fate of the fatherland and 
its freedom. 

Holding it necessary to put an end to the 
external indefiniteness of the State’s or- 
ganization, remembering the unanimous 
and rapturous approval of the republican 
idea expressed at the Moscow State Con- 
ference, the Provisional Government de- 
clares that the constitutional organization, 
according to which the Russian State is 
ruled, is a republican organization, and it 
hereby proclaims the Russian Republic. 

(Signed) 

Minister and President, KERENSKY. 

Minister of Justice, YAROUDNI. 


Russian matters preceding this procla- 
mation are treated elsewhere, (Pages 
63-72.) On Sept. 20 the Russian situa- 
tion seemed greatly improved; the 
political tension had relaxed and a better 
spirit prevailed in army and navy than 
at any time since the revolution was 
launched. 


* * * 
FINANCING OUR WaR ACTIVITIES 
NARRATIVE of the remarkable 


achievements by the United States 
in the first six months after our war 
declaration appears on Pages 9-26. The 
gigantic nature of the nation’s task is 
best demonstrated by the statement made 
to the House of Representatives on Sept. 
14 by John J. Fitzgerald, Chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, in Con- 
gress. He explained that the contempla- 
ted expenditures by our Government dur- 
ing the first year of the war, without 
reference to any unforeseen emergencies, 
would reach $18,208,228,085, of which 
$7,000,000,000 would be loaned to the 
Allies; this sum represents 23 per cent. 
of what all the other Governments had 
spent in three years. The revenue from 
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taxes was ‘estimated at a little over 
$4,000,000,000, the balance to be provided 
by bonds. On Sept. 18 Congress passed 
one war appropriation bill of $7,000,000,- 
000, the largest measure of its kind in 
history; this bill authorizes Government 
contracts for navy and artillery of 
$2,314,000,000, and gives the Shipping 
Board for new ships, plants, material, 
charters, construction, &c., $1,749,000,000. 
The bill carries $3,477,000,000 for the 


army alone. 
a 


THE KAISER AND ENGLAND 


N evidence that the feeling of hatred 
toward England in Germany had not 
subsided, Emperor William on Aug. 24, 
in an address to German battalions that 
had fought at the Flanders front, issued 
the following official statement: 


It is in God’s hands when in His wisdom 
He will give us victory. He has taught 
our army a hard lesson, and now we are 
going to pass the examination. With the 
old German confidence in God, we shall 
show what we can do. The greater and 
mightier the problem, the more gladly 
we shall grapple with it and solve it. We 
shall fight and conquer until the enemy 
has had enough of these struggles. 
All Germans have realized who is the 
instigator of this war, and who is the 
chief enemy—England.. Every one knows 
England is our most spiteful adversary. 
She spreads the hatred of-Germany over 
the whole world, filling her allies with 
hatred and eagerness to fight. Thus every 
one at home knows what you know still 
better, that England is particularly the 
enemy to be struck down, however diffi- 
cult it may be. 
*Your relatives at home, who, too, have 
made great sacrifices, thank you through 
me. A difficult struggle lies ahead of us. 
England, proud of her stubborn resistance, 
believes in her invincibility, but you will 
show that you can achieve still greater 
things, for the prize of the war is the 
German people’s freedom to live—freedom 
at sea and freedom at home. With God’s 
help, we shall see the struggle through 
and be victorious. 
BRITISH CASUALTIES IN FLANDERS 
es issued by the British 

War Department shows that the 
Allies between April 9 and Aug. 22, 
1917, captured 167,780 German and Aus- 
trian prisoners. Up to Aug. 22 Great 
Britain had captured 102,218 German 
prisoners and lost to Germany 43,000 


British and East Indian prisoners. Dur- 
ing August, 1917, the British losses 
were: Killed and died of wounds, 1,283 
officers, 10,605 men; wounded, 3,671 offi- 
cers, 39,025 men; missing, 310 officers, 
2,774 men; total casualties, 5,264 officers, 
52,404 men. The figures for April, May, 
June, and July, respectively, were: 


Officers. 

sabne eT ee ee 
5,991 

A Sara NW aca ere eieare 3,601 

Porn Sb Sed Sakangees Seaes a ee 


Men. 
31,619 
107,075 
84,667 
68,858 

The figures demonstrate the intensity 
of the fighting along the Flanders front 
during the five months since April, 1917, 
costing the British in casualties nearly 
375,000 officers and men. 


* * 


ANADA’S draft law was given the 

final assent by the Justices of the 
Supreme Court Aug. 29, which was the 
final official sanction required to make it 
effective. It provides for raising 100,000 
men and applies to males between 20 
and 45 years of age; the first class is 
unmarried men between 20 and 34. All 
the predictions of dire civil conflicts to 
follow its enactment went amiss; Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, who led the. opposition, 
announced after the bill’s final passage 
that “ it was the duty of all loyal subjects 
to see that it was carried out harmo- 
niously.” The first call under the law is 
expected in early October. 

* * & 


THE DIRECTORY IN RUSSIA AND FRANCE 


HE Russian revolution is following 
the French Revolution closely, so 


far as names go. Thus it has become 
the custom to speak of the “ Constituent 
Assembly,” where American usage would 
say “Constitutional Convention.” And 
now we have the proposal to form a 
Directory of five, an Executive Commit- 
tee to carry on the war, such as was 
established in'France in 1795, (the Year 
III.) There is a marked difference: the 
French Directory was a committee chosen 
by the Legislature, which consisted of two 
houses. But in Russia even the Duma, 
the representative legislature which prac- 
tically engineered the revolution, seems 
to have disappeared; this is the more . 
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striking because it was the Czar’s in- 
tention to prorogue the Duma that pre- 
cipitated the revolution. Though legally 
elected and endowed with authority, the 
Duma seems to exist only as a shadow, 
and the present Provisional Government 
has established itself without any elec- 
tion or legal organization whatever. 

In 1795 the French Directory worked 
hard to prevent a restoration of the 
monarchy, and was even accused of 
falsifying election returns for this pur- 
pose. It was at this point that a 
young officer, Napoleon Bonaparte, fired 
the famous “whiff of grapeshot.” Na- 
poleon was rewarded with the command 
over the French armies in Italy in 1796; 
his splendid success there so strength- 
ened him that in 1799 he was able to 
supersede the Directory, establishing a 
government of three Consuls, but retain- 
ing all real power in his own hands. In 
1802 Bonaparte had himself elected Con- 
sul for life. In 1804 a vote of the nation 
declared him Emperor of the French, and 
he crowned himself at Paris, in the Pope’s 
presence, as the successor of Charle- 
magne. How far the events which suc- 
ceeded the Directory in France will be 
paralleled in Russia remains to be seen. 

a 


THE INVASION OF I.USSIA: 1917 AND 1812 


INDENBURG’S threat of an advance 
against the Russian capital and the 
presence of invaders on Russian soil in 
the Provinces of Kovno, Grodno, Vol- 
hynia, and Podolia inevitably recalls the 
last great invasion of Russia. The re- 
fusal of the Russian Emperor, Alexander 
I., to enforce the blockade of England 
led to that invasion, and in September 
Napoleon’s army, which had numbered 
500,000 when crossing the frontier, had 
reached Moscow, remaining there until 
the middle of October, although Moscow 
had been burned by the Russians. When 
the French retreat began the severe Rus- 
sian Winter had already set in, and the 
sufferings of the retreating Grand Army 
have become an epic tradition. Only 20,- 
000 of the invaders recrossed the Nie- 
men. 
Exactly the.same conditions which re- 
sulted in the ruin of the Grand Army now 
face the Teuton invaders; with the dif- 


ference that, while the invading army of 
Napoleon practically followed a single 
road to Moscow, thus simplifying the 
problems of supply, the Teuton armies 
will, apparently, be compelled to advance 
with a continuous, unbroken front nearly 
a thousand miles long if they try to carry 
out a great invasion. Such an advance, 
through a region of vast marshes and 
primeval forests, which extend for thou- 
sands of square miles immediately before 
the present Teuton lines, will without 
doubt involve enormous, perhaps insuper- 
able, difficulties, now that the killing 
Russian Winter is beginning. The prob- 
lem of supply will assume enormous pro- 
portions, since the Teuton army must be 
at least six times as large as the Grand 
Army of Napoleon. Even for motor 
trucks much of the country seems likely 
to be impassable. And the severity of 
Winter will last for the next six months. 


* *« * 


THE ARGENTINE CIPHER AND OTHERS. 


HE intercepted Argentine and Mex- 
ican cipher dispatches are only the 
latest chapter in one of the world’s great 
romances, the tale of secret messages 
sent between Kings and Ministers for 
thousands of years. One of the oldest 
examples of cipher is in Isaiah, vii., 6, 
“Let us set a King in the midst of 
Judah, even the son of Tabeal”; the 
last word being a cipher disguise for the 
name Remaliah. Another is in Jeremiah, 
xxv., 26, “ the King of Sheshach ” for the 
King of Babylon; the prophet’s cipher 
consisted in using the second and twelfth 
letters from the end, instead of from 
the beginning, of the Hebrew alphabet— 
exactly the principle of substitute letters 
used today. In both these instances, 
dating from the eighth and seventh cent- 
uries before our era, the purpose was 
to conceal a perilous political secret. 
Julius Caesar used a similar system, 
and cryptic writings were used by the 
Spartans, and by Ennius and Cicero. A 
group of political messages sent from 
England in the reign of Queen Mary by 
Giovanni Michael, the Venetian Ambassa- 
dor, were based on a cipher so intricate 
that they have only recently been de- 
ciphered. Some time before Queen 
Mary’s day Cardinal Wolsey, then at the 
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Court of Vienna, sent long cipher mes- 
sages to Mary’s father, the much-mar- 
ried Henry VIII. And seven centuries 
earlier the great founder of European 
nations, Charlemagne, wrote his dis- 
patches in cipher. 

But perhaps the high-water mark of 
secret writing was reached in the seven- 
teenth century, when the Stuart Kings 
devoted much time and high ingenuity to 
crytography. Charles I. wrote long let- 
ters in cipher to his Queen, and also to 
his Ministers. After his defeat at 
Naseby in 1645 a large bundle of polit- 
ical documents in cipher, taken with his 
baggage, fell into the hands of the com- 
manders of the Roundhead army. Some 
of these were deciphered at the time, 
one of them containing large concessions 
to Irish Roman Catholics; but one, at 
least, in a numerical cipher, was trans- 
lated only as recently as 1858, more than 
200 years after Naseby, by Wheatstone, 
who even devised a machine for the de- 
ciphering of cryptograms based on num- 
bers. Another set of documents in 
cipher, of the same period, disclosed the 
Earl of Argyll’s plot against James II. 
Yet another famous cipher document of 
the same time is the diary of the im- 
mortal Pepys, who perfected his system 
in 1660. 

Francis Bacon in the same century ap- 
plied his genius to the devising of ciphers, 
primarily “for the use of Princes” 
in political correspondence. 
the three great requisites of ciphers are 
“that they be not laborious to write or 
read; that they be impossible to deciph- 
er, and, in some cases, that they be with- 
out suspicion.” Applying this test to the 
Argentine cipher messages, it would seem 
that they comply with the first and last 
requirements: they seem to have been 
fairly easy to read, and, so far as the 
Swedish Minister, Baron Lowen, was con- 
cerned, they appear to have been wholly 
“without suspicion.” 

a a 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM 


HE ill-starred Stockholm Conference 
was the latest effort to revive the 
international, the worldwide federa- 
tion of Socialists. The first attempt 
to organize the Socialists of all countries 


Bacon says - 


into one federation was made in London 
in 1847 by Karl Marx and his fellow- 
exiles. It was called the Communist 
League. It issued a manifesto just be- 
fcre the Revolution of 1848, but it was 
dissolved in 1852. The next attempt be- 


_gan through the visit of a number of 
. French workmen to the London Exhibi- 


tion of 1862, and called itself the Inter- 
national Association of Workingmen. It 
was not till 1866, however, that the first 
congress was held—in Geneva.~° The out- 
break of the Franco-German war seems 
to have struck the deathblow of this in- 
ternational, for it never really recovered 
from the fact that owing to the war it 
was unable to hold a conference called in 
Paris. After the war its headquarters 
were removed to New York.’ It died in 
1873. 

No further attempts at the interna- 
tional fraterr‘zation of workingmen 
were made till 1889. The centenary of 
the French Revolution was being cele- 
brated in Paris, and the French Socialist 
Parties called an International Socialist 
Congress. There were, as a fact, two 
Socialist Congresses —the Maixist and 
Possiblist. They combined later, and 
congresses were held at Brussels in 1891, 
Zurich in 1893, London in 1896, and Paris 
in 1900. 

It was at the Paris Congress that the 
International Socialist Bureau was 
formed. Conditions of affiliation were 
drawn up, and were drawn to exclude 
anarchists, while including trade unions 
and other labor organizations. The con- 
ditions of affiliation are: 


(1) All associations which adhere to the 
essential principles of socialism: Social- 
ization of the means of production and 
distribution; international union and ac- 
tion of the workers; conquest of the pub- 
lic powers by the proletariat, organized 
as a class party. 

(2) All the constituted organizations 
which accept the principle of a class strug- 
gle and recognize the necessity for po- 
litical action (legislative and parliament- 
ary) but do not participate directly in the 
political movement. 


One of the duties of the bureau was to 
summon ordinary congresses at stated 
intervals and special congresses at times 
of international crises. In the present 
war nationalism proved stronger than 





internationalism even with Socialists, 
and until Stockholm was_ suggested 
there were no serious efforts to revive 
the International. 
* ok * 
THE MONTH’sS SHIPPING LOSSES 


HE British Admiralty figures of mer- 
chant ships sunk by submarines or 
mines show a slight decrease for the last 
month. The record reads: 
Over. Under 
1,600 1,600 Fishing 
Tons. Tons. Vessels. 
Week ended Aug. 1 
Week ended Aug. 2 
Week ended Sept. 
Week ended Sept. 
Week ended Sept. 


Sa 
‘ 


Total for five weeks. 


2 
o 


Total for previous four 
weeks. f 
French official figures for the three 
weeks ended Sept. 9 show the following 
sinkings: Over 1,600 tons, 7; under 1,600 
tons, 6; fishing vessels, 2. One of the 
largest steamers recently lost was the 
Atlantic Transport liner Minnehaha, 13,- 
714 tons. The vessel was sunk off the 
coast of Ireland on Sept. 7, with a loss 
of forty-three lives. Since the war began 
she had made twenty-six voyages be- 
tween America and England, carrying 
16,000 tons on each trip. More exhaustive 
studies of submarine ‘sinkings for the 
last eight months will be found on Pages 
135 and 137. 
* * * 
THE WORLD AT WAR 


F the six continents—Europe, Asia, 

Africa, North and South America, 
and Australasia—Asia and Australasia 
are the most completely involved in the 
world war. Asia is completely implicated. 
The greater part of Asia is either British 
or Russian. Russian Siberia is in area 
equal to the whole of Nerth America 
down to the Mexican border. Russia 
also has a large area further south, 
conquered by Russia from Mohammedan 
Princes, and generally known as Turkes- 
tan, Transcaspia, and so on. 

The two powers which dominate near- 
ly all the rest of Asia are China and 
Turkey, holding the eastern and westérn 
parts of the continent, as Russia and 
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Britain hold the north and south. By a 
treaty of 1914, negotiated after the Chi- 
nese revolution, Tibet recognized China’s 
suzerainty, and by a treaty signed in 
1905 Afghanistan intrusted the manage- 
ment of its foreign affairs to England, 
a practical recognition of dependence. In 


‘Southeastern Asia, Annam is in the 
‘ war, as belonging to France; Siam has 
recently declared war on her own ac- 


count, while Japan, on the extreme verge 
of the Orient, has been in the war from 
the beginning. While Persia has not 
declared war, there has been much fight- 
ing on Persian soil, and the revolt of 
South Arabia brings that country also 
in, as the opponent of Turkey. 


As nearly all Africa has been practi- 
cally annexed by European powers, the 
whole continent is involved except the 
ancient empire of Abyssinia and unap- 
propriated portions of the Libyan Desert. 
The fighting in Africa has been spread 
over a larger area than in any other 
continent, and has involved French, Brit- 
ish, Belgians, Portuguese, and Germans. 
All North America, down to the Mexican 
line, is now belligerent; Mexico is neu- 
tral; Central and South America are 
more or less involved, but in a diplomatic 
rather than a military sense. In Europe 
six independent nations still remain neu- 
tral—Sweden, Norway, Denmark, (with 
Iceland and Greenland,) Holland, Switz- 
erland, and Spain. Holland has large 
colonies in the East Indies and a foot- 
hold in Guiana, which are, therefore, out 
of the war. 

* * * 


PoLisH LIBERTY POSTPONED 


ERMANY and Austria, by a joint 

decree issued Sept. 15, transferred 
the supreme authority in Poland to a 
regency council of three members, ap- 
pointed by the monarchs of the Central 
Empires. The council has legislative 
powers, but its decrees must be counter- 
signed by a Premier, likewise to be ap- 
pointed. This decree does not rescind 
but supersedes the proclamation of 
Nov. 5, 1916, granting autonomy to 
Poland. The Central Powers explain it 
as being a necessary measure during 
the continuance of the war. It was also 





— 


announced that the Central Powers 
“would be obliged to occupy Polish soil 
during the war for the purpose of de- 
fending their eastern front.” 

In letters forecasting the new order 
the Emperors insist that this is simply 
a temporary measure, and that a Polish 
King and a Polish Parliament will sit 
at Warsaw after the war. The Polish 
armies raised originally as a national 
home organization were taken over by 
Austria just before the decrees were pub- 
lished; it is reported that they were sent 
to the Italian front. General Pilsudski, 
leader of the Polish Legion, was arrested 
by the Central Powers, and the Pro- 
visional State Council at Warsaw re- 
signed in a body when the Polish troops 
were sent away. 

* * x 


Pore BENEDICT’s LETTER AND THE TEM- 
PORAL POWER 


r quarters hostile both to Germany 
and the Vatican it has again and 
again been said that, in refraining from 
all protest against the violation of Bel- 
gium, the invasion of Serbia, and the 


numberless breaches of international law 
committed by the Teutons, Pope Benedict 
was obviously partial to Germany; and 
it was sometimes added that the Kaiser 
had promised to restore the temporal 
power of the Popes, as a reward for this 
partisanship. The temporal power, in 
this view, means, apparently, the restora- 
tion of the Papal States, which before 
1860 extended across central Italy from 
the Tyrrhenian Sea to the Adriatic, and 
which from 1860 to 1870 were restricted 
to the western part of this area, with 
Rome as capital. : 
But there is another meaning of the 
term temporal power; and, in this sense, 
Pope Benedict’s letter goes a long way 
to re-establishing it, or at least to as- 
serting a claim for its exercise. For 
Pope Benedict offers himself as the ar- 
biter between Kings, including not only 
those subject to the Church of Rome 
but the’whole of Europe, and the Moslem 
Turkish Empire as well, to say nothing 
of the Hindu, Buddhist, and Shinto na- 
tions, India, Siam, China, and Japan, all 
now listed among the belligerents. This 
claim to be the arbiter between Kings 
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was gradually developed in the centuries 
which followed the alliance between the 
Pope and the Emperor, when Charle- 
magne was crowned at Rome on Christ- 
mas Day in the year 800. It was soon 
extended to include the right to make 
and dethrone Kings, while the Emperor, 
on his part, exercised the right to ap- 
point Popes. 

Thus the Emperor Henry III. ap- 
pointed four German adherents succes- 
sively to the Papal throne, while Henry 
IV. was practically deprived of the im- 
perial throne and restored to it again, 
on the occasion of the memorable pil- 
grimage to Canossa, when he kneeled as 
a suppliant at the feet of Pope Gregory 
VII. In the same way King John of 
England, who in 1215 set his seal to 
Magna Charta, had previously been com- 
pelled to give up his kingdom by Pope 
Innocent III., receiving it again as a 
Papal fief. Perhaps the largest exercise 
of this power ever made was by Pope 
Alexander VI., who in 1493 divided the 
larger part of the world’s oceans be- 
tween Portugal and Spain, Portugal re- 
ceiving all seas, with the lands they 
washed, to the east of a certain line, 
while Spain received everything to the 
west of it. This led to the establishment 
of Latin America, and the line of cleav- 
age still exists, Brazil, to the east of the 
Pope’s line, still speaking Portuguese, 
while the rest of South America, which 
lies to the west of the line, still speaks 
Spanish. Pope Benedict claims an equally 
extended jurisdiction, intervening in 
purely political questions of territories, 
annexations, indemnities, which affect 
every region of the globe. 

* * * 


TRIESTE, MIRAMAR, AND MAXIMILIAN 


OME four miles northwest of the port 

of Trieste, along the beautiful coast, 
on the jutting headland of Grignano, is 
Miramar, a charming and picturesque 
villa in the Norman style, built some 
sixty years ago by Maximilian, the ill- 
starred younger brother of the late 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. 
Maximilian had great gifts and two 
hobbies—botany, which created the lovely 
gardens of Miramar, and naval tactics, 
which turned Trieste into the greatest 
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naval base of the Austrian Empire. 
Maximilian, as a vigorous and able naval 
officer, had much to do with building up 
the Austrian fleet. He was, before the 
formation of United Italy, the Austrian 
Viceroy of Lombardy and Venetia, which 
Austria lost in 1859 and 1866. Maxi- 
milian then retired to Miramar with his 
wife Charlotte, daughter of Leopold I. 
of Belgium, the monarch chosen to rule 
over that small kingdom when Belgium 
was created and guaranteed as a neutral, 
inviolable State by the great European 
powers in 1831. At Miramar Maximilian 
received Mexican exiles, who asked him 
to go to Mexico and establish a monarchy. 
He at first refused, as both Francis 
Joseph and Napoleon III. were strongly 
opposed to the plan, and went instead on 
a botanizing trip to Brazil, then an 
empire. Later he allowed himself to be 
overpersuaded, went to Mexico, set up a 
monarchy, and was deposed and shot on 
June 19, 1867. This tragedy drove his 
wife insane, and Miramar became her 
prison-hospital. As the Italian and 
British monitors bombard Trieste, and 
as the Italian troops approach from the 
Carso on the north, the shells are likely 
to pass over the gardens and villa of 
Miramar. 
* * * 
THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
“ WILLY ” AND “ NICKY” 


HE highly sensational group of letters 

and telegrams recently printed in 
The New York Herald, between the two 
monarchs who signed themselves “Willy” 
and “Nicky,” will stand, perhaps, as the 
last chapter in the monarchical diplo- 
macy of the world in which Kings and 
Emperors, in the high-handed mediaeval 
fashion, disposed of peoples and nations 
without saying “by your leave.” It is, 
perhaps, no secret that the treacherous 
proposal for a secret treaty between 
these two Emperors, forced by the mas- 


terful and magnetic “ Willy” upon the . 


weak-minded and weaker willed “ Nicky,” 
a treaty which involved the betrayal of 
France by Russia and the ruin of Eng- 
land by Germany and Russia acting in 
concert, was defeated by the resolute and 
far-seeing statesmanship of Count Witte, 
who became so well known to Americans 


at the time of the Peace of Portsmouth. 
On his return to Russia he discovered the 
treaty and, using the Berlin bankers as a 
lever, forced Kaiser Wilhelm to tear it 
up; but it appears that before it was 
destroyed Count Witte showed it to the 
famous international journalist and lin- 
guist, Dr. E. J. Dillon, who now vouches 
for its authenticity. The Willy-Nicky 
correspondence carries the world back 
to the days when nations and king- 
doms were practically the private prop- 
erty of Kings and Emperors; when peo- 
ples and provinces were handed about 
as marriage dowries and were left in 
the wills of monarchs to their children. 
The granting of large regions of what 
are now the United States by Charles II. 
to his brother, the Duke of York, after- 
ward James II., is an instance that comes 
home to us; and to that grant the largest 
city in the New World owes its name. 
* * * 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


HE world war, which is touching the 
British Empire at all points, is 
deeply affecting the development of 
India. In the House of Commons on Aug. 
20 Samuel Montague, Secretary of State 
for India, made an important statement 
—the most important, perhaps, since the 
Imperial Government took over the ad- 
ministration of India from the old East 
India Company in 1858. 

He laid down four principles which 
will be applied to the government of 
India. -The first is that of increasing 
the employment of Indians in every 
branch of administration. The second 
promises the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions, with a view 
to the progressive realization of re- 
sponsible government in India as an in- 
tegral part of the British Empire. The 
third declares that progress in this pol- 
icy can only be achieved by successive 
stages. The fourth lays stress on the 
point that the British Government must 
be the judge of the time and measure of 
each advance, and that they must be 
guided by the co-operation they receive 
from Indians, and by the extent to which 
it is found that confidence can be re- 
posed in their sense of responsibility. 

In the period since the Mutiny, 1857, 
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some progress has been made in the 
development of representative institu- 
tions in India. In 1909 the Indian Coun- 
cils act established a Legislative Council 
for the whole of India, in which distin- 
guished Indians representing all sec- 
tions of the population take part. There 
are Indian members also in the Provin- 
cial Councils of Bombay, Madras, Ben- 
gal, and the other Provinces. There are 
elective District Boards, dealing, on the 
average, with populations of about a 
million each, whose members are pre- 
dominantly Indians. Over 700 munici- 
palities are also elective, and largely In- 
dian in membership. So that, for the 
first time in the history of India, large 
sections of her population are receiving 
a practical training in representative 
self-government. 


* * 


Vast TRADE IN EXPLOSIVES 


HE wonderful development of the ex- 
plosives manufacturing industry in 

the United States during the last four 
years is shown in a report issued by the 


Bureau of Mines, Department of the In- 
terior. In the year 1913, which was a 
normal year, the exports reached $5,521,- 
077. The following year, in which the 
European war started, the exports 
reached $10,037,587; in 1915,$188,969,893; 
and in 1916, when the entire industry had 
been thoroughly organized, the total was 
$717,144,649. The total production of ex- 
plosives in the United States during 1916, 
exclusive of exports, was 252,708 tons, an 
increase of 22,000 tons over the previous 
year. 
* * & 


THE RACE QUESTION IN FINLAND 


INLAND was joined to Russia by the 

Treaty of Frederikshavn, Sept. 17, 
1809, as one of the results of the frater- 
nization between Napoleon I. and Alex- 
ander I., which followed the Peace of 
Tilsit, July, 1807. France, it was agreed, 
should dominate Western Europe, while 


Russia might expand at the expense of 
Sweden and Turkey. Finland, taken 
from Sweden, is still governed under a 
Swedish Constitution dating from 1772, 
four years before the Declaration of In- 
dependence, though this Constitution has 
several times been amended. These 
amendments have given Finland a sin- 
gle Chamber of 200 members, elected by 
the vote of every citizen, man or woman, 
who is 24 years old. . Finland, until 
March 15 of the present year, when 
Nicholas II. abdicated, was bound to 
Russia much as Hungary is bound to 
Austria, by the person of the sovereign, 
the Czar of Russia being also Grand 
Duke of Finland. 

The present issue between Finland and 
Russia is whether the rights of the Czar, 
as Grand Duke of Finland, are inherited 
by the Provisional Government of Rus- 
sia. In Finland, which has a population 
of three and a quarter millions, the 
Finns themselves number two and a half 
millions, while the Swedes number a 
third of a million. But the Swedes, 
though outnumbered eight to one by the 
Finns, are strongly intrenched, forming 
the landed aristocracy, and they are de- 
voted to Sweden and Teutonic culture. 

The Finns are one of the non-Aryan 
peoples, the most important of whom are 
the Turks and Magyars, (Hungarians,) 
both of whom represent successful inva- 
sions from Asia. To both Turks and 
Huns the Finns are related, forming a 
part of the group of North Asiatic peo- 
ples that stretch from Bering Strait 
across Siberia and northern Russia to 
the Gulf of Bothnia, which separates 
Finland from Sweden. In Northern Nor- 
way there is a small Finnish colony and 
a larger Lapp colony, numbering about 
18,500, the Lapps being in all probability 
the last remnant of the oldest race in 
Europe, the race which was contempo- 
rary with the reindeer in France during 
and immediately after the glacial epoch, 
the race which hunted and painted the 
mammoth. 





Preparing to Fight Germany 


Military and Naval Progress of the United 
States in the First Six Months as a Belligerent 


States declared war on Germany, 

but as preparations for war had 

been begun immediately after the 
breaking of diplomatic relations, the pe- 
riod during which this country has devel- 
oped its capacities as a belligerent is 
somewhat longer. A vast transforma- 
tion of the whole nation’s activities and 
modes of thought has been taking place, 
which at times it is difficult to perceive 
because of our very closeness to it. But 
we do know that in a comparatively 
short time the nation has multiplied its 
fighting forces tenfold, and under the 
direction of its captains of industry cre- 
ated the “army behind the army” on 
which military efficiency is dependent. 

When the United States declared war 
against Germany, the strength of the 
regular army, including officers, was not 
quite 126,000, and that of the National 
Guard about 181,000, a nominal total of 
about 307,000. But the majority of these 
officers and men were not fit to take the 
field in a war such as is being now waged 
in Europe. In fact, it may be said that 
not a single unit was of immediate use, 
for the first troops sent to France with 
General Pershing are still undergoing 
training in the methods which have revo- 
lutionized the art of warfare. The Gov- 
ernment’s task was now to create practi- 
cally a new army, an army trained in the 
light of the experience gained in Europe 
since August, 1914, and an army large 
enough to be of account in the desperate 
struggle with the unconquered millions 
led by the German war chiefs. 

The regular army had to be _ in- 
creased to the full strength authorized 
by Congress. But voluntary enlist- 
ment proceeded slowly, and it was not 
until Aug. 9 that the 183,898 men 
required at the beginning of the re- 
cruiting campaign were obtained, thus 
bringing the regular army up to its 


r is now six months since the United 


full strength of 300,000 men. In March, 
a start had been made in mobilizing the 
National Guard, which even now is be- 
low its full strength, but enlistments 
have been fairly steady, and when the 
last units were drafted into Federal 
service on Aug. 5, the National 
Guard represented an addition of 350,000 
men under arms. Here, then, were 650,- 
000 men who, in the course of a year, 
would gradually form the nucleus of the 
nation’s armed forces on land. 


Training the New Officers 


These men, in common with those se- 
cured by the selective draft law, how- 
ever, would be useless without skilled 
leaders; and even more urgent than the 
need of raising armies was that of train- 
ing officers. Special camps for this 
purpose were speedily established, and 
men, mainly belonging to the profession- 
al and educated classes, were selected to 
qualify for commissions. In August 
nearly 30,000 of these men qualified and 
were commissioned; while at the end of 
the month another 16,000 candidates 
were admitted to a second series of offi- 
cers’ training camps. By this time 
further enlistments in the regular army 
and National Guard, the calling into 
service of reservists and the assign- 
ment of duties to the new officers 
brought the total of the army up to 
more than 800,000, as is shown in the 
following statement, prepared by the 
Committee on Public Information from 
Government records: 

On Sent. 6, 1917, there were in the regu- 
lar army, National Guard and Reserve 
Corps of the army 72,828 officers and 
741,053 enlisted men. In the navy there 
were 141,867 enlisted men, 41,473 Naval 
Reserves and 14,500 of the Naval Militia 
in the Federal service. There were 5,000 
men in the Coast Guard and 6,500 in the 
Hospital Corps, making a total of 209,- 
340. The enlisted strength of the Marine 
Corps was 29,971; reserves in the serv- 
ices, 1,070; National Naval Volunteers, 
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704; retired men on active duty, 14. There 
were approximately 12,000 officers in the 
navy and 1,166 in the Marine Corps. 


In other words, on that date the army 
had, including officers and enlisted men, 
£19,881, and the navy 254,265, making a 
total armed strength on that aate of 1,- 
074,146 men, all of whom are volunteers. 
Prior to that time there was not a drafted 
soldier in a single training camp. 


For an Army of 2,300,000 


Following this statement came the an- 
nouncement of the War Department’s 
plan for an army of 2,300,000 before the 
Summer of 1918. The first inkling of 
these plans was given when Secretary 
Baker testified on Sept. 7 that the United 
States Army would have a strength of 
2,030,000 on Jan. 1, 1918. Then on Sept. 
19, in asking Congress for emergency ap- 
propriations totaling $277,416,000, Secre- 
tary Baker stated that the money would 
be required to equip and supply an army 
of 2,300,000 men. This was the first of- 
ficial announcement made by the War 
Department concerning the number of 
Americans who will be prepared for 
service in France during the next 
year. 

Announcement of the beginning of 
work on two more great army camps was 
made by the War Department on Sept. 7. 
These camps are at Newport News, Va., 
and Tenafly, N. J. “The camps are des- 
ignated as concentration camps,” an offi- 
cial announcement said, “and it is pro- 
posed to assemble and equip here, from 
time to time, troops that are awaiting or- 
ders. From these camps the troops may 
move to whatever locality is selected as 
the port of departure.” Each of the new 
concentration camps will be capable of 
accommodating approximately 20,000 
men, and will consist of from 800 to 1,000 
buildings. The new camps will be rushed 
to completion by Nov. 1. Building of 
these camps on the seaboard is an indica- 
tion that plans are rapidly maturing to 
send heavy reinforcements to Pershing’s 
army in France. 

This army of 2,000,000 will be made up 
of the 687,000 drafted men in the first 
levy, the National Guard expanded to 
470,000 men, the regular army expanded 
to 450,000, auxiliary troops, including 
engineers and aviators, of 170,000; a 





hospital corps of 140,000, and Quarter- 
master and other supply troops making 
up the remainder. 


About 70,000 Colored Troops 


The problem presented by the large 
number of negro troops in the National 
Army was disposed of on Sept. 10 by the 
announcement of Secretary Baker that 
the rule of the regular army would be 
followed in their training, that is, they 
will be trained in separate organizations. 
There has, however, been no decision 
either on whether the negro troops are 
to be sent to France to fight in distinct 
units, as in brigades, or will be assigned 
to service by regiments. The call for ne- 
groes will be postponed, so that they will 
be called at a separate time, giving an 
opportunity to the officers of the camps to 
assemble the organizations of which they 
are a part substantially all at one time. 
They will not be the last called, but will 
be called separately. Of the 687,000 men 
called for as the first increment of the 
National Army, it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 70,090 are negroes. In all, 
the army in France will need, it has been 
estimated, more than 100,000 men behind 
the lines for use along the roads and rail- 
ways or on other special work. Negro 
troops will be largely employed in this 
way. 


Progress of the Draft Army 


The progress in creating the National 
Army has been steady and without a 
hitch since the President signed the se- 
lective draft law on May 18. Over 
9,500,000 young men were registered on 
June 5; the first quota of 687,000 men 
were drawn on July 20; the exemption 
boards then proceeded promptly with 
their work, and the first 30 per cent. 
of the first quota were ordered to report 
for duty on Sept. 5. On the day before 
the first drafted men were due in camp, 
parades and other celebrations were 
held in their honor throughout the 
country. The procession at Washington 
was led by President Wilson himself, 
with members of the Cabinet and of 
Corgress and others following behind 
him. 


President Wilson issued the follow- 
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ing message of welcome to the soldiers 
of the National Army: 


The White House, 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 3, 1917. 
To the Soldiers of the National Army: 

You are undertaking a great duty. The 
heart of the whole country is with you. 

Everything that you do will be watched 
with the deepest interest and with the 
deepest sclicitude, not oniy by those who 
are near and dear to you, but by the 
whole nation besides. For this great war 
draws us all together, makes us all com- 
rades and brothers, as all true Americans 
felt themselves to be when we first made 
good our national independence. 

The eyes of all the world will be upon 
you, because you are in some special 
sense the soldiers of freedom. Let it be 
your pride, therefore, to show all men 
everywhere not only what good soldiers 
you are, but also what good men you 
are, keeping yourselves fit and straight 
in everything and pure and clean through 
and through. 

Let us set for ourselves a standard so 
high that it will be a,glory to live up to 
it, and then let us live up to it and adda 
new laurel to the crown of America. 

My affectionate confidence goes with 
you in every battle and every test God 
keep and guide you! 

WOODROW WILSON. 


In a letter written to Thomas L. Chad- 
bourne, Jr., of the Mayor’s Committee on 
National Defense, New York City, the 
President declared he would like to be in 


the trenches. The letter follows: 


The White House, 
Washington, Aug. 30, 
My Dear Mr. Chadbourne: 
Please say to the men on Sept. 4 how 
entirely my heart is with them and how 
my thoughts will follow them across the 
sea, with confidence and also with gen- 
uine envy, for I should like to be with 
them on the fields and in the trenches 
where the real and final battle for the 
independence of the United States is to 
be fought, alongside the other peoples of 
the world, struggling, like ourselves, to 
make an end of those things which have 
threatened the integrity of their terri- 
tory, the lives of their people, and the 
very character and independence of their 
Governments. Bid them godspeed for me 
from a very full heart. Cordially and 
sincerely yours, 


1917. 


WOODROW WILSON. 
Our Soldiers in France 


The million men now under arms are 
at every stage of training, but of course 
those who are most nearly ready for 
actual fighting are the men who were 


sent under General Pershing to France 
in June, and whose training is being 
completed within sound of the big guns, 
just behind the front. The preparation 
of Pershing’s army for its work in the 
trenches is being carried out largely 
under French guidance, though British 
instructors are also helping. French and 
British officers have also come to the 
United States to place their experience 
at the disposal of the War Department 
and of the officers who are to lead the 
new armies. 

General Pershing on Sept. 1 moved his 
headquarters from Paris to a point nearer 
the American training camps. Dis- 
cussing plans for the coming Winter, the 
General said that the American people 
must learn the meaning and value of 
patience, and not expect that the expedi- 
tionary forces landed in France can be 
rushed immediately to the front line 
trenches. When America does take her 
place in the line, shoulder to shoulder 
with the other allies, next year, she will 
be, General Pershing said, fully prepared 
to go through the Summer campaign and 
make the Germans feel the full weight of 
her military power. 

The announcement was made on 
Sept. 12 that a large section of Ameri- 
can field artillery had arrived in France, 
and that considerable progress had al- 
ready been made in intensive training 
under the general supervision of the 
most expert French artillerists. 


Preparing the Aircraft Fleet 


In no branch of modern warfare is 
skilled instruction more necessary than 
in the aerial service; and in both Europe 
and America our aviators are learning 
all they can from French and British 
experience. The United States has 
made one of its particular aims in the 
war the greatest possible achievement 
in aviation, and so that no obstacle 
should stand in the way, Congress voted 
the sum of $640,000,000 to be spent by 
the Aircraft Production Board in pro- 
viding an enormous number of the most 
up-to-date and efficient flying machines. 
The appropriation was approved by 
President Wilson on July 24. 

The Sheppard Bill legalizing the Air- 
craft Board was passed by the Senate 
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Sept. 12. Senator Sheppard of Texas, 
author of the bill, made this statement 
after its passage: 


The bill gives the present Aircraft Com- 
mittee of the Council of National De- 
fense a legal status and puts it under 
the joint control of the War and Navy 
Departments. All production contracts 
are subject to the control and approval 
of the Secretaries of War and Navy. 

The board is authorized to supervise 
and direct, under the requirements pre- 
scribed by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the purchase, production, and 
manufacture of airship equipment and 
machinery, including purchase, lease, or 
construction of ptants. 

The board will co-operate effectively 
with our allies in developing an aviation 
war program on a gigantic scale. 


The bill provides that the personnel of 
the board shall consist of the Chief Signal 
Officer of the army, the Chief Construc- 
tor of the navy, and not more than seven 
other members, to be appointed by the 
President with consent of the Senate. 


The Liberty Aircraft Motor 


What is regarded by American experts 
as the greatest military airplane motor 
yet built in the United States has been 
evolved by the combined efforts of Amer- 
ican scientists, engineers, army officers, 
and Government officials. Secretary Ba- 
ker on Sept. 12 announced that the Gov- 
ernment had procured designs for such a 
motor and that it had been built and 
successfully tested. Secretary Baker’s 
statement was issued after careful prepa- 
ration of the material submitted to him 
by the Signal Corps and the Aviation 
Production Board. His statement follows 
in part: 


The United States aviation engine has 
passed its final tests. They were suc- 
cessful and gratifying. The new motor, 
designated by the Signal Service as the 
** Liberty Motor,’’ is now the main reli- 
ance of the United States in the rapid 
production in large numbers of high- 
powered battleplanes for service in the 
war. In power, speed, serviceability, and 
minimum weight the new engine invites 
comparison with the best that the Euro- 
pean war has produced. 

I regard the invention and rapid de- 
velopment of this engine as one of the 
really big accomplishments of the United 
States since its entry into the war. The 
engine was brought about through the 
co-operation of more than a score of en- 
gineers, who pooled their skill and trade 





secrets in the war emergency, working 
with the encouragement of the Aircraft 
Production Board, the War Department, 
and the Bureau of Standards. The story 
of the production of this engine is a re- 
markahle one. Probably the war has 
produced no greater single achievement. 

An inspiring feature of this work was 


the aid rendered by consulting engineers 
and motor manufacturers who gave up 
their trade secrets under the emergency 
of war reeds. Realizing that the new 
design would be a Government design and 
no firm or individual would reap selfish 
benefit because of its making, the motor 
manufacturers nevertheless practically re- 
vealed their trade secrets, and made 
available trade processes of great com-, 
mercial value. These industries have also 
ecntributed the services of approximately 
200 of their best draftsmen. 


While it is not deemed expedient to 
discuss in detail the performances and 
mechanics of the new motor, it may be 
said that standardization is a chief fac- 
tor in the development of the Govern— 
ment’s motor. Cylinders, pistons, and 
every other part of the motor have been 
standardized. They may be produced 
rapidly and economically by a_ great 
many factories operating under Govern- 
ment contracts. They may be as rapidly 
assembled, either by these plants or at 
a central assembly plant. 


The standardization of the new engine 
does not mean there will be no change 
in it during the war. There will be con- 
tinuous experimentation as new types 
and improvements develop at the front 
and new ideas are born of the war emer- 
gency. If the engine can be improved, 
it will be improved, but as the motor 
stands today it is one of wonderful suc- 
cess and produced under dramatic cir- 
cumstances. [See also Page 77.] 


What the Navy Has Dene 


The doings of the navy in the last six 
months are less obvious than of the land 
forces; but, relatively speaking, this 
branch of the United States defense serv- 
ice was at a much more advanced stage 
of preparation when America entered the 
war. The fleets had been mobilized be- 
fore the declaration of hostilities. From 
the moment that President Wilson de- 
cided that he could by Executive act arm 
merchant vessels, the Navy Department 
had been busy arming and manning such 
ships as needed protection against the 
German submarines. Altogether, two 
hundred merchant vessels were supplied 
with gun crews and gunners in the first 
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few months, and this number has been 
added to almost daily. 

The Navy Department has rendered a 
great service to the British Admiralty 
by sending destroyers to the British Isles 
to help in the work of checking the rav- 
ages of the German submarines, and has 
taken over the cruiser patrol in the 
Western Atlantic all the way from Brazil 
to Newfoundland. Fuel and supply ships 
to serve the United States naval vessels 
in European waters have also been sent 
across the Atlantic so as to relieve the 
Allies of this service, and several small 
craft have been placed at the disposal of 
France. Two United States naval bases 
have been established on the French 
coast, as well as the one in the British 
Isles, from which the destroyers are 
operating against the German subma- 
rines. The navy has even gone to the 
aid of the Allies’ aerial service by send- 
ing a hundred navy aviators to France. 
In addition to taking over the cruiser pa- 
trol of the coasts from Brazil to New- 
foundland, the Navy Department has 
taken over the Coast Guard and Light- 
house Services. 


To meet the demand for a larger per- 
sonnel, two classes at Annapolis were 
graduated far ahead of their time, thus 
providing 380 new officers, while the en- 
listed strength of the navy has increased 
from 53,000 to over 120,000, and is grad- 
ually reaching the 150,000 maximum 
strength authorized by Congress. 


Not the least important accomplish- 
ment of the navy has been its work in 
convoying Pershing’s army to France. 
Under Admiral Gleaves this was so well 
carried out that neither a ship nor a sin- 
gle man has been lost. To sum up, it 
may be said that so far all the real bur- 
den of the war has fallen upon the navy, 
and that.it has in no single case yet 
failed to live up to its traditions of the 
past or to the emergencies of the present. 


War needs have caused the reorgani- 
zation of the Atlantic fleet, which has 


been doubled in size and divided into 


two forces. This reorganization did 


not affect the division under Vice Ad- 
miral Sims, which is operating in Euro- 
pean waters. 

The naval vessels in which the great- 
est development has been taking place 
are those classed as destroyers. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels conferred on 
Aug. 20 with representatives of twenty- 
five ship and engine builders for the 
purpose of providing the United States 
Navy with more destroyers than any 
other power. “ Destroyers,” he said, 
“are the one thing that a submarine 
fears.” He indicated that the Navy De- 
partment would order all the destroyers 
the builders could produce. The sum of 
nearly $400,000,000 was mentioned as 
necessary to carry out this program. On 
Aug. 29, President Wilson approved 
the Navy Department’s estimate of 
$350,000,000 for new destroyers. The 
main building program under the four- 
year plan will not be interfered with. 
Under the speeding-up régime a destroy- 
er can be produced in about half the 
time it took before the war, that is, 
from ten to twelve months, instead of 
from eighteen to twenty months. 

America had been rendering valuable 
medical aid in France and Belgium be- 
fore becoming a belligerent. Work of 
the highest importance had been done 
by the American ambulances and _ hos- 
pitals organized by private effort; and 
when the war came these services were 
co-ordinated with new war medical ac- 
tivities. Special camps have been pro- 
vided for thousands of civilian doctors 
for military service, and special hospitals 
built in the United States, while the 
number of medical units sent to France 
has been steadily increasing. The war 
has imposed a very severe strain upon 
the medical resources of the allied coun- 
tries, so that one of the greatest services 
America has been able to offer to the © 
Allies has been the prompt dispatch of 
doctors, nurses, and medical supplies. 

[Next month’s issue will present the 
no less interesting story of what the 
United States has done on the economre 
side of the war.] 












































Army and Navy Training Camps 


Thirty-two great training camps, each a city in itself, have been established 
and constructed for the drilling of the new recruits, and are now the chief centres of 
the nation’s military activities. Besides these there are nine training camps for 
new officers, sixteen organization camps for the regular army, and similar centres 
for the drilling of aviators, medical officers, engineers, and Naval and Marine Corps. 

The following table gives the names and other details of the National Guard 
mobilization camps, national army cantonments, regular army camps, second series 
of officers’ training camps, medical, engineers’, and aviation camps, army depart- 
ments, and navy training camps and stations: 


National Guard Mobilization Camps 





Division or 



























































Branch of Service. Name of Camp. Location. Commander. Troops from. 

Twenty-seventh |Camp Wadsworth /|Calvert, six miles Maj. Gen. Guard from New York 

Division southwest of John F, O’Ryan State. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Twenty-eighth Camp Hancock Wheeless, near Maj. Gen. Guard from Pennsyl- 

Division Augusta, Ga. Charles M. Clement vania. 

T wenty-ninth Camp McClellan U.S. Military Maj. Gen. Guard from New 

Division Reservation, near C. G. Morton Jersey, Delaware, Vir- 
Anniston, Ala. ginia, Maryland, and 

District of Columbia. 
Thirtieth Camp Sevier Near Greenville, Maj. Gen. Guard from Tennessee, 
Division Ss. C. J. F. Morrison North Carolina, South 


Carolina and District 
of Columbia. 







































































Thirty-first Camp Wheeler Seven miles from Maj. Gen. Guard from Georgia, 
Division Macon, Ga. F. J. Kernan Alabama, and Florida. 
Thirty-second Camp MacArthur |Waco, Texas Maj. Gen. Guard from Michigan 
Division James Parker and Wisconsin. 
Thirty-third Camp Logan Five miles from Maj. Gen. Guard from Ilinoia. 
Division Houston, Texas George Bell, Jr. 
T hirty-fourth Camp Cody Deming, New Mex. |Maj. Gen. Guard from Nebraska, 
Division A. P. Blocksom Iowa, South Dakota, 
and Minnesota. 
Thirty-fifth Camp Doniphan __|U. 8. Mlitary Maj. Gen. Guard from Missouri 
Division Reservation, W. Mz. Wright and Kansas. 


Fort Sill, Okla. 
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Thirty-sixth Camp Bowie Fort Worth, Texas Maj. Gen. Guard from Texas and 
Division E. St. J. Greble Oklahoma. 
Thirty-seventh Camp Sheridan Three miles from Maj. Gen. Guard from Ohio. 
Division Montgomery, Ala. C. G. Treet 
Thirty-eighth Camp Shelby Ten miles south of Maj. Gen. re Guard from Indiana, 
Division Hattiesburg, Miss. W. H. Sage Kentucky, and West 
Virginia. 
Thirty-ninth a Camp Beauregard /|Five miles from Maj. Gen. Guard from Arkansas, 
Division Alexandria, La. H. C. Hodges Mississppi, and Louis- 
jana. 
Fortieth Camp Kearny Fifteen miles north of |Maj. Gen. Guard from California, 
Division San Diego, Cal. F. S. Strong Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Colorado. 
Forty-first 7 Camp Fremont Near Charlotte, Maj. Gen. Guard from Washing- 
Division N.C. H. Liggett ton, Oregon, Montana, 
Idaho, and Wyoming. 
Forty-second Camp Mills Mineola, Long Island, |Maj. Gen. Guard units from 27 
(“Rainbow’’) Ms Xs William A, Mann States. 


Division 


— 








PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS CABINET 


Front row (left to right): William C. Redfield, Robert Lansing, 

David F. Houston, President Wilson, William G. McAdoo, A. S. 

Burleson. Back row (left to right): Josephus Daniels, William B. 

Wilson, Newton D. Baker, Thomas W. Gregory, Franklin K. Lane 
(Pheto © Harris & Ewing) 





Accompanied by Field Marshal Lord Grenfell, the Primate Is In- 
specting a Battalion Recruited From the Church Lads’ Brigade 
(Photo © International Film Service) 





Division or 


Seventy-sixth 


Division 


Division 





National Army Cantonments 


























Branch of Service Name of Camp. Location. Commander. Troops from. 
Ser si Camp Devens Ayer, Mass. Maj. Gen. Quotas from’ Maine, 
H. F Hodges New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New York. 
Seventy-seventh |Camp Upton Yaphank, Mai. Gen. Quotas from New 
Long Island, N. Y. J. F. Bell York, including New 

York City. 

Camp Dix Wrightstown, N. J. Maj. Gen. Quotas from New 


Seventy-eighth 


Division 





Seventy-ninth 


Chase W. Kennedy 


Maj. Gen. 


Camp Meade Admiral, Md. 





Division J. E. Kuhn 
Eightieth Camp Lee Three miles from | Maj. Gen. 
Division Petersburg, Va. A. Cronkhite 





Eighty-first 


Division 


Eighty-second 


Division 





Camp Jackson 








Five miles from 
Columbia, S. C. 


Maj. Gen. 


Camp Gordon 


Thirteen miles 
northeast of 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Maj. Gen. 
Eben Swift 





Eighty-third 


Division 


Eighty-fourth 


Division 


Bighty-fifth 


Division 


Eighty-sixth 


Division 


Eighty-seventh 


Division 


Eighty-eighth 














Three miles from Maj. Gen. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 





Camp Sherman 





Dumesnil, seven miles |Mai. Gen. 
from Louisville, Ky. 


Camp Custer Four miles west of 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Camp Taylor 











Camp Grant Four miles from Maj. Gen. 
Rockford, Ill. Thomas H. 
Camp Pike Eight miles north- ~|Maj. Gen 


west of Little Rock, 
Ark, 


Eleven miles north of |Maj. Gen. 





Camp Dodge 

















F. H. French 


J.T. Dickman 


Jersey, Delaware, and 
New York. 


Quotas from District 
of Columbia, Mary- 
land, and_ Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Quotas from Virginia, 
West Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania. 


Quotas from South 

Carolina, North Caro- 

lina, Florida, and Porto 
Rico. 





Quotas from Georgia, 
Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee. 


Quotas from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 








Quotas from Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Illinois, 














Quotas from Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 


Barry 


S. D. Sturgis 


Quotas from Illinois. 


Quotas from Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Alabama. 





Dakota, Minnesota, 


Iowa, and Illinois. 


Quotas from Kansas, 
Missouri, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Col- 
orado, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. 








Quotas from Texas and 
Oklahoma. 


a ee oe 











Division Des Moines, Iowa E. H. Plummer 
Eighty-ninth Camp Funston Four miles east of Maj. Gen. 
Division Fort Riley, Kan. Leonard Wood 
Ninetieth Camp Travis Adjoining the U. S. Maj. Gen. 
Division Military Reservation |H. T. Allen 

at Fort Sam Houston, 

San Antonio, Texas 
Ninety-first Camp Lewis American Lake, Maj. Gen 


Division 


sixteen miles south of |H. A. Greene 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Quotas from Alaska, 
Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Montana, Wy- 
oming. and Utah. 





SIGNAL CORPS 


Location, Field. 
RON TONERS. os ced.ca. gncceetccdasdcbeddcs caneatteeecenecacaaneds 
es, CHD 6665 ub dace wessaduenéeedicneiscus Wilbur Wright.... 
ONG. Mees COIs oc cv eca cedeedes nce Memaecsceceneegeteeesnessceecae 
Mineom,. Lone eland. Na F< icc ccccnsowcnsdcsas Hazelhurst ....... 
Mount Clemens, Michi... cccccccccccccccccccccse ctcccccccccsseesces 
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AVIATION CAMPS 


Squad- 


Enlisted 

Officers. Men. 
3 150 
12 600 
3 150 
6 300 
6 300 
6 300 
24 1,200 
6 300 
66 3,300 








Officers’ Training Camps 


Second series: Aug. 27 to Nov. 26, 1917. 
Total men admitted to all camps, 20,669. 


Plattsburge Barracks, N. Y.—Commanding 
officer, Colonel Paul A. Wolf. 

Fort Niagara, N. Y.—Commanding officer, 
Colonel J. W. Heavey. 

Fort Myer, Va.—Commanding 
Lieut. Col. C. W. Fenton. 

Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.—Commanding officer, 
Colonel Herbert J. Slocum. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.—Command- 
ing officer, Major Alvan C. Read. 

Fort Sheridan, Ill.—Commanding 
Lieut. Col. James A. Ryan. 

Fort Snelling, Minn.—Commanding officer, 
Colonel J. D. Leitch. 

Leon Springs, Texas—Commanding officer, 
Lieut. Col. J. D. L. Hartman. 

Presidio of San Francisco, Cal.—Command- 
ing officer, Lieut. Col. F. W. Sladen. 


officer, 


officer, 


The regular army organization camps 
are located at: 


Chickamauga National Park, Ga. 
Douglas, Ariz. 

El Paso, Texas. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 

Fort Myer, Va. 

Fort Riley, Kan. 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

Fort Sill, Okla. 

Fort Snelling, Minn. 

Gettysburg National Park, Penn. 
Presidio of San Francisco, Cal. 
San Antonio, Texas, (Camp Wilson.) 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS’ TRAINING CAMPS 


Allentown, Penn., 150 students, (Ambulance 
Corps.) 


Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., 1,200 stu- 
dents. 

Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 75 students, (col- 
ored.) 


Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 1,300 students. 

Fort Riley, Kan., 900 students. 

Total approximate number attending, 3,625 
students. 


ENGINEER OFFICERS’ TRAINING CAMPS 
Washington, D. C., 


American University, 
425 students. 
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Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 525 students. 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash., 160 students. 
Total, 1,110 students. 

DEPXRTMENTS AND COMMANDERS 
HeapquArrers, Coast ARTILLERY Districts, &c. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT.—Headquarters, Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y.; commander, Brig. Gen. 
Eli P. Doyle, retired. 

Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery District— 


Headquarters, Fort Totten, N. Y. 

Panama Coast Artillery District—-Head- 
quarters, Ancon, Canal Zone. 

NORTHEASTERN DeEPARTMENT.—Headquarters, 
Boston, Mass.; commander, Brig. Gen. John 
A. Johnston. 

North Atlantic Coast Artillery District— 
Headquarters, Boston, Mass. ; 

CENTRAL DEPARTMENT.—Headquarters, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; commander, Major Gen. William 
H. Carter, retired. 

SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT.—Headquarters, 
Charleston, S. C.; commander, Major Gen. 
William P. Duvall, retired. 

South Atlantie Coast Artillery 
Headquarters, Charleston, S. C. 

SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT.—Headquarters, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas; commander, Major 
Gen. John W. Ruckman. 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT.—Headquarters, San 
Francisco, Cal.; commander, Major Gen. Ar- 
thur Murray, retired. 

South Pacific Coast Artillery 
Headquarters, Fort Miley, Cal. 

North Pacific Coast Artillery 
Headquarters, Seattle, Wash. 

PHILIPPINE DEPARTMENT.—Headquarters, Ma- 
nila, P. I.; commander, Major Gen. Charles 
J. Bailey. 

HAWAIIAN DEeEPARTMENT.—Headquarters, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii; commander, Major Gen. Fred- 
erick S. Strong. 


District— 


District— 


District— 


NAVY TRAINING CAMPS AND STATIONS 


Philadelphia, (League Island;) Newport, R. 
I.; Cape May, N. J.; Charleston, 8S. C.; 
Pensacola, Fla.; Key West, Fla.; Mare Isl- 
and, Cal.; Puget Sound, Wash., (Bremerton ;) 
Hingham, Mass.; Norfolk, Va.; New Orleans, 
La.; San Diego, Cal.; New York Navy Yard; 
Great Lakes, Ill.; Pelham, N. Y.; Hampton 
Roads, Va., and Gulfport, Miss., (Winter.) 


MARINE CORPS TRAINING CAMPS 


Port Royal, S. C.; Mare Island, Cal., and 
Quantico, Va. 


DAXS 


A Great American Mercantile Marine for the 


War Emergency 


shipping since the war began in 1914 

and the diversion by the Allies of an 
enormous amount of tonnage from nor- 
mal trade channels had already, before 
the United States became a belligerent, 
forced this country to consider very seri- 
ously the problem of creating a mercan- 
tile marine of its own on a scale com- 
mensurate with its commerce. Ever 
since the civil war the United States has 
occupied a secondary position as a carry- 
ing nation. It has depended upon foreign 
ships for its ocean transportation, al- 
though for half a century efforts were 
repeatedly made to establish a mercantile 
marine. 

The European war accentuated the 
problem. The Government was urged to 
take the matter in hand, and finally 
President Wilson secured the passing of 
legislation which authorized the appoint- 
ment of a Shipping Board and the crea- 
tion of a corporation to build ships. It 
was provided that the majority of the 
stock in this corporation should be held 
by the Government. Again there was de- 
lay, but our entry into the war hastened 
events, and on April 16, 1917, the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation was organized 
by the Shipping Board, and Major Gen. 
George W. Goethals, the engineer who 
built the Panama Canal, was appointed 
General Manager. Congress authorized 
the use of $50,000,000, and work was 
immediately begun to build a vast fleet 
of both steel and wooden ships to trans- 
port supplies to the Allies and thus frus- 
trate the German submarine campaign. 
Contracts were awarded to various ship- 
building firms, and shipyards on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts began to 
hum with increased activity. 


"2 destruction of allied and neutral 


Seizure of German Shipping 


The first warlike act of the United 
States on entering the war was to seize 
all the German merchant ships laid up 
in the ports of the United States and its 
insular possessions. As many of these 


ships had been disabled by their crews, 
work was immediately begun to repair 
them. Early in June fourteen of the 
seized ships were assigned to the service 
of the Navy Department and renamed, 
while at the end of the same month 
President Wilson signed an executive 
order authorizing the Shipping Board to 
take “ possession and title” of eighty- 
seven of the German-owned ships, repre- 
senting 500,000 tons. The board secured 
from the President the broadest powers 
to repair, equip, man, operate, lease, or 
charter the vessels in any service for the 
United States or in any commerce, for- 
eign or coastwise. These ships were in 
various ports on the Atlantic and Pacific 
and in insular ports. The directions re- 
ferring to them did not affect the four- 
teen ships which had been taken over -by 
the Navy Department. The eighty-seven 
ships were specified by name in the 
President’s executive order. 

On July 27 Secretary Daniels an- 
nounced that the American flag had that 
day been hoisted on the great German 
liner Vaterland. He also stated that 
fifteen other German ships had been 
taken over by the Government and the 
work of fitting them out for transport 
service would be rapidly pushed to com- 
pletion. The werk on all these ships 
was begun some time previously by con- 
tract under the Shipping Board. The 
Navy Department had now taken over 
this work under its direction. Repairs 
to the Vaterland, which has been re- 
named the Leviathan, cost slightly less 
than $1,000,000. The Leviathan is the 
largest merchant vessel in the world. 
Subsequently other German ships were 
placed under the American flag. 

The seized German ships represent the 
beginnings of the new American mercan- 
tile marine. But more important addi- 
tions are being made by purchase and 
construction. Thus, Austro-Hungarian 
ships have been acquired by purchase, 
since a state of war thus far does not 
exist between the United States and 
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Austria-Hungary. International law per- 
mits the requisition of foreign tonnage 
if due compensation is paid to the owners. 
The first Austro-Hungarian ship thus 
acquired was the Martha Washington, 
8,312 tons, which the Shipping Board 
announced would be requisitioned and 
turned over to the War Department for 
emergency service. 


The Shipbuilding Program 


Major Gen. Goethals on July 13 outlined 
his shipbuilding program. He stated that 
contracts had then been awarded for 348 
wooden ships, representing 1,218,000 tons 
and costing $174,000,000, and seventy- 
seven steel ships, representing 642,800 
tons and costing $101,660,356. He added 
that negotiations were proceeding for an- 
other hundred wooden ships. Major Gen. 
Goethals then explained that he mainly 
relied on the construction of steel ships 
of standard pattern for getting the 
greatest amount of the most serviceable 
tonnage in the shortest time. Contracts 
were to be offered for the building of two 
plants (to be owned by the Government) 
for the construction of fabricated steel 
ships, to produce 400 ships, aggregating 
2,500,000 tons, within eighteen to twenty- 
four months, and absorbing $550,000,000. 
Major Gen. Goethals also foreshadowed 
the commandeering of ships then in proc- 
ess of building for private account, aggre- 
gating more than 1,500,000 tons. 

Disagreement between Major Gen. Goe- 
thals and the Shipping Board, of which 
William Denman was President, led to 
the resignation on July 20 of Major Gen. 
Goethals and the demand by President 
Wilson that Mr. Denman likewise resign. 
Edward N. Hurley, formerly Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, was 
appointed President of the Shipping 
Board, and Rear Admiral W. L. Capps, 
Chief Constructor of the Navy, was 
designated General Manager of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Bain- 


bridge Colby of New York was also 
appointed a member of the Shipping 
Board. 

The first important act of the Govern- 
ment after the reconstitution of the Ship- 
ping Board was the commandeering of 
all power-driven cargo-carrying and pas- 





senger vessels above 2,500 tons dead 
weight capacity under construction, and 
all materials, machinery, equipment, and 
outfit pertaining to such construction. 


- The order was issued to the owners of 


shipyards on Aug. 3 by Admiral Capps in 
virtue of the authority delegated to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Compen- 
sation, the order explained, would be paid 
at a later date. Thus, by a single stroke, 
the United States came into possession of 
over 1,500,000 tons of shipping in process 
of construction. Most of the 700 vessels 
commandeered were owned in Great Brit- 
ain and Norway. When completed, these 
vessels will almost double America’s 
steam tonnage in foreign trade. 


With the submission of new estimates 
by the Shipping Board on Aug. 24 the 
Government’s complete shipbuilding pro- 
gram was made public. It called for a 
total of 1,270 ships, of 7,968,000 tons, in 
addition to nearly 2,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping which was already under construc- 
tion in American yards, and which had 
been commandeered by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The program is to 
be carried out by the end of the fiscal 
year on June 30, 1918, and requires a 
new billion-dollar appropriation, thus 
bringing the total amount required for 
building, commandeering, and purchas- 
ing vessels up to two billions. The de- 
tails of the program are shown in the 
following table: 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


Num- Ton- Estimated 
ber. nage. Cost. 

Ships contracted for.433 1,919,200 $285,000,000 
Ships ready to be 
contracted for when 

funds are available.452 
Ships under negotia- 


2,968,000 455,500,000 


HONS hnwa ees ves eee 237 1,281,400 194,000,000 

$934,500,000 

Miscellaneous vessels.150 1,800,000 300,000,000 
Organization and other miscel- 

TANGOUS EXPENSOB..cécicevcccesce 35,000,000 


Amount authorized by Congress 


June 6, 1917, ($300,000,000 ap- 

POOTIADG) © oinikss Ses ecntacvecaccse 550,000,000 
Amoynt to be authorized for 

building program immediately in 

sight, making no allowance for 

changes in cost of labor and : 

SIN is oak viele p cae eee Ome 719,500,000 
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COMMANDEERING PROGRAM 
For commandeered ships, amount 
POGUIFED. 6 é-c 6 kc o:s a cecgacesavccs $515,000,000 
For commandeered ships, amount 
authorized by Congress June 6, 


DOE vcltawewscuibevesenaeoacvedas 250,000,000 
—_>———__-—- 

Balance requiring authorization 
BY CONBTESE. cc.civdccccusccusus 265,000,000 


PURCHASE PROGRAM 

For vessels to be purchased other 

than under construction or com- 
THAMGGCIOR ssi iecicedideciensevus 150,000,000 

SUMMARY 
Tota:t amount, in round figures, 
to be purchased in addition to 
amounts already authorized: 


For commandeered vessels...... 265,000,000 
For construction of new vessels. 719,500,000 
For purchase of new vessels.... 150,000,000 

Grand total ..occesceesseces Gl,104,500,000 


Amounts desired to be appro- 
priated for remainder of fiscal 





year 1918: 
For commandeered vessels...... $365,000,000 
Por building program. «....6. cece 400,000,000 
For purchase of vessels......... 150,000,000 
"TOE cceccc nieces cacnnaces cued QeUUnOUe 


Three Great Shipyards 


Contracts for the construction of three 
great Government-owned _ shipbuilding 
yards were awarded on Aug. 31 by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to the 
American International Corporation, the 
Submarine Boat Corporation, and the 
Merchants’ Shipbuilding Company. After 
the first ship is turned out from one of 
these yards it will be possible to produce 
one 5,000-ton steel vessel every two 
working days. 

On Sept. 7 it was announced that the 
United States is to build a great fleet of 
merchant vessels of from 10,000 to 12,000 
tons, capable of attaining a speed of 16 
knots or better. Contracts already en- 
tered into for ships of smaller capacity 
and lower speed would be carried out, but 
practically all of the millions which Con- 
gress had been asked for in addition to 
the original appropriation of $500,000,- 
000 for construction would be devoted to 
the fast ships. At least 150 cargo ‘ships 
aggregating from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
tons will be built under the new Shipping 
Board plan, and not one of them will be 
slower than 16 knots, while many of 


them will be capable of 18 knots or more. 
Careful investigations made by Chairman 
Hurley of the Shipping Board and Secre- 
tary Redfield of the Department of Com- 
merce showed that vessels capable of 16 
knots or more were practically free from 
successful submarine attack. 

A question which is causing some per- 
plexity was raised by the commandeering 
of the ships building for British interests. 
On one side it was proposed that they 
should be retained by the United States 
in spite of the objections of Great Brit- 
ain, but it was pointed out on the other 
hand that soon after the arrival of the 
British War Mission in the United States 
the British Government gave assurances 
that it would not protest against the 
commandeering of British vessels on 
American stocks. Later there was an en- 
deavor to put through an inter-allied 
chartering agreement, which, in the view 
of American officials, would have given 
the United States hardly enough repre- 
sentation of power in the control of allied 
shipping. For this reason the proposal 
was rejected. Following this, Great 
Britain is understood to have changed her 
position on the question of commandeer 
and to have demanded that the ships she 
is building here be turned back to her on 
their completion. 


The Chartering Commission 


Another far-reaching development in 
the control of the Shipping Board took 
place on Sept. 6, when Mr. Hurley an- 
nounced the formation of an American 
Chartering Commission, with headquar- 
ters in New York, to have absolute power 
over all charters of American ships or 
by American shippers. The proposed 
powers of the American Chartering 
Commission are much broader than those 
of the Inter-Allied Chartering Committee 
in London. Mr. Hurley and the Ship- 
ping Committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense agreed upon a tentative 
universal shipping rate to be enforced 
on all Government shipments on Amer- 
ican vessels. Close co-operation was also 
arranged between the Embargo Adminis- 
tration Board and the Shipping Board to 
insure the widest possible control of alien 
tonnage. 
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The rounding off of the Shipping 
Board’s jurisdiction was made manifest 


in the conclusion arrived at by the 
Exports Board and the Shipping Board 
that the United States has full authority 
to commandeer neutral tonnage tied up 
in American ports, as “ war necessity.” 


This decision affected 400,000 tons of 
neutral shipping, of which 250,000 was 
Dutch. An interesting point involved in 
this step was the revival of the ancient 
right of angary, which is recognized 
as part of international law and means 


the right to enforce transportation. 
All efforts to effect an agreement with 
the Allies for a general rate reduction 
in the Atlantic have so far proved in- 
effective, owing to the fact that Great 
Britain’ method of shipping control has 
made it impossible for the British to 
co-operate in the: Shipping Board plan. 
In regard to shipping on the Pacific, 
where Japan dominates the situation, 
negotiations were begun on the arrival 
of the Japanese War Mission headed by 
Viscount Ishii. 





Enemies Within the United States 


The Government’s Treatment of Enemy Aliens. 


Spies, and 


T= large number of enemy aliens 
in the United States presents one 
of the many problems with which 

the Government has to deal. Tech- 
nically, every German who has not taken 
out first papers and who, therefore, still 
owes allegiance to the Fatherland is an 
enemy alien; but, while the great ma- 
jority of these aliens are naturally either 
sympathetic to German war aims, or at 
least unable to give their wholehearted 
support to the Allies, they are not'a 
source of danger to the United States. 

Only a small section have given evidence 

of disaffection, or endeavored to cause 

trouble. 


On the outbreak of war in 1914 the 
British Government interned all German 
subjects because it was difficult to know 
who were and who were not engaged in 
some form of espionage. Such a meas- 
ure would be impracticable in the United 
States, and efforts have accordingly 
been limited to watching and arresting 
only those Germans whom there was 
some reason of suspecting as spies or 
agents of the German Government. This 
is the task of the Secret Service, and 
from the nature of its work it is im- 
possible to give any idea of what has 
been done except where the arrest of 
Germans has actually been reported. 


Seditionists 


Prisoners of War 

The largest group of interned Ger- 
mans consists of those who come under 
the heading of prisoners of war, as dis- 
tinct from men suspected of espionage. 
Practically all these prisoners of war 
are officers and men who formed the 
crews of the German merchant vessels 
seized in American ports; and most of 
them were arrested in New York and 
sent in the first place to Ellis Island. 
The Government has leased a hotel and 
grounds at Hot Springs, N. C., and there’ 
established a detention camp, where sev- 
eral hundred German merchant officers 
and sailors are now accommodated in 
very comfortable quarters. Five hundred 
officers and a hundred sailors here enjoy 
their new-found leisure in a _ hundred 
acres of shaded lawn, and need not work 
unless they feel so inclined. As soon 
as new buildings are erected another six 
hundred men will be sent to Hot Springs. 

The Germans at Hot Springs have 
caused no trouble, and do not seem in- 
clined to do so. They are seafaring men 
and philosophic enough to enjoy their 
enforced holiday. They obey the few 
rules imposed on them. They answer 
roll call at 9 A. M. daily and take part in 
a fire’ drill. Then they are practically 
free within the grounds until taps sound 
at 11 P. M. They are practically on the 
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“honor system” and are allowed to 
make rules for their own guidance 
through a number of committees. They 
work when they work and play when 
they play, idling but little. The chief 
officers have organized classes, and daily 
instruction is given to petty officers and 
common seamen in mathematics, naviga- 
tion, and languages. Squads run through 
military setting-up exercises daily. Some 
of the men work for the Government, in- 
cluding fifty ship carpenters engaged in 
the construction of the new barracks, 
and others are employed as day laborers. 
The pay ranges from $20 to $30 a month. 
A number of the men work in the seven- 
acre tract, where a fine crop of vege- 
tables is growing, and others find diver- 
sion in their own little garden plots. 
Agriculture appeals to most of the in- 
terned men. 


By the riverside the officers have built 
a village of miniature rustic houses, 
using tree limbs and roots, stones, odds 
and ends of material found on the hotel 
grounds. One house has panels of old 
matting. A small church with a steeple 
is nearing completion. The prisoners 
are allowed to receive newspapers and 
other reading matter, and, subject to 
the station censorship, to write and re- 
ceive letters. About thirty members of 
German officers’ families have gone to 
the village of Hot Springs, and these the 
officers are privileged to receive for an 
hour each Sunday. They can see them as 
often as they wish, the families coming to 
the fence, but no conversation is allowed 
except during the Sunday hour. Few 
visitors are allowed to inspect the station, 
and they are not permitted to speak to 
the Germans except by way of salutation 
in passing. The Germans do not salute 
the Americans in charge, although they 
generally speak in salutation. The watch- 
men are not supposed to talk with them. 
The Germans are well fed on plain food 
—potatoes, beans, cabbage, turnips, and 
material for soups and stews. The United 
States furnishes the food at a cost of 
about 50 cents per man a day, and the 
German chefs cook it. 


Methods of Handling Prisoners 


In the expectation that the progress of 
the war will throw on the United States 


the burden of looking after large num- 
bers of prisoners, the War Department 
is completing plans for handling many 
thousands more. According to an offi- 
cial statement, all war prisoners, whether 
military or naval, will ultimately be 
placed in the custody of the War Depart- 
ment, and the Adjutant General of the 
army will have general control through 
five principal bureaus, namely: 

1. A bureau of administration charged 
with the composition and personnel of 
the guards, the pay, rations, clothing, 
and transportation of them. 

2. A bureau of empioyment in charze 
of the labor of prisoners, both within 
their places of internment and on Federal, 
State, and private projects without the 
prisons, 

3. A bureau of religious and educational 
welfare, to which bureau all matters 
connected with religion, education, rec- 
reation, and the dealing with Red Cross 
and benevolent assistance will be con- 
ducted. 

4. A bureau of inquiry charged with the 
custody of the records of war prisoners, 
and through which information concern- 
ing the prisoners will be transmitted to 
the enemy’s Government and to the Na- 
tional Red Cross Society. This bureau 
is also charged with the forwarding of 
mail, money orders, and packages sent 
from the prisoners’ home country for de- 
livery to individual prisoners; and 

5. A bureau of repatriation, charged 
with the final restoration of prisoners to 
their home country at the conclusion of 
hostilities. 

Three War Prison Barracks 

The places of detention are known as 
war prison barracks and at present three 
such barracks have been established, lo- 
cated at Fort McPherson, Ga.; Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., and Fort Douglas, Utah. 
Each barracks is commanded by a Colonel 
of the regular army, assisted by a staff 
of officers similar to that of a command- 
ing officer of an army post or camp. 

The general regulations under which 
war prisoners are held were made the 
subject of a special article of the Fourth 
Hague Convention. In addition to this, 
the United States is bound by certain 
provisions of the Geneva Convention. 
Officers who may be made prisoners 
are allowed, under the provisions of The 
Hague Convention, the pay of officers of 

the corresponding grade in the army of 
the captors’ Government, and such is the 
present practice in the United States. 
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The enlisted men who are made pris- 
oners are given the same medical atten- 
tion, pay, clothing, and quarters as are 
allowed United States soldiers. The 
quarters authorized for war prisoners 
are similar to and constructed in ac- 
cordance with the specifications govern- 
ing the construction of cantonments used 
by the army of the United States. War 
prisoners are not confined in the sense 
of being placed in jails or prisons or 
penal institutions, but as it is necessary 
to limit their freedom of movement, the 
cantonments in which they are confined 
are surrounded by a wire fence. Within 
the limits of this fence prisoners are 
given liberty of action. 


Entire Religious Freedom 

The Hague Convention requires that 
war prisoners shall enjoy complete lib- 
erty in the exercise of their religion. 
To provide for this, there is a chaplain 
of the regular army cn the staff of the 
commandant of each war prison bar- 
racks, who has general supervision of 
the religious matters connected with the 
prison, and services are authorized for 
all prisoners so desirmg where churches 
of special denominations are located in 
the vicinity of the places of internment. 
A representative of the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations is also accredited to each 
war prison barracks and, in conjunction 
with the barracks chaplain, assists in 
the athletic and social affairs of the 
prisoners. In the event of the death of 
a war prisoner, the same honors and 
respect are shown as in case of the 
death of an individual of corresponding 
rank in the United States Army. 

The educational welfare of the pris- 
oners is under the immediate control of 
the barracks chaplain, who is charged 
with the organization of courses of in- 
struction as elected by the prisoners and 
who is aided in the work by the prisoners 
themselves. Later, vocational training 
will be introduced in each barrack to 
provide for prisoners who are without 
any trade or vocation, the qualified pris- 
oners being used as instructors for the 
others. 

Prisoners are entitled to send mail 
matter through international mails with- 
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out postage. Mail matter for domestic 
destination is subject to postage, as is 
also all incoming mail, both outgoing 
and incoming mail being censored at the 
barracks. 

As the number of prisoners increases, 
the Adjutant General will, under the au- 
thority granted him by Paragraph 6 of 
the Fourth Hague Convention, authorize 
the employment of these prisoners on 
work connected with the public service, 
for individuals, and upon their own ac- 
count. 

In arriving at the wages to be paid 
prisoners for these classes of work, the 
provisions of international law govern. 
When the work is for branches of the 
public service or for private persons, the 
conditions are settled in an agreement 
with military authorities. The wages of 
prisoners go toward improving their po- 
sitions, and any balances remaining are 
paid them on their release, after deduct- 
ing the cost of maintenance. 

Complete records are kept of all sums 
disbursed for the care and upkeep of war 
prisoners, and at the close of hostilities 
reports of these disbursements are for- 
warded to the enemy Government for re- 
imbursement. 


Some of Those Interned 


Among the Germans who have been ar- 
rested—on the suspicion of being spies— 
by Secret Service agents of the Govern- 
ment are Carl Heynen, for years one of 
the most influential German agents in 
North America, and at one time German 
Consul General at Mexico City; P. A. 
Borgemeister, formerly a New York 
banker, but more recently confidential 
secretary to Dr. Heinrich Albert, late 
Financial Attaché of the German Em- 
bassy in Washington; Professor Jona- 
than Zenneck, an expert in wireless 
telegraphy, and Heinrich S. Ficke, au- 
ditor in New York City of the North 
German Lloyd Steamship Company, 
whose home on Staten Island commands 
a view of the ships entering and leaving 
New York Harbor. These and other 
suspects were connected either directly 
or indirectly with the German Govern- 
ment and great financial, industrial, and 
maritime concerns owned or controlled by 
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German interests. Most of the spy sus- 
pects are interned at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. 

A Copenhagen dispatch, dated July 26, 
stated that more effective measures than 
were then in force for supervision of 
Scandinavian liners plying to the United 
States must be put into effect if the pas- 
sage of numerous German agents and 
couriers and the transmission of intelli- 
gence by German spies in America were 
to be checked. It was said authoritative- 
ly that German passport-forging bureaus 
were equipping German agents in Scan- 
dinavia with fraudulent Scandinavian 
passports. These were copied from genu- 
ine originals in the same fashion as 
American passports had been counter- 
feited photographically by the Pass Bu- 
reau of the Admiralty. New names and 
descriptions are substituted occasionally, 
but sometimes the only change is to at- 
tach a new photograph of the ostensible 
holder. Every liner sailing to the United 
States carries 200 or 300 passengers, 
principally of Scandinavian nationality. 
There is little to prevent the Intelligence 
Department of the German Admiralty, 
now under the leadership of Captain Karl 
Boy-Ed, ex-Naval Attaché at Washing- 
ton, from planting any desired number 
of agents, equipped apparently with 
genuine Scandinavian passports, among 
the passengers. Various attempts to re- 
cruit neutrals for courier and information 
missions to the United States had been 
reported more or less definitely. The 
Seandinavian police, the dispatch con- 
tinued, also could tell a tale of unmasked 
Americans who were employed in the 
German Secret Service. 


Those Who Organize Sedition 

Among the measures instituted by the 
United States Government is the pro- 
hibition of German residents from going 
within a certain distance of forts, armo- 
ries, shipyards, piers, and other places 
where the presence of enemies or spies 
would be dangerous. Germans who can 
prove their good faith are allowed to 
go within the barred zones provided they 
have permits. 

Another aspect of the enemy alien 
problem is the participation of Germans 
in movements of native origin, such as 


the stirring up of labor troubles, aiding 
anti-war agitation, and encouraging the 
activities of anarchist groups. As many 
of these movements were in existence 
before the United States entered the 
war and are local manifestations of a 
worldwide discontent with the existing 
social order, it is not always easy to 
draw the line between genuine reform- 
ers and pro-Germans; but to be on the 
safe side the Government has taken 
vigorous action in combating all move- 
nents opposed to .the conduct of the 
war or tending to prevent enlistment 
and to destroy the fighting spirit in the 
nation. Under the Espionage act it is 
unlawful to discourage or oppose re- 
cruiting, and the Postmaster General 
has power to stop the mailing privilege 
ef any publications which give voice to 
anti-war or anti-conscription views. 
About twenty Socialist and radical 
newspapers and magazines have been 
so dealt with. 


A further development has been in con- 
nection with the German-language 
papers of the United States. Some of 
these newspapers have been, either by di- 
rect comment or by insinuation and sat- 
ire, conducting an active campaign 
against the Government, and already sev- 
eral of them have been suppressed. 


Considerable resentment has been ex- 
presssed by Socialists, radicals, and oth- 
ers against these measures on the ground 
that the Government is acting autocrati- 
cally in abridging the freedom of the 
press and other rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution. Street meetings 
have also been prohibited or broken up; 
the headquarters of the Socialist Party 
in Chicago has been subjected to a domi- 
ciliary visit by Department of Justice 
agents, and papers seized; the home 
of Professor Scott Nearing, a radical 
writer on economics, has been similarly 
searched; and in every direction the 
Government has been vigorously endeav- 
oring to suppress revolutionary and radi- 
cal movements that are suspected of be- 
ing seditious and treasonable. 

The organization which has caused the 
greatest concern is the I. W. W., (the 
Industrial Workers of the World,) whose 
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main tenet is the Syndicalist idea of dis- 
possessing employers of their property 
and conducting the industries of the na- 
tion under the direct ownership and 
management of the workers themselves, 
organized in industrial unions, or guilds. 
The I. W. W. program, however, besides 
aiming at this form of industrial de- 
mocracy, also approves methods of vio- 
lence, which are due to anarchist influ- 
ences, such as the destruction of prop- 
erty. This is the so-called plan of 
“sabotage,” and it is this which has 
caused the Government to regard the 
I. W. W. as the most dangerous element 
in the community at the present time, 
and to suspect that the organization is 
being encouraged by German interests. 


Drafting Friendly Aliens 
A resolution passed Congress on Sept. 
13 authorizing the draft of all friendly 
aliens who have been in the country one 
year; those who claim exemption through 








treaty will be allowed ninety days to 
leave the country. It is estimated that 
this action will call approximately 1,275,- 
000 men to the American colors; besides 
these there are 81,000 enemy aliens who 
under the resolution could be put to 
work related to the war, but not as sol- 
diers. It is understood that Great Brit- 
ain and France will take over their 
drafted nationals; the others would be- 
come part of the American forces. 

On Sept. 19 a joint committee on the 
Trading With the Enemy act approved 
a clause stipulating that all papers 
printed in foreign languages, when criti- 
cising war measures, must file transla- 
tion accompanied by an affidavit, with 
the Post Office of the city in which the 
publications are located. 

Congress also enacted into law a 
measure carrying drastic regulations 
against any commercial intercourse in 
this country in which subjects of Ger- 
many may be financially concerned. 


Work of the American Red Cross 


Sketch of a Great Relief System 


HE War Council of the Red Cross, 
with Henry P. Davison of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. as Chairman, was 
created May 10, 1917, by Presi- 

dent Wilson to carry on the extraordi- 
nary relief work made necessary by the 
entrance of the United States into the 
European war. From May 10 to Aug. 
31 this council appropriated for its work 
in the countries of-the Allies the sum of 
$12,339,681. -An elaborate report of the 
work of the American Red Cross, issued 
in September, contains many interesting 
details. The general objects of the work 
in France are described as follows: 


1. To establish and maintain hospitals 
for soldiers in the American Army in 
France. 

2. To establish and maintain canteens, 
rest houses, recreation huts and other 
means of supplying the American soldiers 
with such comforts and recreation as the 
army authorities may approve. 

3. To-establish and maintain in France 
canteens, rest houses, recreation huts, and 
other means of supplying comforts and 





recreation for the soldiers in the armies 
of our allies. 

4. To distribute hospital equipment and 
supplies of all kinds to military hospitals 
for soldiers of the American or allied 
armies. 

5. To engage in civilian relief, including: 

(a) The care and education of destitute 
children. 

(b) Care of mutilated soldiers. 

(c) Care of sick and disabled soldiers. 

(d) Relief work in the devastated areas 
of France and Belgium, such ag furnish- 
ing to the inhabitants of these districts 
agricultural implements, household goods, 
foods, clothing, and such temporary shel- 
ter as will enable them to return to their 
homes. 

(e) To provide relief for and guard 
against the increase of tuberculosis. 

6. To furnish relief for soldiers and civil- 
ians held as prisoners by the enemy and 
to give assistance to such civilians as are 
returned to France from time to time from 
the parts of Belgium and France held by 
the enemy. 

7. To supply financial assistance to com- 
mittees, societies, or individuals allied 
with the American Red Cross and carry- 
ing on relief work in Europe. 





















Scope of Red Cross Work 


Separate commissions of representa- 
tive Americans, skilled in medical and 
administrative work, have been sent to 
Europe. The first commission, which 
went to France, is headed by Major 
Grayson. M. P. Murphy, Vice President 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, has general ‘supervision over the 
work of the American Red Cross in Eu- 
rope, and its membership is composed of 
fourteen leading experts in special lines 
of work. Each of the other commissions 
has been selected along similar lines, and 
the work of all these commissions is 


either volunteer or is paid by private con- 


tributions. 

“The effort,’ the report adds, “has 
been, in accordance with the expressed 
views of the President of the United 
States and of the civil and military au- 
thorities of France, to co-ordinate along 
helpful lines all relief work being done in 
France and America.” 

Concerning the scope of the Red Cross 
work in behalf of the United States 
Army the report says: 

“The first and supreme object of 
American Red Cross care is our own 
army and navy. The American Army in 
‘France is received in large reception 
camps on the coast, and after several 
weeks of preliminary training the men 
are sent across the country to permanent 
training camps back of the firing lines. 
Along the route followed by the troops 
the Red Cross has established infirmaries 
and rest stations, each in charge of an 
American trained nurse with an Ameri- 
can man to assist her. 

“ Additional infirmaries and rest sta- 
tions will be established in the near fut- 
ure, and adequate buildings are also 
being erected wherever needed. 

“ Canteens are being established by the 
Red Cross at railway stations where 
American soldiers on reserve duty or on 
leave, and those returning to or from 
duty, may find rest and refreshment. 
Baths, food, games, and other comforts 
will be made available at these canteens. 

“When American troops start for 
France the men are given comfort kits. 
Christmas parcels will be sent over later. 
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“The War Council has appropriated 
$100,000 for medical research work in 
France, 

“To be able to do its work without 
delay, the Red Cross is establishing ware- 
houses at different points of importance 
in the French theatre of war. An ap- 
propriation of $500,000 has been voted 
to establish this service and provide its 
first stock of supplies. 


Millions Spent for Supplies 

“In response to a cable from the com- 
mission in France, the War Council ap- 
propriated $1,500,000 to purchase food- 
stuff to be sent to France. 

“Tt has also appropriated $1,000,000 
for the purchase of supplies in France; 
all for use in the hospital supply service. 

“ Near the firing line the Red Cross is 
establishing field canteens. Extending 
the work already begun by the French 
Red Cross, it will provide one of these 
canteens for every corps of the French 
army, and as well later for the Ameri- 
ean Army. 

“To carry out these plans the War 
Council has made appropriations of about 
$700,000, which will establish the can- 
teens and maintain them for about three 
months. Much of the equipment will be 
supplied by the French Army. 


“A Red Cross transportation service, 
through the co-operation of the French, 
British, and Italian Governments, the 
United States Shipping Board, and the 
leading steamship and railroad com- 
panies, has been established to handle 
the vast quantities of medical and relief 
supplies now being shipped almost daily 
to France, Belgium, Serbia, Russia, and 
other belligerent countries. 

“The Red Cross will have cargo space 
on every steamer chartered by the United 
States Shipping Board. Army transports 
also will carry Red Cross supplies. 

“In advance of the fighting forces the 
United States sent to the European bat- 
tlefields six base hospitals organized dur- 
ing the last year by the Red Cross—the 
first United States Army organization 
sent to Europe. These were sent at the 
request of the British Commission. 

“ More than a dozen base hospitals or- 
ganized by the American Red Cross are 
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now seeing active service in France, and 
others are rapidly being made ready for 
foreign service. Each of these base hos- 
pitals has a staff of 22 physicians, 2 den- 
tists, 65 Red Cross nurses, and 150 enlist- 
ed men of the Army Medical Corps. Be- 
fore war was declared, 26 of these units 
had been formed, and 47 are now ready 
for service. It costs at least $75,000 to 
equip a base hospital with beds, blankets, 
sterilizers, operating tables, tents, dental 
outfits, automobiles, and kitchens.” 


500,000 White Plague Victims 


One of the most important undertak- 
ings of the Red Cross in France is to 
combat the tuberculosis peril. The re- 
port says that at the present time 500,000 
persons are afflicted with tuberculosis as 
a direct result of the war, and that 
“scientific efforts to control the spread 
of the malady are not only of supreme 
concern to France herself but they are of 
great importance in making France 
healthy for our own troops.” All work 
is being done under the general adminis- 
tration of the French Government and by 
French people. 

For the relief of wounded and sick 
French soldiers and their families the 
American Red Cross has appropriated 
$1,000,000, and the organization has 
made plans to take care temporarily of 
the hundreds of thousands of destitute 
refugees in France. The report cites the 
French Ministry of the Interior as au- 
thority for the statement that these refu- 
gees number about 400,000, but adds 
that “there is reason to think that the 
number is much larger.” 


Budget of Expenditures 


The following summary, covering the 
financial part of the Red Cross’ great 
undertakings, concludes the report: 


The budget for expenditures in France to 
cover the period until Nov. 1, 1917, pre- 
pared by J. H. Perkins, Director of the 
Department of Military Affairs, Red 
Cross Commission in France, is for a total 
expenditure of $1,773,250. This covers 
work for the United States Army, surgical 
dressings, equipment and operation of diet 
kitchens, canteens, American Red Cross 
Motor Ambulance service, hospital ex- 
penses, &c. 
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The budget of the Department of Civilian 
Relief in France, prepared by Homer 
Folks, Director of the Red Cross Depart- 
ment of Civil Affairs in France, up to 
Nov. 1, 1917, calls for $2,190,353. 

The budget of the Department of Admin- 
istration in Paris, prepared by Carl Tay- 
lor, Director of Administration, up to Nov. 
1, 1917, calls for $115,700. 

The budget of the Planning Department, 
prepared by George B. Ford, Director, up 
to Nov. 1, 1917, calls for $3,890. 

General appropriations have also been 
made, amounting in all to $10,692,601. 
They cover hospital supplies, foodstuffs, 
transportation supplies and motors, build- 
ing material, machinery, medical research, 
child welfare work, clothing, American 
Ambulance Hospital expenses, nurses, &c. 

Before appropriations are recommended 
by the French Commission they are care- 
,fully prepared by the Director of the par- 
ticular department concerned. They are 
then considered by a Finance Committee, 
consisting of Major Murphy, Chairman; 
J. H. Perkins, H. H. Harjes, H. O. Beatty, 
Carl Taylor, Homer Folks, William Endi- 
cott, and Ralph Preston. Three of this 
committee constitute a quorum, and every 
appropriation reported must receive the 
consent of all present. 

Most of those in charge, for the Red 
Cross, of the work in France are giving 
their own time and paying their own ex- 
penses. A special fund of $100,000 has 
also been privately contributed to meet ex- 
penses of members of the French Com- 
mission unable to pay their own way. 


The appropriations made for use in 
Europe outside of France, covering drugs 
anc medical supplies, relief funds, and 
expenses, are reported as follows: 


BOY VERUGING: + Soc cidtew ances eee $322,780.87 
POPs TUMGIIE ac desedccaces ; 247,000.00 
MOP Tele caesasaee Sccnie wns ‘ 210,000.00 
DOr “BOVIS. diviegs cavveecc ae 222,500.00 
MOP TIRRIARE oisccvsiedka cows 8,800.00 
Or APG: 6 ici codes vec ‘ 600,000.00 
Other appropriations ....... 36,000.00 


The total appropriations by the War 
Council for Red Cross work in Europe 
are as follows: 


EN: VANCE .s/esiciens ec s6seisie'ss.chhOOOe COL00 
‘Outside of France........ +» 1,647,080.87 





Grand total  os0siesevs ss ss$12j/830) 681.87 


Some of the European appropriations 
are to cover a full year, but the greater 
part, the report adds, will have been 
spent by November of this year, 










































Progress of the War 


Recording Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 


From August 20 Up to and Including September 19, 1917 


UNITED STATES 


President Wilson issued a proclamation for- 
bidding exports to neutral countries with- 
out licenses. 

The first contingent of drafted men for the 
National Army arrived at their canton- 
ments Sept. 5. The second contingent 
was sent Sept. 18. 

Pacifists held a meeting in Chicago under 
the auspices of the People’s Council of 
America for Democracy and Terms of 
Peace. 

Labor voiced its loyalty to the Government 
at the conference of the American 
Alliance for Labor and Democracy in 
Minneapolis. 

President Wilson.sent a reply to Pope Bene- 
dict’s peace note, Aug. 27, rejecting the 
proposals and refusing to have any deal- 
ings with the present German autocracy. 


SUBMARINE BLOCKADE 


According to British official statements, Eng- 
land’s losses for the week ended Aug. 
18, included fifteen vessels of over 1,600 
tons; for the week ended Aug. 25, eighteen 
vessels; for the week ended Sept. 1, 
twenty ; for the week ended Sept. 8, twelve. 
These included the Royal Mail Com- 
pany’s steamer Desna and the Leyland 
liner Devonian. 

France lost between two and five ships of 
over 1,600 tons each week. 

Norway lost twenty-one ships in August. 

Four American members of the crew of the 
British schooner Minas Queen were lost 
when the ship was torpedoed. 

The American steamer Susan was sunk. 

Several American vessels, including the 
Westwego, were attacked by submarines 
off the coast of France on Sept. 5. In 
the battle which followed, one submarine 
was lost. 

The Atlantic Transport liner Minnehaha was 
sunk on Sept 7, and fifty members of 
the crew were lost. 

Statistics showed that 4,561,000 tons of ship- 
ping were sunk between Jan. 1 and 
Sept. 1. 

Germany sent a note to Argentina promising 
to modify her blockade, giving Argentine 
food ships freedom of the seas. Argen- 
tina accepted an offer of indemnity for 
the sinking of the Toro and announced 
that she considered the incident closed. 
Soon after this, however, Secretary 
Lansing made public dispatches containing 
unneutral information for the German 
Government, sent in the Swedish code 


through the Swedish Legation in Buenos 
Aires in charge of Baron Lowen, by 
Count Luxburg, German Chargé d’Af- 
faires at that capital. The Swedish 
Foreign Office decided not to recall Baron 
Lowen, declaring that he did not know 
the contents of the messages. The British 
yovernment asked Sweden for an explana- 
tion. Argentina dismissed the German 
Minister, recalled her Naval Attaché at 
Berlin, and demanded an explanation from 
Germany. An oral apology from _ the 
Under Secretary of the German Foreign 
Office to the Argentine Minister at Berlin 
was pronounced unsatisfactory. Germany 
sent a note to Sweden expressing regret 
for the disagreeable issues raised. 


CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Aug. 22—Germans begin offensive between 
the Tirul marshes and the River Aa, 
penetrating Russian positions. 

Aug. 25—Russians evacuate Riga. 

Aug. 24—Germans reach the River Aa at 
some places on the Gulf of Riga. 

Aug. 27—Germans take important positions 
east of Czernowitz and advance on the 
Riga front northwest of Jacobstadt. 

Sept. 2—Germans cross the Diva River near 
Uxkul and push northward, and also ad- 
vance toward Riga from the south. 

Sept. 3—Germans occupy Riga. 

Sept. 4—Russians retire northeast of Riga; 
Germans cut a nine-mile gap in their 
line. 

Sept. 5—Russians in their retreat toward the 
nertheast cross the Livonian River; forces 
east from Riga retire to Segevold, Lem- 
berg, and Detesubrayd. 

Sept. 10—Russians take the offensive in the 
region of Segevold, and force Germans 
back in a southerly direction. 

Sept. 11—Russians begin an offensive in the 
southeast section of Bukowina. 

Sept. 14—Russians on the Riga front capture 
Kronberg, Keitzen, Sisseral, and Peine. 


BALKAN CAMPAIGN 


Aug. 24—Teutons repulse Russo-Rumanian at- 
tacks near Soveja, Rumania. 

Aug. 29—Russian division abandons its posi- 
tion in the region of Fokshani. 

Aug. 30—Teutons repulsed by Russians near 
Sochka. 

Sept. 1—Rumanians ousted from hills north- 
east of Fokshani; Greek troops take part 
in raid in the Vardar sector. 

Sept. 17—Italian troops move 
through Albania and menace 
garian right flank. 
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Sept. 18—Rumanians in the Suchitza Valley 
capture part of Teuton fortified positions 
near Varnitza. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Aug. 20—French break German lines north of 
Verdun on an eleven-mile front, gaining 
Avocourt Wood, Dead Man Hill, Talou 
Ridge, and the Corbeaux and Cumiéres 
Woods; British repulse German counter- 
attack north of Epehy. 


Aug. 21—French capture the Cdéte de 1l’Oie, 
Regneville, and Samogneux; Canadians 


carry German positions on a mile front 
at Lens. 

Aug. 22—British capture important strategic 
positions for a mile along the Ypres- 
Menin _ road, and penetrate German 
trenches further north. 

Aug. 28—Canadians take important positions 
south of Lens. 

Aug. 24—French capture Hill 304 on the Ver- 
dun front and advance one and one-quar- 
ter miles beyond it; British forced from 
the ground won on the Ypres-Menin road. 

Aug. 25—French capture three fortified works 
near Béthincourt; British forced to give 
up ground captured near St. Quentin. 

Aug. 26—French gain on a two and a half 
mile front east of the Meuse; British ad- 
vance half a mile east of Hargicourt. 


Aug. 30—British repulse German attacks on 
the Verdun front, and penetrate German 
positions in Champagne east of the Teton. 

Sept. 1-3—French repulse German attacks 
between Cerny and Hurtebise. 


Sept. 4—Canadians advance 250 yards on 600- 
yard front at Lens. 

Sept. 6—French repulse violent attacks in the 
region of Cerny. 

Sept. 7—British forced to relinquish positions 
gained north of Frezenburg. 

Sept. S—French launch new offensive on the 
right bank of the Meuse, occupying im- 
portant positions on a front of about one 
and a half miles; Germans repulsed in 
Lorraine, east of Rheims, and north of 
Courcy. 

Sept. 11—British on the Somme carry a Ger- 
man trench near Villeret and cdvance 
their line nearly a quarter of a mile. 

Sept. 12—French in Champagne drive across 
two lines of German trenches, between 
St. Hilaire and St. Souplet, and enter the 
third line. 

Sept. 14—Germans enter French trenches on 
a 500-yard front north of Cauriéres Wood. 

Sept. 15—French retrieve losses north of 
Cauriéres Wood, but lose height near 
Chaume; British advance in Belgium east 
of Westhoek. 

Sept. 18—Germans on the Champagne front, 
after a violent bombardment south of 

the Miette River, reach the French lines 

toward the ‘Neufchatel Road; British im- 

prove their positions east of St. Julien 

and raid trenches in Inverness Copse. 
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ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


Aug. 20—Italians cross the 
north of Gorizia. 

Aug. 21—Italians capture defenses between 
Corite and Selo. . 

Aug. 22-24—Italians advance on the north- 
ern and southern wings of the Isonzo 
front in great drive on Trieste. 

Aug. 25—Italians capture Monte Santo. 

Aug. 27—Trieste civilians evacuate the city; 
Austrians evacuate Monte Santo. 

Aug. 29—Italians gain complete control of 
the Bainsizza Plateau and enter the 
Chiapovano Valley. 

Aug. 30—Italians surround Nakobil and at- 
tack the forest of Tarnovo. 

Aug. 31—Italians consolidate their gains on 
the Bainsizza and Carso Plateaus, and 
make further gains on San Gabriele. 

Sept. 1—German troops appear for the first 
time on the Carso front. 

Sept. 2-8—Italians push on in 
vizza Valley. 


Isonzo River 


the Bresto- 


Sept. 4—Italians capture Monte San Ga- 
briele. 
Sept. 5—Italians capture an Austrian posi- 


tion south of Ocrogio and repulse enemy 
attacks on the Carso Plateau from Cas- 
tagnevizza to the sea. 

Sept. 6-9—Monte San Gabriele changes hands 
several times. 

Sept. 10—Turkish reinforcements thrown 
into the campaign along the Isonzo front. 

Sept. 14—Italians gain the northwestern 
crest and the peak of Monte San Ga- 
briele. 


AERIAL RECORD 


On Aug. 22 Zeppelins raided Yorkshire, kill- 
ing one man, and Gotha airplanes raided 


Dover, Margate, and Ramsgate, killing 
eleven persons and _ injuring’ thirteen. 
Eight German machines were brought 
down. Another raid was made on the 


east coast on Sept. 2, and on Sept. 3 
bombs were dropped on the naval station 


at Chatham, killing 108 persons and 
wounding 92. The first moonlight raid 
over the London district occurred Sept. 


4. FEleven persons were killed and sixty- 
two hurt. 


Lhe British bombarded Zeebrugge, Bruges, 
and ‘many points back of the German 


lines in Belgium and Northern France. 

The Germans attacked Calais and Dunkirk. 

French aviators raided Stuttgart, Colmar, 
and bases near Metz. 

British naval seaplanes dropped bombs on 
German destroyers along the Belgian 
coast, hitting one destroyer and sinking 
at least one trawler. 

Italians raided Pola. 


The Germans attacked Vandelaincourt Hos- 
pital on Aug. 22, killing ten wounded men, 
one woman nurse, and nineteen men 
nurses. Another attack on the same hos- 

pital was made on Sept. 6, when nine- 

teen persons were killed and twenty-six 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


injured. British-American hospitals on 
the French coast were attacked. One 
bomb fell on a Harvard hospital, killing 
four Americans and wounding ten others, 
and another fell on a St. Louis unit, kill- 
ing one man. 


NAVAL MANOEUVRES 


Ttalian floats mounted with huge, new guns, 
bombarded Trieste, while British monitors 
shelled the rear slopes of the Hermada. 
Italian and British monitors shelled Pola. 

Feur German mine sweepers were destroyed 


by British light craft off the coast of Jut- - 


land. 
German submarine bombarded Scarbor- 
ough on Sept. 5, killing three persons and 
injuring five. 

German submarines appeared in the Gulf of 
Riga, and shelled several places on the 
coast. 


RUSSIA 


The National Conference was held at Mos- 
cow on Aug. 26. 

A counter-revolutionary, monarchistic con- 
spiracy to accomplish a coup d’état by 
arresting the Provisional Government was 
unearthed and many arrests were made 
in Moscow. Grand Duke Michael Alex- 
androvitch and Grand Duke Paul were 
arrested, together with Mlle. Margaret 
Hitrova and Mme. Liubov Hitrova. The 
Minister of Justice resigned after being 
upbraided by Kerensky for his failure to 
unearth the plot. 

Several adherents of the old imperial régime, 
including Mlle. Virubova, were exiled and 
taken across the Swedish frontier 

General Soukhomlinoff, the former Minister 
of War, was placed on trial on a charge 
of treason and his wife on a 
being an accomplice. 

A Cabinet crisis arose as a result of the op- 
position of the Constitutional Democratic 
Ministers to the food program of M. 
Pieschehonoff and the land policy of M. 
Tchernoff, as well as to the attitude of 
the majority toward the Ukraine. 

Premier Kerensky deposed General Korniloff 
and arrested his envoy, Vladimir Lvoff, 
following Korniloff’s demand that all 
civil and military powers be turned over 
to him as Commander in Chief of the 
army. Korniloff responded to the order 
of dismissal by moving an army against 


charge of 


Petrograd, where Kerensky proclaimed a 
state of siege. General Denikine, com- 
mander on the southwestern front, and 
the whole of his headquarters staff and 
General Erdelli were arrested. The Baltic 
fleet unanimously placed itself on the side 
of the Provisional Government. Ker- 
ensky became Commander in Chief of the 
army and General Alexeieff, Chief of Gen- 
eral Staff. 

General Krymoff, commander of the troops 
sent by Korniloff to capture Petrograd, 
was arrested and committed suicide. Kor- 
niloff himself was taken into custody. 

The Bolshevikis gained control of the Pet- 
rograd Council of Deputies. This resulted 
in friction between the Constitutional 
Democrats and the Socialists in the Cab- 
inet, followed by the withdrawal of all 
the ~Constitutional Democrats save one. 
A new Cabinet of five members was 
formed. 

A republic was proclaimed by the Provisional 
Government on Sept. 14. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Louis J. Malvy, Minister of the Interior and 
Radical Socialist, quit the French Cabinet, 
and the head of the Secret Service, M. 
Leymarie, also gave up his post as a re- 
sult of disclosures of alleged anti-patriotic 
activities on the part of Miguel Almerey- 
da, editor of the Bonnet Rouge, and some 
of the directors of the paper. The Ribot 
Cabinet resigned, and Paul Painlevé, Min- 
ister of War, formed a new Ministry. 

Because of the failure of efforts to induce 
the Poles to fight for Germany and Aus- 
tria, the Central Powers decided to aban- 
don their project with regard to the King- 
dom of Poland as outlined in the joint 
proclamation of Nov. 5, 1916. They were 
reported to have planned a new partition, 
Germany to annex such parts of Russian 
Poland as she needed to rectify her strat- 
egic frontier, this including about one- 
tenth of the territory, and Austria to an- 
nex the remaining nine-tenths, uniting it 
with Galicia and proclaiming the whole 
the Kingdom of Poland, with a status sim- 
ilar to Hungary’s, and with Emperor 
Charles as King. A decree published at 
Lublin and Warsaw on Sept. 12 trans- 
ferred the supreme authority to a regency 
council of three members, appointed by 
the monarchs of the occupying powers. 








Military Events of the Month 


From August 18 to September 18, 1917 






By Walter Littlefield 


S last month’s chronicle closed, the 
be battle line from Flanders to the 
Adriatic seemed everywhere to be 
in movement. The British and 
French were again striking hard north- 
east of Ypres. The Canadians, already 
having cracked the carboniferous nut of 
Lens, appeared to be on the point of ex- 
tracting the kernel. North of the Aisne 
and in Champagne the French were still 
checkmating the costly assault of the 
German Crown Prince. A bombardment 
at Verdun from the French side seemed 
to be puzzling military critics. The Ital- 
ians were just launching their second 
great offensive of the year. 


On the eastern front all was confusion 
and uncertainty—in the south the Ru- 
manians and Russians were still gal- 
lantly contesting Moldavia with the Aus- 
trians, but further north the Russian 
military mutiny and the Teutonic obvious 
lack of men and munitions to take full 
advantage of it left the military situation 
there dominated by the question: Where 
will the Germans strike in order to obtain 
a maximum gain—strategic, political, or 
industrial—with the minimum extension 
of line? 

In the course of the month three move- 
ments have developed and _ detached 
themselves from the foregoing mass un- 
til, by their intrinsic military importance, 
their sensational details, or their bear- 
ing upon the future, they have over- 
shadowed all else. These are the great 
Italian offensive, which has changed the 
battle of the Isonzo into the battle of the 
Julian Alps; the occupation of Riga by 
the Germans, and the French expansion 
of their lines north of the town of Ver- 
dun, which, beginning as something of 
an enigma, like the great German as- 
sault on that place in 1916, is gradually 
assuming a strategic movement of defi- 
nite progress and objective. 





Flanders Offensive Suspended 


But first let us dismiss as briefly as 
possible the events which have suffered 
obscuration by comparison on the west- 
ern front. Between Aug. 18 and 22 the 
British and French had _ consolidated 
their gains in Flanders northeast of 
Ypres on a three-mile front beyond St. 
Julien and Fortuyn, and had made a per- 
ceptible gain on the Ypres-Roulers road. 
The English alone had done the same 
on the road to Menin. These movements 
seemed a necessary preparation to an at- 
tempted envelopment of the Westhoek 
Ridge, which lies between. 

Then, in the early days of September, 
occurred an event which caused the Allies 
in this region to suspend operations until 
they could discover its meaning. This 
was the German order to the civil popu- 
lations of Thourout, Courtrai, and 
Roulers to take refuge in Ghent and 
Limbourg. Two explanations of this-act 
have been advanced: First, that the Ger- 
mans meditated a retreat to their forti- 
fied line, Scheldt-Ghent-Sas van Get; 
second, that they intended to flood the 
front of the Allies from Dixmude to 
Ypres by damming the Scheldt east of 
Ghent and turning its waters at that 
place up the Lys, which would also be 
dammed by the same obstruction, just as 
they had already flooded the country be- 
tween Nieuport and Dixmude by means 
of the Yser and its canals. 

To meet either emergency would re- 
quire an entirely different line of action. 
It will be remembered that in both the 
Nieuport-Dixmude affair of 1915 and 
the German retreat to the Hindenburg 
line last Spring the Allies were taken 
by surprise. Now, Germany’s advertised 


evacuation by the civil population of an 
area of 550 square miles in West Flan- 
ders is full of interesting possibilities. 
At Lens, on the night of Aug. 21-22, 
both Germans and the Canadians exe- 
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President Wilson Leading the Parade at Washington, Sept. 4, 1917, in Honor of the Men Drafted From the District of Columbia 
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cuted simultaneous assaults—like the 
rushing together of two locomotives 
head on—and, as usual, the Canadians 
had the best of it. This coal city of 
closely packed dwellings has now be- 
come a citadel of reinforced concrete— 


- possibly the strongest single position 


that has ever confronted the Allies on 
the western front. They have already 
entered some of the isolated quarters 
of the town, and have firmly established 
themselves on the north at the Cité St. 
Laurent and the Cité St. Edouard; on 
the west at Cité Jeanne d’Arc; on the 
south at Eleu or Leauvette. But between 
these suburbs and the concrete citadel lie 
the coal pits with their fathomless depths 
of ages and the mysteries of kultural 
strategy. Meanwhile, the struggle there 
has become a_ succession of ava- 
lanches of gas, burning oil, rifle and ma- 
chine-gun fire, and hand-to-hand strug- 
gles in which the German loss seems all 
out of proportion to the military value 
of the place with its present industrial 
uselessness. Less of an enigma is the 
fact that the besiegers are cautious in 
their use of big howitzers and high ex- 
plosive shells. 

The remainder of this front through 
Champagne and the Argonne has wit- 
nessed a constant application of at- 
trition—artillery duels, bombing, air- 
plane combats, and raids carried out by 
the Allies—with particular emphasis on 
the St. Quentin sector, on the Aisne and 
in the Champagne. These three places 
and their relation as approaches to the 
great industrial city of Laon were suf- 
ficiently dwelt on last month. Toward 
the middle of September the British, by 
a series of small drives, had improved 
their positions amid the farms north of 
St. Quentin; on the Aisne and in Cham- 
pagne the counter artillery bombard- 
ments of the French séemed to have 
gained dominance over those of the 
Crown Prince. The French raids, one of 
which in Champagne, between St. Hilaire 
and St. Souplet, on Sept. 12 swept over 
two of his trenches and established a line 
in the third, have accounted for many 
prisoners. 


The wonders of the great Italian of- 
fensive begun on the night of Aug. 18-19 
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—scenic, strategic, and personal—will be 
found in a descriptive article elsewhere 
in this magazine. I shall merely try to 
conventionalize the stage of the great 
drama and record its acts and scenes. 


Imagine a triangle erected on the 
forty-mile base extending from the Bat- 
tery to Peekskill via Tarrytown, with its 
vertex at Boston. At forty miles on its 
northern side of 190 miles would fall 
Hartford; at forty-four miles on its 
southern side of 120 miles would fall 
Bridgeport. Place this triangle on a map 
of similar scale of the Austrian coast- 
land, Carniola, Styria, and Lower Aus- 
tria, with its base resting on Tolmino 
and Trieste, with Gorizia somewhere near 
Tarrytown, and Hartford would become 
the great Austrian fertress of Klagen- 
furt; Bridgeport, Laibach; while the ver- 
tex, Boston, would fall on Vienna. Super- 
impose the topography of Vermont and 
its Green Mountains, and we have a fair 
idea of the terrain over which the Ital- 
ians are making their way, of the geo- 
graphical obstacles which obstruct their 
path, and the remoteness of their ob- 
jectives. 

Their campaign of last year left them 
in the possession of Gorizia and its 
bridgeheads, but not of the heights, ris- 
ing from 1,800 feet to 2,240 to the north- 
east and east of the town, and a foot- 
hold on the edge of the Carso Plateau, 
which is not unlike the approach to the 
Battery from Tarrytown, if only we 
imagine Manhattan Island strewn with 
volcanic heaps, some of them a thousand 
feet high. 

No, the Hudson would not adequately 
represent the Isonzo, for between Peeks- 
kill (Tolmino) and Tarrytown (Gorizia) 
the river would have to become deep and 
swift and narrow and pass through 
gorges rising higher than the Palisades. 
On May 14 last, the Italians, in an at- 
tack which defied all rules of tactics, 
and almost the imagination of strategy, 
to say nothing of the forces of nature, 
crossed this gorge above Gorizia and won 
Monte Cucco, or Kuk, om the eastern bank 
of the river. In a sustained offensive 
of twenty-five days they developed their 
lines along this bank so as to include the 
Vodice Ridge and south to the steps of 
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Monte Santo; while on the Carso they 
had mounted further on the plateau and 
were within striking artillery distance of 
the great volcanic mounds there— 
Faitihrib, 1,200 feet; Castagnavizza, 
with its protecting mound, 550 feet high; 
Selo, backed by Starilokva, 580 feet, and 
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finally the great isolated mass of Her- 
mada, with its varied summits rising 
from 500 to 800 feet above the. surround- 
ing lowlands, across which they moved 
until within mid-calibre range of Duino. 
In these twenty-five days the Italians 
captured 28,000 Austrians and had prob- 
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ably rendered hors de combat over 100,- 
000. 
Italian Army’s Achievement 


Such was the situation when, on the 
night of Aug. 18, they began a second and 
still more spectacular offensive, the end 
of which is not yet. So far they have 
gained sixty-five square miles of térri- 
tory. The Austrian casualties are calcu- 
lated to be 150,000, over 35,000 of whom 
are known to be prisoners. The enemy 
has also lost an immense amount of war 
material, principally abandoned in the 
vast intrenched camps on Bainsizza or 
captured under convoy in the Chiapovano 
Valley, and over 2,000 cattle on the hoof. 


But these figures give an inadequate 
idea of the vastness of the Italian 
achievement, its military and moral re- 
sults, and its potentialities for the future. 
At the present moment it looms up the 
most important and longest sustained as- 
sault upon the enemy in his own terri- 
tory since the war began. 

For convenience it may be well to re- 
member that four distinct forces, inde- 
pendent, yet each the complement of the 
other, are taking part: The Third Army, 
under General Cappello, in the north, on 
the Bainsizza Plateau, Monte Santo, 
Monte San Gabriele, and the approaches 
to San Daniele; the Second Army, under 
the Duke of Aosta, operating south to 
the sea, in the Valleys of Vippacco and 
Brestovizza, on the Carso, and before 
Hermada; the British and Italian moni- 
tors, which have bombarded Hermada 
and the Austrian ships and arsenals at 
Trieste and Pola; finally, the great 
Caproni aerial machines, which both on 
the battle line and over Trieste and Pola 
have ably aided the work of the soldiers 
and warships. 


For weeks prior to Aug. 18 the Italians 
at sundown every night had by a great 
engineering feat diverted the water of 
the Isonzo above Anhovo, and had built 
in the shallow stream thus left ten-foot 
bridges, which were concealed from view 
when the water resumed its natural 
course each morning. On the eve of the 
crossing they supplemented these with 
four pontoon bridges laid while their 
searchlights blinded the eyes of the Aus- 
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trians on the opposite cliffs. These 
bridges extended from Anhovo up to 
Loga, a distance of four miles. That 
night the stream remained diverted and 
the army of Cappello crossed, while the 
Duke of Aosta performed a diversion on 
the Carso. 


On the Bainsizza Plateau 


Thus a foothold on the northern part 
of the Bainsizza was gained, while simul- 
taneously the right wing of Cappello’s 
army descended upon the plateau from 
Monte Cucco and the Vodice and began 
to envelop Monte Santo and deploy into 
the Val Chiapovano. The Austrian army 
on the Bainsizza, threatened from three 
sides, made a rapid retreat to the ridge, 
1,000 feet high, which bounds the east- 
ern edge of the plateau from its sheer 
drop into the Chiapovano. 

Bainsizza Santo Spirito—“ The Windy 
Bath of the Holy Ghost ”—is called a 
plateau merely because it forms an ele- 
vated foundation upon which rest iso- 
lated masses of rock, just like the Carso. 
It is fifteen miles north and south and 
ten east and west. The Austrians had 
turned it into a series of intrenched 
camps and had burrowed into the hills 
for machine-gun nests and mid-calibre 
emplacements. All the material there 
which fell to the Italians showed that 
the Austrians believed that their stay 
would be permanent, protected as they 
were on the front by the deep-gorged 
Isonzo and on the south by the mount- 
ains from Cucco to San Daniele. 


On Aug. 24 the tricolor of Italy was 
flung to the breeze from the summit of 
Monte Santo. From this commanding 
height of 2,240 feet it was seen from 
Loga to the Hermada. On Sept. 1 Cap- 
pello had penetrated to a depth of seven 
and a half miles on a front of eleven 
over the Bainsizza, occupying all forti- 
fied positions and more than 40 villages 
and hamlets. On Sept. 14, after several 
repulses, the Italians established them- 
selves upon Monte San Gabriele, which 
rises 1,700 feet above the Isonzo and 
dominates San Daniele by 300 feet. 


Meanwhile the Duke of Aosta had been 
engaged in complementary manoeuvres 
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in the south and with the object of en- 
veloping the Hermada and clearing the 
Vippacco Valley and the approaches to 
Castagnavizza, and, on the low land in 
the extreme south, the marshes between 
San Giovanni and Duino. On Sept. 5 he 
suffered severe counterattacks from 
Castagnavizza (Kostanjevica) on the 
lines Castagnavizza-Korite and Korite- 
Celle, but he captured Selo in the Bresto- 
vizza and the Duino railway tunnel. 
From Aug. 19 to 22 his “ diversion ” be- 
fore Hermada was assisted by the Italian 
and British ‘monitors, commanded by 
Admiral Thaon de Revel, which later 
bombarded the shipping and naval depots 
at Trieste and Pola. On Aug. 29 a 
squadron of forty Caproni dropped more 
than 7,000 kilograms of bombs in the 
fortified woods of Panovizza. 


An Austrian War Council 


All this time the Austrians were at- 
tempting to create distractions by mak- 
ing heavy attacks in the Trentino region 
and along the Carnic Alps. Failing here, 
a council of war was called at Laibach 
on Sept. 7, presided over by Field Mar- 
shal Conrad von Hoetzendorf and at- 
tended by the commander on the Bain- 
sizza front, General Boroevic, and the 
commander of the Carso, Field Marshal 
Koevess. There it was determined to 
hold the eastern ridges of the Bainsizza 
and concentrate attacks against the Duke 
of Aosta. Turkish and German rein- 
forcements had already arrived on the 
front. According to Austrian Staff re- 
ports, made known at Laibach, the Ital- 
ians had been able to concentrate 5,000 
guns on a three-mile front, against 1,000 
of the Austrians. On another front, 
half as long, 599 had been counted. 
These had discharged 91,500 projectiles 
of all calibres in fourteen hours. It 
was found that the shells discharged 
from the Italian monitors, which are 
really floats of a design never before 
used in warfare, were greater in calibre 
than those ever before fired from a war- 
ship. 

I will leave to the imagination all 
speculations in regard to what the en- 
velopment of Tolmino, the occupation of 





Klagenfurt or Laibach (Lubiana)—Lai- 
bach would, of course, isolate the entire 
Istrian peninsula, with Trieste, Pola, and 
Fiume—may mean, and to the supplies 
of guns and munitions from her allies 
whieh, it is authoritatively stated, would 
enable Italy to secure a decision against 
Austria. 

San Gabriele doubtless dominates San 
Daniele, but beyond, on the way to Lai- 
bach, rises the great Ternova plateau 
to an altitude at Mount Goliak of 4,400 
feet. Still, the possession of San Ga- 
briele should eventually make possible 
the outflanking of the Austrian positions 
on this. plateau by way of the Chiapovano 
Valley on the northern side, and by the 
Laibach road at its southern base. With 
this accomplished, and with the removal 
of the danger of flanking which threat- 
ens the Duke of Asota’s army on the 
Carso, the great Hermada might be car- 
ried by assault or “covered,” and the 
road opened to Trieste. The rest is all 
speculation, which invites poetry but dis- 
mays existing strategy. Still, already 
by their bridging feats on the Isonzo the 
Italians have performed the impossible. 
They may do so again. 


The Fall of Riga 


The dispatches which came from Pe- 
trograd between Aug. 22 and Sept. 15 
were so clothed in political digressions 
that little was really learned of the 
causes which led directly to the fall of 
Riga on Sept. 2, or the subsequent mili- 
tary manoeuvres in that region. It was 
taken for granted that the Germans had 
merely reached out their hand and 
grabbed the city from its mutinous gar- 
rison; that the Kaiser was inordinately 
pluming himself on a great military vic- 
tory, which was really a political one of 
doubtful value; and that Petrograd 
might as well be surrendered in the same 
way and the Government withdrawn to 
Moscow. - 

This interpretation of the Petrograd 
dispatches is entirely wrong; the Ger- 
mans fought hard for Riga, and won it 
by their superior artillery. This half- 
German city is of little military value as 
long as the Russian fleet remains in 
being. To be sure, three roads are laid 
open to the capital; but has Germany 
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SCENE OF THE GERMAN ADVANCE INTO RUSSIA ON THE RIGA FRONT 


the men to deploy over 300 miles, and at 
this time of year, with a Russian Winter 
approaching ? 

General P. A. Letchitzky, who, in the 
great Brusiloff offensive of 1916, had 
captured 115,000 Austrians from June 4 
till June 12, was appointed to succeed 
General Klemlovsky in command of the 
northern armies on Aug. 15. It has not 
been revealed how he found the morale 
of officers and men on the Riga sector; 
but he has stated to the War Committee 
in Petrograd that the defenses west and 
south of the city—from the coast near 
Kemmern south up the Kurland River Aa 
and across the Tirul Marsh cut by the 
Mitau-Riga railway—were never bad, 
while the artillery southeast along the 
Dvina was outclassed in both calibre and 
number by the German guns recently 
brought up. At that time the Russians 
are believed to have been reduced on this 


front, from Riga to Dvinsk, a matter of 
160 miles, to barely 60,000. Klemlovsky’s 
predecessor, the Russo-Bulgar General, 
Radko Demetrieff, had under him last 
Spring between 800,000 and 1,000,000 
men. 

Facing the depleted Russian line last 
month were the German Mitau detach- 
ment of eleven divisions and the First 
Reserve Army Corps—260,000 men, as 
far as Friedrichstadt, forty-five miles 
southeast of Riga—and thence the Eighth 
Army with four infantry and three 
cavalry divisions as far as Dvinsk. The 
German headquarters was at Shavli, 
fifty miles south of Mitau. 


Story of the Retreat 


The story of what happened is soon 
told. On Aug. 22 the Germans began to 
advance from Kemmern, between the 
gulf and the Aa, drove in the Russian 
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MAP SHOWING GAINS OF THE FRENCH NEAR VERDUN, IN THE DIRECTION OF THE 


GERMAN BASE 


cavalry outposts on the Tirul Marsh, 
and bombarded the Russian positions on 
the right bank of the Dvina north of 
Dvinsk. On Sept. 2 they crossed - the 
Dvina near Uxkul, sixteen miles south- 
east of the city, and advanced up the 
Mitau-Riga causeway. The advance 
guard entered Riga that night. 

On the same day, Sunday, Letchitzky 
ordered the army to withdraw to the for- 
tified line east of Lake Stint and up the 
Jaegel, and then, on the 13th, to the line 
River Nitzcope-Zegenhoff - Paush - Zege- 
volt-Lupsala, further east. 

According to the report of the As- 
sistant Commissioner to the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, the 
troops withdrew fighting and inflicting 


AT METZ 


severe losses on the enemy; the breaking 
of the front, the report said, was due to 
the overwhelming superiority of the Ger- 
man artillery fire, which dominated and 
put out of action the Russian batteries, 
annihilated the Russian trenches, and 
compelled the troops of the Guard, who 
were half decimated, to fall back. After 
the great German assault of November, 
1915, which almost captured the city, 
practically all the factories were removed 
to the centre of Russia. In the last week 
of August nearly all the heavy guns were 
dismounted and sent to the rear. 


Apparently Letchitzky gave up Riga 
because he found it impossible of pro- 
longed defense with the means at hand. 
His retreat, however, has made the Ger- 
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mans stretch their line fifty miles. 
Already the Russians have begun to dent 
in its thin places, and up to Sept. 18 had 
advanced over a sector of seven miles. 


French Success at Verdun 


On Aug. 20, after a silence of nine 
months, the magic word “ Verdun” again 
thrilled the heart of France. On that 
date, after a bombardment of three days, 
the French went forward astride of the 
Meuse. taking, on an eleven-mile front, 
at a penetration of one and a quarter 
miles, all the fortifications between 
Avocourt and Bezonvaux, including the 
Avocourt Wood, Le Mort Homme, the 
Corbeaux and Cumiéres Woods, and 
Céte de Talou, Champneuville, Mormont 
Farm, and Hill 240, and over 4,000 prison- 
ers. The next day, on a three-mile front 
and a penetration of one mile, they took 
the trenches between Cumiéres and Hill 
240, with Regnéville on the left bank and 
Samogneux on the right, and the famous 
Cote de l’Oie, and over 5,000 prisoners. 

On the 23d, 24th, and 26th other smash- 
ing blows were delivered and 10,000 more 
prisoners brought in from Hill 304, 


Camard Wood, the Fosses and Beaumont © 


Woods, and the southern outskirts of 
Béthincourt. On Sept. 8 a movement 
was begun which was completed on the 
9th to reduce the German isolated units 
in the sector of the Fosses and Cauriéres 
Woods. 

A year ago the German maximum gain 
at Verdun was 120 square miles and the 
two permanent forts, Douaumont and 
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Vaux; these were recovered respectively 
on Oct. 24 and Nov. 1, 1916; then on 
Dec. 15, 16, 17, and 18 Pétain, on the 
eve .of his departure to take supreme 
command, developed a sudden offensive 
from west of Vacherauville east to the 
town of Vaux and north as far as Louve- 
mont, which enveloped forty-five square 
miles of territory and 20,000 prisoners. 


Nearly 100 square miles of the lost 
120 have now been recovered. But that 
is not the point. The point is that the 
part recovered includes strategic posi- 
tions which may have a bearing on an- 
other terrain which has been long silent 
—the front before Metz from St. Mihiel 
to the north of Nancy. 


Between Verdun and Metz is the wa- 
tershed of the Meuse-Moselle, part of 
which is called Plain of the Woevre. 
From the Plain of the Woevre Germany 
dominates the iron mines of the Basin 
de Briey, which, according to Herr 
Schrédter, the ironmaster of Diisseldorf, 
supply 80 per cent. of the steel for her 
armaments, and without which, still ac- 
cording to the same authority in a paper 
read to the Verein Deutscher Eisenhut- 
tenlente, she could not carry on the war 
three months. 


While this fact certainly illuminates 
the German offensive of a year ago, it 
may still be found useful in watching the 
progress of the French front on the west- 
ern side of the Plain of the Woevre and 
its relation to the valley beyond. 


300,000 Automobiles in Use in the War 


There were approximately 300,000 automobiles in use on all the war fronts 
at the beginning of September, 1917, according to a compilation issued by the 
Japanese Government. This number did not include any of the motor transports 
about to be put in the field by the United States. The principal Entente bel- 
ligerents had about 160,000 automobiles in use and the Central Powers 130,000. 
Those of the Entente were distributed as follows: England, 30,000, including 15,- 
000 for the conveyance of supplies; France, 80,000, including 25,000 for carrying 
supplies; Russia, 40,000, including 20,000 for carrying supplies; Italy, 10,000, in- 
cluding 5,000 for carrying supplies; Belgium, 10,300; Rumania, 1,700, and Serbia, 
125. 

The numbers of automobiles used for war service by the Central Powers 
were: Germany, 100,000, including 25,000 for conveyance of supplies; Austria- 
Hungary, 30,000, including 3,000 for carrying goods; Turkey, 750, including 50 
for conveying goods, and Bulgaria, 300. 


The Battle of the Julian Alps 


Vivid Description of the Greatest Italian 
Offensive Since the Beginning of the War 


[Special Cable. 
By a Staff Correspondent of THE NEw York TIMES 
[See Map on Page 32] 


Copyrighted] 


The enormous offensive began Aug. 18, 1917, by the Italian Army for possession 
of San Gabriele peak was still raging at the middle of September, with undiminished 
energy on the Italian side and desperate resistance on the Austrian side. Hardly 
any other battle of the war has been so costly on both sides. By Sept. 18 General 
Cadorna’s forces had made a decisive conquest of the northwestern crest of 
San Gabriele and dominated the whole region from the Dol Hill and Gargaro basin. 
Wave after wave of Italian infantry swept up the slopes of San Gabriele, and the 
mountain was drenched in human blood; but victory remained with the Italians. The 
following description of an eyewitness was written on Sept. 13-15, and gives a won- 
derful panoramic view of the battle on the whole forty-mile front from Tolmino to 


Trieste: 


HE Italian front in Austria is the 
place of all places where war re- 
mains a dramatic spectacle. Here 
it can be followed by the eye even 
through a thousand cloud banks of break- 
ing shrapnel. The artillery can actually 
look upon the objective for its shells. 
The observer can really gaze down into 
the trench lines, watch troops on the 
move, and catch the glimmer of sunshine 
on the bayonets in the Austrian posts 
many miles distant. 

Here one really sees the war. * * * 
It is a real battle. I doubt if it is yet 
realized that it is now the biggest bat- 
tle that has got into full swing upon any 
front during the entire war. 

Up to now it has always been referred 
to as the battle of the Isonzo, but that 
‘name has become a misnomer because 
the Isonzo, excepting one little portion 
opposite Tolmino at the ‘northern ex- 
tremity of the offensive line, is now well 
within Italian possession. It might bet- 
ter be called the battle of the Julian 
Alps, for one by one the peaks, valleys, 
and tablelands ‘of this gigantic range are 
coming behind the Italian lines. 

The concept of the battle is Napoleonic 
—even more than that. The sheer au- 
dacity of it is what contributed to its 
initial success a few weeks ago. The 
retreat of the Austrians across the Bain- 
sizza Plateau was almost a flight, partly 


because they could not believe the Ital- 
ians would have the courage to try it. 

Plateau is another misnomer for Bain- 
sizza; there is nothing of a tableland in 
its composition. It is a vast, terribly 
rocky ground, with hills at least a thou- 
sand feet high and corresponding val- 
leys. It is a plateau only in comparison 
to the peaks surrounding. 

I will not follow in chronological order 
my witnessing of the battle of the Julian 
Alps, but rather I will show the progres- 
sion of the line from the northern point 
of the offensive opposite Tolmino, to the 
Isonzo and Bainsizza, over Mount Santo 
and Mount St. Gabriele, across the Carso, 
in front of Hermada, and to the Adriatic. 
In seeing this battle the correspondent is 
free to choose his seats from the top gal- 
lery down to the reserved boxes beside 
the proscenium arch. Let us first go to 
the alley entrance and climb many flights 
to the second balcony, where I managed 
to find a seat in the middle of the front 
row. 

From there, 
glasses, the view is splendid. It is the 
very top of Mount Zagradan—many 
thousands of feet above the sea, but not 
so high as the gigantic snow peaks be- 
yond. On those snow peaks trenches are 
cut in the solid glacier. On Zagradan 
they are cut in the rock, but are always 


especially with good 
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provided with coverings to prevent their 
being filled with snow. It is not a tre- 
mendously difficult climb; in fact, we 
went four-fifths of the way in an autu- 
mobile, so wonderful and enduring ave 
the Italian mountain roads. 

In all that land there was no water 
when the Italians arrived. It is there 
nov'—everywhere. It is there because 
the Italians are the best engineers in the 
world. They have run pipe lines from 
the valleys up to every mountain crest. 


View of Conquered Mount Nero 


I slipped into my seat in the middle 
front row and unhooked my glasses. 
The curtain had risen. The morning 
fogs had all gone and the midday sun 
made the air as clear as crystal. I have 
seen many things that are wonderful and 
beautiful, but I have never in my life seen 
such an amazing, breath-taking pano- 
rama as that spread before me. “ Drink 
it in,” my officer said, “ and then I will 
tell you where we are.” I drank it in, 
and then, following instructions, I fixed 
my glasses on a high peak far over to the 
left. The air was so clear that through 
the glasses it didn’t seem more than half 
a mile away. It was Mount Nero. Its 
front, where I looked, seemed a sheer 
precipice of bare rock 8,000 feet from 
the valley to the cone-shaped summit, but 
out beyond toward higher snow peaks I 
could see a thin ridge connecting it, which 
proved that there was not so straight a 
drop on the other side. As I looked, my 
officer explained how Mount Nero was 
captured by the Alpini. 

“You can’t see our trenches there,” he 
said, “ because we hold the summit, and 
the trenches are on the other side. You 
see that sheer wall of rock facing us? 
Well, it was by going up that that our 
soldiers took Mount Nero. We had to 
have it. It is an important observatory 
—hbetter than this one—for the Isonzo 
Valley. From there one can see almost 
to the Dolomites on the one side and al- 
most to Laibach on the other. 

“You see that long ridge connecting 
the peak with the mountains beyond? 
That is where we made a strong feint 
attack. We sent two columns along that 
ridge so that the Austrians thought that 


was all we intended to do. But the third 
and principal column went up the preci- 
pice. They did it during one dark night. 
It was important that they should do it 
without a sound, as they were to take 
the summit from the rear by surprise. 
So they climbed up without rifles, which 
might have knocked against things and 
sent stones crashing down, and they went 
up in bare feet to avoid slipping and also 
to avoid sound. They carried only re- 
volvers and hand grenades. 


“They jumped on the Austrians just 
at dawn. But the Austrians, though sur- 
prised, were very strong. We quickly 
‘used up our revolvers and bombs and we 
took Mount Nero with our hands. I 
mean that the fight became so desperate 
that our Alpini literally conquered by 
fighting hand to hand, so that hundreds 
of Austrians were hurled bodily down 
that cliff to the valley over a mile below.” 

I meditated upon what I had been 
hearing. As I looked at that appalling 
cliff it seemed as though I had -been 
reading some ghastly fiction. Then he 
told me to shift my glasses to the right 
along the ridge connecting Mount Nero 
with the Marnick-—a lower peak, almost 
due north of Tolmino. 


Tolmino Spared by the Guns 


“Going up the sides,” he said, “you 
can see lines. Those are our roads. And 
down some distance from the summit 
you can see our trenches—a long, zigzag 
line in the white rock. Just under the 
crest runs another line. That is the Aus- 
trian trench.” 

My guide told me to keep following 
the trench lines with my glasses down 
far into the valley, where they disap- 
peared under hills in the foreground. 
Then I studied the Isonzo as it wound 
its way about Tolmino. 


That Austrian town was basking in an 
afternoon siesta. There wasn’t a shot 
fired to disturb its tranquillity. I could 
see Austrian soldiers lounging in front 
of the barracks. I could see horses 
hitched to wagons standing in the village 
square and pedestrians moving slowly in 
and out of the shops. It was all within 
easy striking distance of hundreds of 
Italian guns, but an Italian shell has 
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never yet been fired into Tolmino. Per- 
haps that will never happen. The Ital- 
ians hope it will not be necessary and 
that Tolmino will fall in another way. 
They don’t want to wipe it out in such a 
fashion as Gorizia. 

I swept the glasses past the town, and 
further down the Isonzo on the far bank 
arose a sheer cliff, the top of which is 
the famous Bainsizza Plateau—the land 
of the Holy Ghost. The sun had shifted 
so that the entire Austrian side was 
bathed in brilliant light, while the Ital- 
ian mountains were in the shade. This 
made everything still more visible, and 
far to the south I could see Mount Santo 
—the Holy Mountain—taken in this of- 
fensive. I could make out the crumbled 
remains of the shrine on its summit 
where at the beginning of the war Em- 
peror Francis Joseph went to pray for 
the success of the Austrian arms. When 
the Italians took the mountain their 
regimental bands played in the ruins of 
that shrine, and the conductor was Tos- 
canini. 

Beyond Santo there seemed to be a 
voleano of smoke and fire, and above it 
all I could actually count the white puff 
balls in the sky that meant that shrapnel 
was exploding over Mount St. Gabriele, 
thirty miles away. 


On Bainsizza Plateau 

The entire front of the present battle, 
which I call the battle of the Julian 
Alps, stretching from Tolmino to the 
Adriatic, is nearly forty miles — a 
greater distance than any other con- 
tinuous offensive of the war. In that 
sector there are now grouped more 
soldiers of actual fighting units than 
have ever before comprised an “army 
of shock.” 

I crossed the land of the Holy Ghost 
(Bainsizza Plateau) on a road now being 
built by the Italians under Austrian 
shell fire. I don’t know why they call it 
Holy Ghost Land. The Austrians named 
it that, and I didn’t meet those Austrians 
to ask the reason. I saw some dead 
ones and prisoners, but I was too busy 
listening for that dread whine an- 
nouncing the arrival of Austrian shells 
to waste time with questions. * * * 

I could actually look into the 


trenches of Volnik, which is the furthest 
eastward point of the Italian lines in 
Austria, through glasses. I could see 
Italian soldiers in a trench shooting at 
Austrians in the trench beyond, which 
I could also see plainly. I always desire 
in following war operations to get to 
the interesting places first, wherever 
the going is possible; so I asked a Gen- 
eral who was there to tell me the name 
of another person who, I learned, had 
preceded me. It was the inevitable Tos- 
canini. 

I began my ride over Holy Ghost Land 
by crossing the Isonzo at one of the 
famous fourteen bridges where the Ital- 
ian attack began. The Isonzo, which is 
glacier water, and therefore always a 
most sinister green, is a torrent that runs 
through mountain gorges its entire length 
until it comes out into the plain at Go- 
rizia. At some points this gorge rises 
sheer for thousands of feet, as between 
Santo and Sabotino, where it is so deep, 
dark, and narrow that one gets a deluded 
idea he can jump across, although the dis- 
tance between crests is about half a mile. 


Barrier of fsonzo Gorges 

As we approached the river coming 
down from Mount Zagradan in the north 
we could see it while we were miles away 
and far above it. The stream writhed 
along at a tremendous rate, exactly like a 
beautiful green snake, sometimes dark 
and dangerous, at other times a beautiful 
shimmer where a sun ray penetrated be- 
tween the mountain peaks and crept into 
the valley. Through its entire course, 
except in the Gorizia plain, the gorge is 
so steep that at no point can one ever 
go down to the actual level of the water. 

Even where pontoons were flung 
across in a single night, to permit the 
passage of the Italian Army, the river 
banks are perpendicular granite cliffs 
quite forty feet high. Then there comes 
a thin ledge where infantry can find safe 
footing and where the straight line from 
the water’s edge changes to an incline 
leading to Bainsizza, another thousand 
feet up. 

Months ago the Italians attempted to 
cross the river at some of these places, 
but were stopped by the Austrian fire. 
The troops who managed to climb that 
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forty-foot precipice were slaughtered, 
and their bodies lay out on top of the 
ledge until they became skeletons. 

The Italian trenches were just at the 
same level on the near side of the river. 
The lines of the Austrians were several 


hundred yards up an incline, looking al-° 


most straight down on the river—a series 
of perfect natural fortresses made of 
solid granite. They never expected the 
Italians to try again, or, if they did try, 
the Austrians believed it would be only 
a feint to cover operations further south 
in-front of Hermada Mountain, which 
has barred the road to Trieste. 


Searchlights Blind Austrians 


When the Italians did try again, and 
this time succeeded, it was the biggest 
scheme ever inaugurated by the silent 
wizard of the Italian armies—Cadorna. 
Its very audacity contributed to its suc- 
cess. When dawn followed the night of 
the crossing, the Austrians could scarcely 
believe their eyes. An army stood in 
front of them. On those bridges, con- 


structed over that terrible gorge between 
darkness and dawn, an army corps had 


passed with scarcely the loss of a man. 
And it was done chiefly by putting out 
the Austrians’ eyes. On the hills oppo- 
site the Austrian positions, and at ex- 
actly the same level, the Italians had 
been concentrating searchlights for days. 
Tnere seemed to be miles of them. On 
the night when the pontoons were to be 
thrown across they were turned full on 
the Austrians for the first time, dazziing 
them to such an extent that they could 
see nothing of the work going on under 


their noses and only a few hundred yards © 


under at that. It was almost as near as 
if bridges were being thrown over Broad- 
way while an enemy with preventive 
means was on top of the Times Building 
and searchlights were on the Hotel 
Knickerbocker. 

Naturally, the Austrians must have 
known that something was going on. 
There was considerable firing, and one 
bridge was damaged. But for the most 
part the crossing of the Isonzo was a 
complete surprise. 

While the searchlights streamed con- 
stantly overhead, the Italian engineers 


worked below in pitch dark. They had 
to drop their pontoon boats down that 
forty-foot wall on wooden skids, then 
join them across the rushing water, 
plank them over so that the troops could 
walk, and provide ladders for them to 
climb up the precipice on the Austrian 
side. 

Time and again the current swept 
boats away before they were properly 
joined up. Frequently workers fell into 
the water and were carried instantly 
down. The constant cannonade helped 
the searchlights in fooling the enemy 
and kept the sound of the bridge-making 
from reaching the Austrians’ ears. 


In the morning, when the Austrians 
realized what had happened, they pre- 
cipitated themselves backward a dis- 
tance of more than seven miles to their 
positions beyond Volnik. What almost 
happened, instead of their successful re- 
tirement to Volnik, was the first sur- 
render of an enemy army in this war. 


When I arrived at the new footbridges 
I found the engineer corps still there 
making stone and concrete structures, 
over which artillery transports and my 
automobile could pass to the beginning 
of what is really Bainsizza. The Aus- 
trians had a fairly good road up be- 
hind their old lines to the top of a steep 
incline. There, where road making 
should be simpler than on the sides of 
mountains, their road trickled ont into 
an ordinary Austrian path, and there I 
found what seemed to be thousands of 
Italian soldiers making a real military 
highway as quickly as possible. 

We turned a curve suddenly and I saw 
in front an entire company of road 
builders lying flat on their faces square- 
ly in our path. One of them yelled that 
the Austrians were sending over shrap- 
nel. Another shouted at us to move on 
fast or turn back, warning us that wait- 
ing there was simply inviting a shell. 


A Race Under Shell Fire 


An order was given and the company 
crawled to the side of the road. I began 
to think discretion was desirable and was 
about to say so when, like a shot, the 
car went forward. The chauffeur had 
decided where we were to go without 
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waiting to hear from me. We were to 
go forward over a mile of open road, 
and we were to go at top speed. 

The road from our speeding-up point 
was searcely a road at all. It had been 
prospected as a road by Italian engineers 
only the night before, there had been 
blasting operations, and loads of crushed 
stone—they were blocks rather than or- 
dinary stones—were strewn all along to 
make the going harder. Yet we did it 
somehow and always at top speed. 

As I looked behind me, I counted five 
distinct upheavals in the road where 
shells had struck less than a minute 
after we had passed. The Austrians ev- 
idently had not expected to see an auto- 
mobile, so they did not have the proper 
range. Later, after we left our car in a 
safe shelter, we saw shrapnel raining 
over that road for half an hour, in the 
vain hope that we might be going back. 
We had leaped through just in time and 
knew better than to go back—before 
dark—until the road was finished and 
properly screened, or until certain Aus- 
trian guns were silenced. 

Every wounded man is carried by hand 


from Holy Ghost Land, and every bit of 
food and water is carried in by night, al- 
though water was being piped up even 
while we were there. 


Battle for San Gabriele 


From Mount Santo .(the Holy Mount- 
ain) one gets the greatest war spectacle 
in all the world—the fight for Mount 
San Gabriele. It is a stage box. The ac- 
tors in the drama are so close that one 
can see the make-up and even watch the 
entrances and exits through the wings. 

Mount Santo is an ideal looking mount- 
ain, for it rises 2,000 feet above the 
Gorizia plain and is so steep that the as- 
cent seems like climbing a perpendicular 
wall. It is almost a sheer cliff on each 
side, and its summit rises like a church 
spire above everything surrounding ex- 
cept Sabotino, which is a mountain of its 
own level across the Isonzo half a mile 
away. 

San Gabriele, which squats directly in 
front of Santo, is an ugly fat mountain 
of bare rock, the top of which is only 
300 feet below the Holy Mountain’s peak. 
That peak is the stage box so near the 


tragedy that one could almost attract 
the performers’ attention with tennis 
racket and balls. 

Santo fell into Italian hands in much 
the same manner as many mountains fall 
—by being entirely surrounded and so 
compelled to surrender. Thus it became 
an observatory not only for the battle 
for San Gabriele, but for a near view of 
the operations clear across the Gorizia 
plain over the Carso to the sea. From 
there one understands more particularly 
the strategy that will eventually mean 
the fall of Trieste. ‘ 

Although the long-drawn battle fer 
San Gabriele is limited in action, the 
mountain being a salient in the Austrian 
line, there has never been anything ex- 
cept at Verdun so bloody and so ter- 
rible. 

The climb up Santo is long and hard, 
but not dangerous in the daytime. At 
night it is another matter cn account of 
the precipice. However, the Italians, ac- 
cording to their custom, are now hack- 
ing a fine wide road in its granite side, 
and in a few more weeks expect to use 
the road for automobiles and guns. At 
the very top there is a great pile of 
broken white marble. 


Where Francis Joseph Prayed 


Up to a few months ago when the 
Italians concentrated their fire upon it, 
from Sabotino across the way these 
pieces were formed together into a sa- 
ered shrine where old Francis Joseph 
came to pray at the beginning of the 
war for the success of Austrian arms. 
The shrine faced west toward the old 
frontier. When the domineering Em- 
peror was hauled up in a sedan chair 
to inaugurate thus the end of his tragic 
reign in a cataclysm of blood he prayed 
with arms spread out toward the smiling 
plains of Italy. 

When the first shell burst through 
the stone portico of the shrine there 
stood revealed to the Italian observers 
a figure of the Virgin. Through the 
clear mountain air the observers on 
Sabotino could distinguish the colors of 
the frescoes about the Virgin’s head. 
Another shell and both Virgin and fres- 
coes crashed in fragments down the 
precipice facing Italy. To the Italian 
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gunners it seemed an omen that the ill- 
luck of the House of Hapsburg would 
continue to the end and that by Italy 
would their ramshackle empire be split 
into pieces, only to be remolded in a 
better way. 

And now that rubble pile of what was 
an emperor’s shrine is a box seat from 
which to watch the Italian lines go for- 
ward on Austrian soil. 

When first I looked down on the bat- 
tle for San Gabriele I seemed to hang in- 
directly over the crater of a voleano. A 
matter of 40,000 Italian shells on a daily 
average are bursting over San Gabriele’s 
crest. In addition are the Austrian 
shells, for the lines on San Gabriele are 
now so close that the topmost positions 
have been taken and retaken half a 
dozen times. 


' A Rolling Sea of Smoke 


At the moment of my arrival it seemed 
as if the artillery was outdoing itself for 
the final hours before dark. So for a 
few minutes I could see nothing but a 
rolling sea of smoke so near that I could 
almost smell it, while on an exact level 
with my eyes the puff balls of shrapnel 
sparked and exploded so rapidly that their 
detonations, rolling up mountain gorges, 
seemed to put the whole world a-tremble. 


It all made me wonder whether we 
were still hanging on to our world. There 
was never fevered nightmare more ap- 
palling. No Hippodrome producer in his 
wildest imaginings ever pictured such a 
scene. Even Dante’s Inferno was out- 
classed. It was veritably a hell on earth 
of which no pen can give the details. 

Occasionally through the smoke waves 
we could see the bald, tortured surface 
of the crest. A shell would strike and we 
could see the sparks as a granite ledge 
was shivered and splintered in every 
direction. Caverns yawned up at us 
where the melinite bombs rebounded and 
spent their rage. Black lines zigzagged 
over the surface—crazy and grotesque. 
They were the trenches. 

Sometimes we could see figures leap- 
ing upon the stone parapets. They 
were like damned souls. Another shell 
would blot out the sight, and when it 
cleared the figures would all be huddled 


and still—only black patches against the 
dirty gray of the rock. ; 

I shifted my glasses to the breaking 
spray of shrapnel directly in front of 
me. There were the usual kinds of 
shrapnel, the white puff balls, and the 
ugly black clods. There was also a new 
kind, Austrian, that was yellow. The 
effect of all three together was mar- 
velously beautiful. In that clear air, 
with the slanting sun rays and deep 
blue sky, when those three clouds of 
shrapnel would break simultaneously in 
about the same spot the colors spread 
out like a gigantic bouquet of flowers. 


Hermada and the Carso 


T turned my glasses over Gorizia and 
the Carso to where the ugly turtle- 
backed Hermada Mountain has been 
blocking the road to Trieste. I had gone 
through Gorizia that morning, and had 
been duly and properly shelled. The 
Austrians fire constantly upon the town 
from Mount San Marco, a flat mud hill 
in front of the city, an ideal machine- 
gun nest that cannot be taken until it is 
flanked after the fall of San Gabriele. 
But Gorizia is only like every other 
captured city, and held no particular in- 
terest for me except just to say that I 
had been there. 

I had also prowled over the Carso, 
that tableland of flint like our Bad 
Lands, which has caused more blindness 
among Italian soldiers than in any other 
army. The reason is that shells, hitting 
the Carso, so splinter the rock that quite 
as much damage is caused by splinters 
as by shells. Every trench is hewn from 
the solid rock. I often crouched in them 
to avoid pieces of rock that whistled 
through the air so far from the shell that 
I could not find the smoke of the ex- 
plosion. 

I glanced back to the inferno of San 
Gabriele. “But why spend so much 
time over this mountaia,” I asked the 
officer, “ especially as you may say you 
have it?” He smiled. “ You would be 
surprised to know how few men we have 
lost down there,” he said, “and we are 
not occupied alone with San Gabriele. 
Meanwhile it has used up about fifteen 
Austrian divisions. * * * Most of those 
divisions are dead.” 


ow 
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In the dying daylight I again fixed my 
glasses on the rocky slopes below. The 
artillery fire had lulled a little, so that 
we could see more clearly. All about 
the surface of the bald crest was dotted 
with black, grotesque shadows—shadows 
that did not move. There were the pieces 
of the fifteen Austrian divisions that 
were dead. 


Grandiose Display of Fireworks 


Day fled quickly behind the higher 
mountains, and the evening fireworks 
began. Flares began to go up on all the 
surrounding hills, and were answered 
from mountain peaks miles away—rock- 
ets breaking in showers of stars that 
seemed to glimmer as far from the earth 
as the millions of real stars in the clear 
heavens. 

We sat and watched, silent before the 
magnificent spectacle. The artillery was 
turned again upon San Gabriele. Shells 
crashed and exploded, striking lines of 
fire from the bare cliffs. The shrapnel 
hissed and screamed and screamed and 
broke in clouds of sparks. 

For miles on every side the whole world 
seemed gone crazy. A thousand Japa- 
nese lanterns seemed to wave in a giddy 
whirl on the mountain peaks, then to 
break each into a dozen pieces and go out. 

Sometimes sheds or motor caissons, 
struck by shells .on far distant roads, 
would soar up in flames that lasted sev- 
eral minutes. In the valleys a million 
fireflies seemed to bob up and down in 
rhythmic air dance. Through every cleft 
and gorge the sound of cannon echoed 
and re-echoed as if a thousand valkyries 
were galloping madly from peak to peak, 





while through all the infernal din there 
came the ceaseless barking of machine 
guns and sometimes the yells of men. 

On San Gabriele itself we could see 
more plainly than by day. The explo- 
sions would sometimes light up spaces 
of rock for a distance of many yards. 
We could often catch glimpses of 
trenches and the shimmer of helmets 
and bayonets. Sometimes for brief mo- 
ments between shifts in the smoke we 
could see troops climbing up the slopes 
between the zigzag black trench line. 
clawing at the rocky ground. Once we 
saw men in the very act of falling back- 
ward in the bright light of an exploding 
shell. 

Suddenly, quite suddenly, something 
happened. I scrambled to my feet and 
rubbed an unsteady hand over my eyes. 
My officer also got up quickly. 

I had a strange feeling that a great 
power had suddenly come to watch and 
bid mankind to cease his struggles and 
be still. 

For from behind a distant snow peak 
there had floated the splendid and ma- 
jestic moon. All the flares and rockets 
seemed to fade away. The flashes of 
shrapnel and melinite died out before 
that effulgent glow of beautiful mellow 
light that softly draped and enfolded 
the entire gigantic scene. 

Evén the racket of the guns seemed to 
die down and the carnage to shrink. 

It was the same cold, wonderful moon, 
but on that night it seemed like the eye 
of God from which there flowed too 
much light for armies to go on with 
their killing unashamed. 


The Desperate Fighting of the Canadians 


at 


Lens 


By Philip Gibbs 


[War Correspondence From France, Aug. 23, 


O the south of Lene there is a slag 
heap overgrown with weeds, called 
the Green Crassier. It is clearly 

visible across the Souchez River beyond a 
broken bridge, and I have often seen it 


1917] 


from the lower slopes of Vimy. It was 
the scene of great fighting yesterday, for 
in the morning the Canadians, who are 
showing an indomitable spirit after ten 
days of most furious attacks and coun- 











terattacks, launched an assault upon it 
and seized the position. 

Later in the day the enemy came back 
in strength, and after violent efforts suc- 
ceeded in thrusting the Canadians off 
the crest of this old mound of cinders, 
though they still cling to the western 
side. It is another incident in the long 
series of fierce and bloody encounters 
which since the battle of Vimy on April 9 
have surrounded the City of Lens and 
given to its streets and suburbs a sinister 
but historic fame. 


The Canadians have fought here with 
astounding resolution. They have hurled 
themselves against fortress positions and 
by sheer courage have smashed their way 
through streets entangled with quickset 
hedges of steel, through houses alive with 
machine-gun fire, through trenches dug 
between concrete forts, through tunnels 
under red brick ruins sometimes too 
strong to be touched by shell fire, and 
through walls loopholed for rifle fire and 
hiding machine-gun emplacements de- 
signed to enfilade the Canadian way of 
advance. 

Six German divisions have attacked 
them in turn and have been shattered 
against them. These are the Seventh and 
Eighth, the Fourth Guards Division, the 
Eleventh Reserve, the Two Hundred and 
Twentieth, and the First Guards Reserve 
Division. In addition to these six divi- 
sions some portions, at any rate, of the 
One Hundred and Eighty-fifth Division 
and of the Thirty-sixth Reserve Division 
have been engaged. 


The total German strength used at 
Lens must well exceed fifty battalions, 
and the German losses may perhaps be 
estimated at between 12,000 and 15,000 
men. The Canadians themselves have 
been hard pressed at times, but have en- 
dured the exhaustion of a great struggle 
with amazing strength of spirit, grimly 
and fiercely resolved to hold their gains 
unless overwhelmed by numbers in their 
advanced positions, as it has sometimes 
happened to them. 


City of Blood and Death 


But it is no wonder that some of the 
men whom I met yesterday coming out of 
that city of blood and death looked like 
men who had suffered to the last limit of 
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mental and bodily resistance. Their 
faces were haggard and drawn. Their 
eyes were heavy. Their skin was as 
gray as burnt ash. Some of them walked 
like drunken men, drunk with sheer 
fatigue, and as soon as they had reached 
their journey’s end some of them sat un- 
der the walls of a mining village, with 
their chalky helmets tilted back, drugged 
by the need of sleep, but too tired even 
for that. 

They were men of the battalions who 
three days ago came face to face with 
the enemy in No Man’s Land, a stretch 
of barren, cratered earth between St. 
Emile and the northern streets of Lens, 
and fought him there until many dead 
lay strewn on both sides and their am- 
munition was exhausted. An officer of 
one of these battalions came out of a 
miner’s cottage to talk to me. He was a 
very young man, with a thin, clean- 
shaven face, which gave him a boyish 
look. He was too weary to stand straight 
and too weary to talk more than a few 
jerky words. He leaned up against the 
wall of the miner’s cottage and passed a 
hand over his face and eyes, and said: 
“T’m darned tired. It was a hell of a 
fight. We fought to a finish, and when 
we had no more bombs of our own we 
picked up ‘ Heine’s’ bombs and used 
those.” 


They Call Him ‘‘Heine” 


Heine — the Canadians call their en- 
emy Heine and not Fritz—“was at 
least three times as strong as us, and 
we gave him hell. It was hand-to-hand 
fighting—trifles, bombs, bayonets, butt 
ends—any old way of killing a man— 
and we killed a lot. But he broke our 
left flank, and things were bloody in 
the centre. He had one of his strong 
points there, and swept us with machine 
guns. 

“ My fellows went straight for it, and 
a lot of them got wiped out. But we got 
on top of it, and through the wire, and 
held the trench beyond until Heine came 
down with swarms of bombers.” 

This young Canadian officer was 
stricken by the loss of many of his men— 
“the best crowd that any fellow could 
command ”—and he had been through 
indescribable things under enormous 
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shell fire, and he had had no sleep for 
days and nights, and could not sleep 
now for thinking of things. But he 
smiled grimly once or twice when he 
reckoned up the enemy’s losses 

The remembrance of the German dead 
he had seen seemed like strong wine to 
his soul. ‘“‘ We made ’em pay,” was his 
summing up of the battle. The night- 
mare of it all was still heavy on him. 
and he spoke with a quiet fierceness 
about the enemy’s losses and the things 
he had endured, in a way which would 
scare poor simple souls who think that 
war is a fine, picturesque business. 

A senior officer of a battalion on the 
flank of his was a different type of man 
—like an English squire of the old style, 
with a fine smiling light in his eyes, in 
spite of all he had been through, and with 
a vivid way of speech that would not 
come fast enough to say splendid things 
about his men to describe the marvelous 
way in which they had fought in fright- 
ful conditions; to praise first one and 
then another for the things they had 
done, when things were at their worst. 

He had been addressing some of the 
survivors of this battle when I came on 
him, and I saw them march away, 
straightening themselves up before this 
officer of theirs and proud because he 
was pleased with them. He thanked 
them for one thing above all, and that 
was for the gallant way in which, after 
all their fighting, they had gone out to 
fetch in their dead and wounded, so that 
not one wounded man lay out there to 
die or to be taken prisoner, and the dead 
were brought back for burial. He said a 
word, too, for “ Heine,” as they call him. 
The Germans had not sniped or machine- 
gunned the stretcher bearers, but had 
sent their own men out on the same 
mission, too. That was after the battle, 
and there was no surrendering while the 
fighting was on. 

Officer’s Stirring Story 

The officer’s story of that was as 
wonderful as anything I have heard in 
this war. And the man himself was 
wonderful, for he had had no sleep for 
six days and nights, and had suffered 
the fearful strain of his responsibility 
for many men’s lives, yet now when I 


met him straight from all that, he was 
bright-eyed, and his mind was as clear 
as a bell, and the emotion that surged 
through him was well controlled. 


He described the things I have at- 
tempted to describe before the fortified 
streets and houses of Lens, which make 
it one great fortress tunne'ed from end 
to end with exits into concrete forts two 
yards thick in cement in the ruined cot- 
tages. 

On the morning of our attack the ene- 
my was expecting it, and within a min- 
ute and a half of our barrage put down 
his own barrage with terrific intensity. 
So there were the Canadians between 
two walls of high explosives, and it was 
within that inferno that they fought in 
the great death struggle. For the Cana- 
dians had already advanced toward the 
enemy’s line, and in greater numbers— 
three times as great—he had advanced 
to ours, and the two forces met on the 
barren stretch of earth crossed by twist- 
ed trenches which for a time had been 
No Man’s Land. 

While the battalion on the left was 


heavily engaged, fighting with rifles and 
bombs until their ammunition gave out, 
and then with bayonets and butt ends, 
the battalion on the right was working 
southward and eastward to the northern 


outskirts of Lens. They came up at 
once against the fortress houses, from 
which machine-gun and rifle fire poured 
out. 

The Canadians, in small parties, tried 
to surround these places, but many were 
swept down. Some of them rushed close 
to the walls of one house which was a 
bastion of the northern defense of Lens, 
and were so close that the machine guns 
through slits in the walls could not fire 
at them. They even established a post 
behind it and beyond it, quite isolated 
from the rest of their men, but clinging 
to their post all day. 

The enemy dropped bombs upon them 
through the loopholes and sandbagged 
windows, fired rifle grenades at them, 
and tried to get machine guns at them, 
but there were always a few men left to 
hold the post, until at last, when the line 
withdrew elsewhere, they were recalled. 

Before that night came there were 
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American Soldiers, On Their Parade Through London, Crossing Westminster Bridge. The Imperial Parliament Build- 


ings in the background , 
(Photo Central News) 





BRITISH BIG GUNS AT WORK 


-A Remarkable Photograph From the Western Front of a Battery of Heavy Howitzers Pounding on the German Trenches 
(British Official Photo from Bain News Service) 
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great German counterattacks. Masses of 
men carrying nothing but stick bombs, 
which they had slung around them, ad- 
vanced down communication trenches and 
flung these things at the Canadians of 
the left battalion, who were fighting out 
in the open, and in another communica- 
tion trench with the right battalion. 


Piled German Corpses 


The enemy walked over the piled 
corpses of his own dead before he could 
drive back the Canadians, but by re- 
peated storming parties he did at last 
force them to give way and retreat down 
the trench to gain the support of their 
comrades of the other battalion who had 
not been so hard pressed. These came 
to the rescue, and for a long time held 
the German grenadiers at bay. 

The fighting was fierce and savage on 
both sides. A Canadian Major, with a 
revolver in one hand and a naked bayo- 
net in the other, flung himself among 
the Prussians and killed those within 
reach of his fury. At one time he used 
the butt end of a rifle and clubbed them 
about the head. All through the day this 
officer was astounding in his reckless 
courage, and there were many young of- 
ficers with him who fought to the death. 

At last, weakened by their losses and 
with failing stores of ammunition, these 
two battalions were given the order to re- 
tire to a trench further back, and the 
survivors of the most desperate action 
in Canadian history withdrew, still fight- 
ing, and established blocks in the com- 
munication trenches down which the 
enemy was bombing, so that they could 
not pass those points to the line upon 
which here on the north of Lens the 
Canadians had fallen back. 


Southward there had been no with- 
drawal, and other battalions had forced 
their way forward a good distance, shut- 
ting up that entrance to the city and 
getting down into the deep tunnels over 
‘which there howled the unceasing fire 
of the German heavies. Our own guns 
were hard at work, and [I have already 
told how the Prussians were destroyed 
in the square of Lens by 12-inch shells 
and shrapnel. 





Lens Becomes a Deathtrap 


On Sept. 17 Mr. Gibbs recorded this 
later »hase of the great fight for Lens: 


The Canadian and English troops dur- 
ing the five months of fighting have cap- 
tured all the outer belt of these mining 
cities, and their artillery and the enemy’s 
has left nothing of all the neat little 
houses and mine buildings but a wild 
orgy of ruin through which I walked 
yesterday on my way to Hill 70, which 
the Canadians took by a great assault a 
few weeks ago. 

Lens itself is now no better than its 
outer suburbs. It is a town of battered 
houses without roofs and with broken 
walls leaning against rubbish heaps of 
brickwork and timber. The enemy sent 
out a wireless message that the English 
gunners were destroying French prop- 
erty by bombarding the city, and then 
made a deep belt of destruction by blow- 
ing up long blocks of streets. 

After that the British guns completed 
the ruin, for there was a German garri- 
son in every house, and in this kind of 
warfare there must be no tenderness of 
sentiment about bricks and mortar if the 
enemy is between the walls. So now in 
Lens the only cover for the Germans and 
their only chance of safety is below the 
ground in tunnels and cellars. 

These are reinforced by concrete, and 
were built by the forced labor of civil- 
ians two years and more ago, when the 
city was menaced by a French attack. 
Into these tunnels the German garrisons 
of Lens make their way by night, and in 
them they live and die. 

Many die in them, it is certain, for a 
tunnel is no more than a deathtrap 
when it is blocked at the entrance by 
the fall of houses or when it collapses 
by the bombardment of heavy shells, 
which pierce deep and explode with fear- 
ful effect. That has happened, as we 
know, in many parts of the German line, 
and recently on the French front whole 
companies of German soldiers were 
buried alive in deep caves. It is happen- 
ing in Lens now, if the same effect is 
produced by the same power of artil- 
lery. 

But death comes to the German soldiers 
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there in another way, without any noise 
and quite invisible and very horrible in 
its quietude. Many times lately the Ca- 
nadians have filled the City of Lens with 
gas that kills and soaks down heavily 
into the dugouts and tunnels and stifles 
the men in their sleep before they have 
time to stretch out their hands for gas 
masks, or makes them die with their 
masks on if they fumble a second tvo 
long. 

The enemy, who was first to use 
poison gas, should wish to God he had 
never betrayed his soul by such a thing, 
for it has come back upon him as a 
frightful retribution, and in Lens, in 
those deep, dark cellars below the ruins, 


the German soldiers must live in terror 
and be afraid to sleep. 

Yesterday, when I went to that neigh- 
borhood, I saw four German soldiers who 
had come out into the open, preferring 
to risk death there rather than stay in 
their dungeon. ‘hey appeared for a min- 
ute around the corner of some brick 
stacks in Cité St. Auguste. It was 
strange to see them, as if they were 
visitors from another planet, for in this 
district of Lens on man shows his body 
above ground unless he is careless of 
quick death, and one may stare for days 


_at empty houses and broken mine shafts 


and great black slag heaps without see- 
ing any living thing. 


The Scene of Carnage at Le Mort Homme 


The most important victory of the French in August was the capture of the 
famous Le Mort Homme (Dead Man’s Hill) and Hill 304, the two eminences which 
overlook Verdun, and around which for three years the bloodiest battles of the war 
have been fought. The capture of Le Mort Homme on Aug. 19, 1917, by the French is 
thus described by the official British military observer: 


ROM the Avocourt Wood, on the dis- 
tant horizon in the west, for a 
stretch of thirteen or fourteen miles 

to a point well to the northeast of Ver- 
dun the whole series of ravines and 
ridges, one behind another, was a smok- 
ing furnace. The shelling was most fu- 
rious on the west bank of the Meuse, be- 
yond the bend hidden in the valley, espe- 
cially on the summit of Le Mort Homme 
and the long level height of Hill 304. 
But on the right bank also, on the fur- 
ther side of Louvemont and toward Beau- 
mont and on the Caures Wood beyond it, 
a nest of German batteries, the shell ex- 
plosions followed one another so rapidly 
that the curtain of smoke hung steadily 
over the length and breadth of the posi- 
tions which were being prepared for the 
advance as though it rose from a string 
of bonfires, instead of falling from the 
sky. 

With every minute of the passing 
night the thunder of all those thousands 
of guns was getting more and more ap- 
palling. When the men went over the 
parapet and the French barrage began 
everything in the way of noise that had 


gone before was dwarfed and it was bare- 
ly possible to hear even the whining of 
the shells traveling directly overhead. 
Every gun in every battery was working 
at red-hot speed with one continuous 
rattle and roar along the whole front. 
And with that hurricane of sound and 
fury the light began to dawn and a gray 
bank of mist grew out of the darkness 
ahead, so that we seemed to be looking 
down not upon land but on the sea rising 
up from our feet to meet the sky, as 
though France were actually defending 
her shores and hurling flame and iron at 
an invisible fleet. 

Shortly after, when the splendid in- 
fantry had reached their first objective, 
that illusion had gone and the stronger 
light showed the crest of the ridge 
blurred by clouds of dust and smoke and 
the trench in which we were began to 
take shape, together with the smoke- 
bursts of thd shells with which the 
enemy were trying to search out our 
batteries. One I saw fall almost on the 
top of a group of eight or nine men 
standing together in the trench. Two 
of them had their helmets knocked off 
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by the shower of earth and stones it 
threw up, two were lighting cigarettes 
which were whisked out of their mouths, 
one was hit on the knee by a stone, and 
yet none of them got a scratch. 


Then, as the sun began to shine, the air 
seemed suddenly to be alive with scores of 
airplanes and two long rows of balloons 
stretched far away into the distance. 
During the attack the observer in one 
of these balloons, which was unsuccess- 
fully bombed by an enemy airman, had 
an extraordinary escape. He was so 
hard pressed, though his balloon was not 
destroyed, that he was obliged to fling 
himself out, and in his hurry he jumped 
on the wrong side, so that the parachute 
caught in the ropes of the basket and he 
was left suspended below it with his legs 
dangling in midair, unable to free him- 
self till the men below had hauled him 
carefully down along with the balloon. 


A correspondent of The London Times, 
writing Aug. 23, 1917, thus describes the 
scenes about Le Mort Homme and the 
fearful ravages of the guns: 

As the sun rose in an almost cloud- 
less sky, the night mists that cling to 
the flat valley of the Meuse and the 
scores of shallow valleys which run 
down into it melted away, and left the 
four rows of long ridges that are the 
defense of Verdun standing out bare 
and straight, one hehind another, like 
so many lines of walls—Le Mort 
Homme and the Cédte de l’Oie, on the 
west bank in the outer paraliel. Inside 
them, on the east bank, in the loop of 
the river, the Céte de Talou and Hill 
344. Inside, again, Froideterre and 
Thiaumcnt and Douaumont, and behind 
them Vaux and Souville and Belleville 
—those are the main alignments, and 
they are, of several others, the city’s 
natural bulwarks. 

Until you get on where no amount of 
camouflage would have enabled the 
French, before Le Mort Homme was 
taken, to move along in daytime, there 
are. continuous canvas and brushwood 
screens and hangings of rush matting 
along both sides, and every twenty 
yards or so narrower strips of canvas 
are hung across overhead as well, like 
the flies in a theatre. You pass along 
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it feeling as if you were in a gallery or 
in a tunnel. But now that is all 
changed—a practical proof and symbol 
of the French advance. 

In one way Le Mort Homme is differ- 
ent from most fields of battle. The up- 
heaval of the surface is as complete as 
it is anywhere on the hills nearer Verdun, 
on the plateaus of the Chemin des Dames, 
or on the Somme. It is as complete and 
hideous and universal as the heart of the 
artilleryman could wish. Not a blade of 
grass, nothing but earth and stones and 
halk are to be seen. The shell holes over- 
lap and break into each other over every 
foot of the two summits of which the hill 
is composed. The wire in front of what 
had been the enemy’s front the French 
had wiped out. Nothing was left of the 
entanglement but a few twisted stanch- 
ions, and there was nothing to stop the 
advance of the French infantry when 
they made their charge but the rifles and 
grenades and machine guns of the Ger- 
man soldiers. 7 

At least, that is what ought to have 
been the case. As a matter of fact, there 
were not, except in rare instances, even 
these. There was, of course, a barrage 
fire, which*started, fortunately, a few 
minutes late, and there was a good show 
of gas shells. But the men who should 
have been in the way with weapons in 
their hands had either slipped off the hill 
before the attack or were hiding in the 
Bismarck Tunnel, eighty feet long, which 
burrows under the lower ground between 
the two crests, or in the more magnifi- 
cent and commodious excavation, 800 feet 
long by 12 feet high and wide enough to 
take half a dozen men abreast, which 
runs from end to end of the further of 
the two crests, and is called after the 
more magnificent Crown Prince. 

In this 150 Germans lie dead, killed by 
the effects of a well-aimed sixteen-inch 
shell, and from it 700 or 800 more of- 
ficers and men were taken and sent to 
the rear as prisoners. The terrific bom- 
bardment had been too much for them 
and for those others who had already re- 
tired down to the valley off the little 
Forges Brook behind the hill. They 
could not face the music of those terrible 
guns any longer; their spirit was broken. 
The French batteries had not only swept 
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away the wire from the path of the in- 
fantry; it had driven underground the 
men who were posted on the hill to de- 
fend it and to hold it at any cost. 

It was this that made the difference 
between this battlefield and others I 
have seen. A few battered rifles and 
helmets and suits and grenades and tat- 
tered uniforms and other odds and ends 
of the ordinary battle wreckage were 
lying about among the shell holes, but 
not to anything like the extent that is 
bound to mark the scene of hard fight- 
ing. Hard fighting there was for the 
hard-bitten, keen, daring, lovable gars of 


the blue uniform, who swarmed over 
Le Mort Homme as they have over ob- 
stacle after obstacle thrown in their way 
by the invader in the long, cruel fight 
for their wives and their children and 
their homes. But that was later. The 
actual last taking of Le Mort Homme, 
the soil of which, in the many bitter 
fights that have been waged upon it, 
has become the soil of the tomb and the 
charnel* house, was for them almost a 
walk-over, and those who are now on 
guard there are more than ever sure that 
the Boche is, and knows he is, a beaten 
man. 


The Imperial Japanese Mission 
Addresses by Viscount Ishii 


E Imperial Japanese Mission, after 

a reception of extraordinary cordial- 

ity in San Francisco, (described in 
these pages a month ago,) arrived in 
Washington on Aug. 22, 1917, by special 
train. The members included Viscount 
Kikujiro Ishii, Ambassador#Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary; Vice Admiral 
Takeshita, Imperial Japanese Navy; Ma- 
jor Gen. Sugano, Commander Ando, 
and other diplomatic and military repre- 
sentatives of Japan. 

The mission was received by President 
Wilson on the following day, when Vis- 
count Ishii delivered his formal message 
from the Emperor of Japan, congratulat- 
ing the President and people of the 
United States upon the chivalrous 
entry of this country into the European 
war. The speaker concluded with these 


words: 

That America is now fighting on the 
side of Japan is a source of pride to his 
Majesty and to every Japanese. It is not 

the first time, I may be allowed to remind 
you, Mr. President, that this has hap- 
pened, In 1900 I kad the privilege of 
seeing with my own eyes the American 
and Japanese colors waving together when 
the allied troops, in the face of terrible 
difficulties, triumphantly relieved the be- 
sieged legations at Peking. I well re- 
member the skill and courage with which 
the American civilians and soldiers co- 
operated in the defense. The resourceful 
bravery which those few Americans 





showed ‘then American legions will show 
now. 

The auspicious co-operation of the 
United States of America and Japan in 
the tremendous task of restoring the reign 
of mutual confidence and good-will among 
the nations of the earth cannot but 
draw us closer together. Our common 
efforts are directed to seeking an endur- 
ing peace, based on respect for the inde- 
pendence of the smallest and weakest 
States, on contempt for the arrogance of 
materialist force, on reverence for the 
pledged word. In tke service of these 
common ideals our two countries must 
surely realize a far nearer friendship than 
before. 


In his reply President Wilson expressed 
his pleasure at Japan’s tribute, and add- 
ed: 


The present struggle is especially char- 
acterized by the development of the spirit 
of co-operation throughout the greater 
part of the world for the maintenance of 
the rights of nations and the liberties of 
individuals. I assure your Excellency 
that, standing as our countries now do, 
associated in this great struggle for the 
vindication of justice, there will be de- 
veloped those closer ties of fellowship 
which must come from the mutual sacri- 
fice of life and property. May the efforts 
now being exerted by an indignant human- 
ity lead, at the proper time, to the com- 
plete establishment of justice and to a 
peace which’ will be both permanent and 
serene. 


President Wilson entertained the mem- 
bers of the mission at a state dinner in 
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the evening, and there followed several 
weeks of social and diplomatic activities 
for the visitors. In a statement to the 
press Viscount Ishii declared that the 
chief objects of his mission were to con- 
vey a friendly message from his Emperor 
and to arrange for the fuller co-operation 
of Japan with the United States in the 
prosecution of the war against Germany. 


Address at Washington’s Tomb 


On Sunday, Aug. 26, the members 
visited Washington’s tomb at Mount Ver- 
non as the guests of the Secretary of 
the Navy and Mrs. Daniels. After an 
address of welcome by Secretary Daniels 
the following speech was delivered by 
Viscount Ishii, whose command of pure 
English was thus early in evidence: 


In the name of my gracious sovereign, 
the Emperor of Japan, and representing 
all the liberty-loving people who own his 
sway, I stand today in this sacred pres- 
ence, not to eulogize the name of Wash- 
ington, for that were presumption, but to 
offer the simple tribute of a people’s rever- 
ence and love. 

Washington was an American, but Amer- 
ica, great as she is, powerful as she is, 
certain as she is of her splendid destiny, 
can lay no exclusive claim to this immortal 
name. Washington is now a citizen of 
the world; today he belongs to all man- 
kind. And so men come here from the 
ends of the earth to honor his memory 
and to reiterate their faith in the prin- 
ciples to which his great life was devoted. 

Japan claims entrance to this holy circle. 
She yields to none in reverence and re- 
spect; nor is there any gulf between the 
ancient East and the new-born West too 
deep and wide for the hearts and the un- 
derstandings of her people to cross. 

It is fitting, then, that men who love 
liberty and justice better than they love 
life, that men who know what honor is, 
should seek this shrine and here, in the 
presence of these sacred ashes, rededicate 
themselves to the service of humanity. 

It is a fitting place, at this time, wken 
all the world is filled with turmoil and 
suffering, for comrades in a holy cause 
to gather and here renew their fealty to 
a righteous purpose, firm in the determi- 
nation that the struggle must go on until 
the world is free from menace and ag- 
gression. 

Japan is proud to place herself beside 
her noble allies in this high resolve, and 
here, in the presence of these deathless 
ashes, she reaffirms her devotion to the 
cause and the principles for which they 
wage battle, fully determined to do her 
whole part in securing for the world the 
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blessings of liberty, justice, and lasting 
peace. 

As the representative of my people, 
then, I place this wreath upon the tomb 
of Washington with reverent hands; and 
in so doing it is my proud privilege to 
again pledge my country to those prin- 
ciples of right and justice which have 
given immortality to the name of Wash- 
ington. 


Received by the Senate 


The visitors were received with great 
ceremony by the United States Senate on 
Aug. 30. When they were escorted down 
the main aisle the entire audience arose, 
and the audience also arose before and 
after Viscount Ishii’s address, and as the 
mission left the Chamber after shaking 
hands with Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

In the absence of Vice President Mar- 
shall the address of welcome was made, 
by Senator Saulsbury, who said: 


Japan joins our great young nation in 
pledging anew a continuance of our old 
friendship which the troublemakers of the 
earth have tried so hard to interrupt. .We 
now know how industriously insidious at- 
tempts have been made by the Prussian 
masters of the German people to bring 
about distrust and hatred in the world. 
The yellow peril was made in Germany, 
and Shantung was seized; the Slav peril 
was made in Germany, and Serbia was 
overwhelmed and Russia was invaded; 
but the thick-witted, smug, self-centred 
supermen of Germany, entering their last 
attempt at conquest, have roused a real 
peril—a real peril to themselves—and the 
free nations who believe in international 
honor, in the binding force of treaties, 
and in the pledged word are grimly, 
though so sorrowfully, engaged in creat- 
ing, perfecting, and bringing to success- 
ful issue an alliance for the benefit of 
all earth’s people, which will protect the 
rights of nations, small and great, and 
enable them to lead their lives in peace, 
and lead them unafraid. 


Viscount Ishii said in part: 


I assure you; gentlemen, that the Jap- 
anese ideal of national life is, in its final 
analysis, not so very far removed from 
yours. We conceive of our nation as a 
vast family held together, not by the 
arbitary force of armed men, but by the 
force of a natural development. We shall 
call the common force that animates us 
a passion of loyalty to our Emperor and 
to our homes, as we shall call that of 
Americans a passion for liberty and of 
loyalty to their flag. 

These two passions—passion of loyalty 
and passion for liberty—are they not really 
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one? Is not the same control working 
in both cases—the intense desire to be 
true to our innermost selves and to the 
highest and best that has been revealed 
to us? You must beefree to be Americans, 
and we must be free to be Japanese. But 
our common enemy is not content with 
this freedom for the nation or for the in- 
dividual; he must force all the world to be 
German, too! * * * 

Mr. President and gentlemen, whatever 
the critic half informed or the hired 
slanderer may say against us, in forming 
your judgment of Japan we ask you 
only to use those splendid abilities that 
guide this great nation. The criminal 
plotter against our good neighborhood 
takes advantage of the fact that, at this 
time of the world’s crisis, many things 
must of necessity remain untold and un- 
recorded in the daily newspapers; but 
we are satisfied that we are doing our 
best. In this tremendous work, as we 
move together, shoulder to shoulder, to a 
certain victory, America and Japan must 
have many things in which the one can 
help the other. We have much in common 
and much to do in concert. That is the 
reason I have been sent, and that is the 
reason you have received me here today. 

I have an earnest and abiding faith 
that this association of ours, this prov- 
ing of ourselves in the highest, most 
sacred, and most trying of human ac- 
tivities, the armed vindication of right 
and justice, must bring us to a still closer 
concord and a deeper confidence one in the 
other, sealing for all time the bonds of 
cordial friendship between our two nations. 


A similar address was delivered by 
Viscount Ishii before the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Sept. 5. 


Japanese at Perry's Tomb 


Among the historic shrines visited by 
the Japanese Mission was the tomb of 
Commodore Perry at Newport, R. I., on 
Sept. 16. It was this American naval 
officer who had opened the Island Em- 
pire to Western civilization. The mis- 
sion, headed by Viscount Ishii, entered 
the cemetery through a lane of appren- 
tice seamen and Naval Reserves stand- 
ing at present arms, while a band from 
the training station played the Japanese 
national hymn. A_ great crowd of 
soldiers, sailors, and civilians bared their 
heads in silence as Viscount Ishii stepped 
forward and placed on the tomb of the 
Commodore a large wreath made up in 
the colors of Japan, with white lilies and 
red gladiolas. 


Retiring a few paces,. the Viscount 
bowed profoundly before the tomb and 
resumed his place in the semicircle 
formed by other members of the mission 
and naval (officers. One by one each 
member of the mission stepped forward 
silently and bowed low before the grave. 
As the last one paid his tribute, Bishop 
James De Wolf Perry of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Rhode Island offered a brief 
prayer. 

Then the entire assembly stood at 
attention while the band once more 
played the Japanese national hymn and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


Speaking at a public reception in the 
Casino on the following day, Viscount 
Ishii paid this tribute to Japan’s first 
American friend: 


Newport is storied in the mind of every 
school child in Japan as the resting place 
of Commodore Matthew Perry. Not so long 
ago but that living men well remember 
and tell it to their grandchildren, Japan 
lived in isolation, well contented. One 
day there came a knocking at our door 
and, looking forth, we saw strange sights 
indeed. Fantastic folk in awesome ships 
with gruesome guns held out tke hand of 
friendship, and thus came America and 
Commodore Perry to our shores. 

These sixty years just passed must con- 
stitute one full chapter in the history of 
Japan. During all -that time the Pacific 
Ocean, so illimitable then to us, has been 
growing more narrow daily. The East 
and the West, which stood aloof without 
a thing in common except their common 
humanity, have by that wonderful thread 
been drawn closer and even closer to- 
gether until today we stand shoulder to 
shoulder as friends and allies defying the 
power of evil to destroy that splendid 
heritage which we are agreed to share as 
common heirs. 

I am convinced that with the turning of 
the page and the opening of this new 
chapter of international history, and so 
through to the’end of all time and all 
chapters, our good understanding will in- 
crease. The road between our homes will 
become more and more the beaten track 
of neighbors. 


The visitors later were entertained in 
Boston, New York, and other cities, 
everywhere seeking to create closer ties 
between the two nations. The-economic 
results of their conferences at Washing- 
ton, though not made public, were be- 
lieved to be of importance. 
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Sweden’s Unneutral Acts 
The Sending of the “Spurlos Versenkt” Dis- 
patches to Germany Through Swedish Diplomats 


HE Department of State of the 
United States on Sept. 8, 1917, 
startled the world by making 
public certain telegrams that had 

been sent in cipher to the Berlin Foreign 
Office—through the Stockholm Foreign 
Office—by the German Chargé at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. Secretary Lansing’s 
formal announcement was as follows: 


The Department of State has secured 
certain telegrams from Count Luxburg, 
German Charge d’Affaires at Buenos Aires, 
to the Foreign Office at Berlin, which, I 
regret to say, were dispatched from 
Buenos Aires by the Swedish Legation as 
their own official messages, addressed to 
the Stockholm Foreign Office. The fol- 
lowing are translations of the German 
text: 

May 19, 1917. No. 32. 

This Government has now released Ger- 
man and Austrian ships on which hitherto 
a guard had been placed. In consequence 
of the settlement of the Monte [Protegido] 
case there has been a great change in 
public feeling. Government will in future 
only clear Argentine ships as far as Las 
Palmas. I beg that the small steamers 
Oran and Guazo, 31st of January, [mean- 
ing which sailed 31st,] 300 tons, which 
are [now] nearing Bordeaux with a view 
to change the flag, may be spared if pos- 
sible or else sunk without a trace being 
left, [‘‘ spurlos versenkt.’’] 

LUXBURG. 
July 8, 1917. No. 59. 

I learn from a reliable source that the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, who 
is a notorious ass and Anglophile, de- 
clared in a secret session of the Senate 
that Argentina would demand from Ber- 
lin a promise not to sink more Argentine 
ships. If not agreed to, relations would 
be broken off. I recommend refusal and, 
if necessary, calling in the mediation of 
Spain. LUXBURG. 


July 9, 1917. No. 64. 
Without showing any tendency to make 
concessions, postpone reply to Argentine 
note until receipt of further.reports. A 
change of Ministry is probable. As re- 
gards Argentine steamers, I. recommend 
either compelling them to turn back, sink- 
ing them without leaving any traces, or 
letting them through. They are all quite 

small. LUXBURG. 





The Case of Herr Cronholm 


This announcement by the American 


State Department was followed on Sept. 
13 by another equally astonishing, as 
follows: 


The Department of State made public 
tonight the following translation of a let- 
ter, dated March 8, 1916, from the Ger- 
man Minister at Mexico City to Chancellor 
von Bethmann Hollweg: 


Imperial Legation, Mexico, to his Excel- 
lency the Imperial Chancellor: 


Herr Folke Cronholm, the Swedish 
Chargé d’Affaires here, since his arrival 
here has not disguised his sympathy for 
Germany, and has entered into close re- 
lations with this legation. He is the only 
diplomat through whom information from 
a hostile camp can be obtained. 


Moreover, he acts as intermediary for 
official diplomatic intercourse between 
this legation and your Excellency. In 
the course of this, he is obliged to go per- 
sonally each time to the telegraph office, 
not seldom quite late at night, in order to 
hand in the telegrams. 


Herr Cronholm was formerly at Peking 
and at Tokio, and was responsible for the 
preliminary arrangements which had to 
be made for the representation of his 
country in each case. Before he came 
out here he had been in charge of the 
Consulate General at Hamburg. Herr 
Cronholm has not got a Swedish but only 
a Chinese order at present. 


I venture to submit to your Excellency 
the advisability of laying before his 
Majesty the Emperor the name of Herr 
Cronholm, with a view to the Crown 
Order of the Second Class being bestowed 
upon him. It would perhaps be desirable, 
in order not to excite the enemy’s sus- 
Picion, to treat with secrecy the matter 
of the issue of the patents until the end 
of the war, should the decision be favor- 
able to my suggestion. This would mean 
that the matter would be communicated 
to no one but the recipient and his Gov- 
ernment, and even to them only under 
the seal of secrecy, while the publication 
of the bestowal of the decoration would 
be postponed until the end of the war. 

I should be particularly grateful to your 
Excellency if I could be furnished with 
telegraphic news of the bestowal of the 
decoration, which I strongly recommend 
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in view of the circumstances detailed 
above. VON ECKHARDT. 


Popular Indignation Aroused 


The two publications created a profound 
sensation, especially in Argentina and 
other South American countries—also in 
Sweden. The telegrams from Count 
Luxburg containing the phrase “ Spurlos 
versenkt ” was the first official confir- 
mation that this policy of destroying 
ships’ crews was part of the general 
U-boat campaign. 

When the news reached Buenos Aires 
there was first bewilderment, then dis- 
may, followed by an outburst of anger 
at the Germans. Mobs gathered in the 
streets; the German centres of Buenos 
Aires were invaded, many shops were 
wrecked, the chief German clubhouse and 
leading German newspaper offices were 
burned. The mobs were quelled only 
after large bodies of troops had been 
employed. Demonstrations against Ger- 
mans also occurred at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. 

The Argentine Senate on Sept. 19 fur- 
ther evidenced its displeasure by passing, 
by a vote of 23 to 1, a declaration to 
break off relations with Germany. Popu- 
lar feeling at Buenos Aires was strong 
for an immediate rupture. 

The Swedish Minister at Buenos Aires, 
Baron Lowen, the day after the disclos- 
ure of the Luxburg dispatches made a 
simple disclaimer, declaring: 


T have not sent, nor caused to be sent, 
by the legation under my charge, any 
telegram from the German Legation. The 
news is a great and disagreeable surprise. 
I have cabled to my Government to clear 
up matters. In the United States they are 
very excitable. 


Argentina was not slow in acting. On 
Sept. 13 Foreign Minister Pueyrredon 
sent the following note to Count Lux- 
burg: 

Mr. Minister: 

You having ceased to be persona grata 


to the Argentine Government, that Gov- 
ernment has decided to deliver to you 
your passports, which I transmit here- 
with by order of his Excellency the Pres- 
ident of the nation. 

The introducer of embassies has instruc- 
tions to assist you in your immediate de- 
parture from the territory of the republic. 
God keep you. H. PUEYRREDON. 


To Count Karl von Luxburg, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the German Empire. 


The passport issued to Count Luxburg 
reads: 


Considering that his Excellency Count 
Karl Luxburg, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the German 
Empire, is leaving the Argentine Republic, 
the authorities of the republic are hereby 
requested to protect him in his passage 
to the frontier. 

Given at Buenos Aires, 
Valid to the frontier. 

PUEYRREDON, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Sept. 12, 1917. 


Count Luxburg, who is also Minis- 
ter to Uruguay, asked safe conduct to 
Montevideo instead of returning to Ber- 
lin. 


Sweden’s Official Siatement 
The Swedish Foreign Office, whose 
head is Admiral Lindman, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, issued the following 
statement on Sept. 11: 


The Swedish Foreign Office has not re- 
ceived any account regarding the trans- 
mission of the telegrams mentioned in the 
statements of the Government of the 
United States, and the Swedish Govern- 
ment therefore is unable at present to de- 
termine what its position should be on the 
questions opened up by these statements. 

It is, however, accurate to say that just 
after the world war broke out the Swedish 
Foreign Minister expressed the’ opinion. 
that he ought to transmit a German tele- 
gram concerning the civil population of 
Kiao-Chau, (the former German fortress in 
the Chinese peninsula of Shantung.) 

Statements to the same effect were made 
to the representatives of both belligerent 
groups without there being any question 
of Sweden taking over representation of 
any power’s interests. 

As regards the United States, in particu- 
lar, the United States Minister here has 
this year in certain special cases de- 
manded and obtained permission to trans- 
mit letters to and from Turkey, and at a 
time when Turkey was not in a state of 
war with America and when Sweden had 
not yet taken over the protection of Amer- 
ican interests. 

In the Summer of 1915 the wish was 
expressed from the British side that the 
transmission of telegrams between Ger- 
many and North America should cease. 
No formal demand was made, but not- 
withstanding this the Foreign Minister 
acceded to the wish. The Swedish Min- 
ister, who was cognizant of all the ne- 
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gotiations, was of the opinion that this 
was no bar to the continued transmission 
of telegrams to neutral States other than 
the United States and therefore to Argen- 
tina. Since then Sweden has continued 
to be the intermediary for communica- 
tions between Germany and the Argen- 
tine. 

The telegram mentioned in the Ameri- 
can statement was written in code and 
in transmitting it the Swedish Minister 
was by that reason unable to recopy it. 
Whether its contents were as represented 
is a point which the first duty of the 
Swedish Government must be to confirm, 
and its next action must be to get an ex- 
planation from Germany if it be found 
that any misuse has taken place. Sweden 
will also, without regard to any reference 
made to her, take measures to prevent 
any repetition of the incident. 

No application as to the cessation of the 
transmission. of telegrams from Germany 
to the Argentine Republic has yet been 
made, either by the British or American 
Government, either now or at an earlier 
period. 

The whole affair has only become known 
to the public through the press, but in 
spite of this the wishes, officially and 
semi-officially expressed by the interested 
parties, would immediately have been ac- 
ceded to. 


This statement was regarded as disin- 
genuous, especially with reference to the 
transmission of letters to Turkey for the 
United States, for the reason that those 
dispatches were not in cipher, and their 
contents were open to the Turkish au- 
thorities to read. 

The British authorities also criticised 
the statement. They held that it ac- 
knowledged a violation of the promise 
made to the British Government in 1916 
to the effect that Sweden’s practice of 


becoming an intermediary for the trans- 
mission of dispatches to Germany would 
cease. 

In Sweden the disclosure was received 
with much indignation by the public, and 
it had the effect of winning for the op- 
position many new seats in the Chamber, 
an election being in progress at the 
time. 

Germany gave the exposure no official 
recognition until Sept. 18, when the Ger- 


- man Minister to Sweden formally ex- 


pressed to the Swedish Government at 
Stockholm Germany’s “keen regret for 
the embarrassments caused Sweden 
through the Buenos Aires telegram af- 
fair.” The Swedish newspapers, both 
Government and Opposition, in their 
comments indicated that Germany’s ex- 
pression was not adequate, and the re- 
sentment which swept over the country 
at being made Germany’s catspaw deep- 
ened. Up to Sept. 20 neither Germany 
nor Mexico had vouchsafed any official 
expression regarding the Mexican note, 
though Minister von Eckhardt issued a 
perfunctory denial of the charges, with 
the intimation that the letter was not 
genuine. Deep resentment was evidenced 
in official circles in England and France, 
especially against the rédle Sweden had 
assumed, but no official steps were 
taken. The Swedish Government, on 
Sept. 15, announced that no further mes- 
sages of any sort would be forwarded 
for Germany from any point, with an 
intimation that the Government felt that 
it had been imposed upon and its courtesy 
abused by the character of the messages 
it had been called upon to transmit. 


The Belgian Prince U-Boat Crime 


ONFIRMATION of the outrage com- 
mitted by Germans at the time of the 
sinking of the Belgian Prince has 

been placed on record by G. Selenski, an 
able-bodied seaman who was Russian 
delegate to the International Conference 
of Seamen held at London to consider 
the U-boat crimes by Germany and Aus- 
tria. Selenski is one of the three sur- 
vivors of the Belgian Prince, which was 
attacked by a German submarine on July 


31, 1917, when thirty-eight members of 
the crew were deliberately drowned after 
they had left their ship. His statement 
fully corroborates the affidavits—pub- 
lished in CURRENT HisTtoRY MAGAZINE for 
September (Page 406)—of the chief en- 
gineer and one of the sailors. Mr. 
Selenski’s sworn statement is as follows: 

“T signed at Liverpool on July 23, and 
sailed on the 24th. On July 31 the ship 
was torpedoed without warning, about 
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200 miles from the Irish coast. When 
the crew took to the boats the submarine 
hailed them to come alongside. They 
were then ordered to come on board the 
submarine. Five Germans who were in 
a small boat then smashed the lifeboats 
of the Belgian Prince with hatchets. The 
crew were then ordered to take off their 
lifebelts, and the lifebelts were taken 
down below in the submarine. The Cap- 
tain was ordered down below also. The 
crew were on board the submarine for 
about an hour, on the foredeck, when, 
without any warning, the submarine sub- 
merged and left the crew to swim about, 
there being nothing in sight except the 
Belgian Prince, which had not sunk, but 
we could only just see her in the distance. 

“T made up my mind to reach the ship, 
but I was endeavoring to save the third 
officer, and kept him afloat for half an 
hour, when he said, ‘ Oh, let me go now, 
and look after yourself.’ I then swam 
to the ship and successfully reached her, 
after being in the water from 9 o’clock 
at night until 5 o’clock the next morning, 
Aug. 1. When I reached the ship there 
was the Jacob’s ladder over the side, and 
I managed to get up this and boarded the 
ship. I was only aboard about half an 
hour when the submarine returned to 
the ship, and three or four Germans came 
on board and started to gather the clothes 
up out of the officers’ quarters. All this 
time I was hiding at the after-end of the 
ship, but after the Germans had finished 
pilfering in the saloon they came toward 
the place where I was hiding, and there 
was nothing for me to do but jump over 
the stern again into the water. 


“T then swam and held on to the 
rudder for half an hour, and then, as 
the submarine was coming away from 
the starboard side, I was compelled to 
swim to the port side to avoid them 
seeing me. The submarine then fired at 
the ship to make sure of sinking her, and 
.eventually the ship started to settle 
down, and I was again compelled to swim 
about, and then the Germans noticed me 
and pointed their fingers at me, and were 
laughing and grinning also. I then 
swam to a dinghy which had floated off 
the ship, and, after struggling for about 
half an hour, I managed to get in the 


boat; but prior to getting in the boat I 
picked up the ship’s cat, which was 
floating about on a piece of timber, and 
took it in the boat with me. 


“After about half an hour I was 
picked up by a patrol boat, and when I 
got on board the chief engineer and 
second cook were on board. I was then 
landed, and returned to Liverpool. I 
left the ship’s cat with the crew of the 
patrol boat. I am now anxious to get 
away to sea again, and am waiting to 
know how long I shall have to wait 
before I can go. I was anxious to get 
back after I had been at home three 
days.” 


Narrative of Ship’s Cook 


One of the two other survivors, Will- 
iam Snell, a negro, who was the second 
cook on the Belgian Prince, and who 
has returned to his home in Newport 
News, Va., gave the following detailed 
narrative to a New York newspaper: 

The Belgian Prince left Philadelphia for 
Liverpool last June 24, with a cargo of am- 
munition and supplies, and reached Liverpool 
On July 15. There she reloaded with china 
clay and salt, and on July 27 started on her 
way back to America, Newport News being 
her objective point. 

On July 31, at 8 o’clock in the evening, 
while I was in my cabin writing a letter, I 
heard an explosion, and soon after that an- 
other one. The first one was a shell which 
tore into the side of the vessel; the second 
one a shell which put our wireless apparatus 
out-of commission. These details I learned 
afterward when I got on deck. But the mo- 
ment I heard the noise I knew that we were 
being attacked, and I put on my lifebelt and 
ran to the deck, 

Every man of the crew had been drilled and 
knew just what to do, and so there was no 
confusion. Three lifeboats were lowered and 
we were then ordered to gather alongside the 
submarine on the starboard side of the 
Belgian Prince. Machine guns on the deck 
of the U-boat were aimed at us and her 
crew also were armed with revolvers which 
covered us. 

The commander, speaking very good Eng- 
lish, ordered us to throw up our hands. We 
did so, and he then asked, ‘‘ Where’s the 
Captain? ” 

‘* Here I am,’”? answered our Captain, and 
the commander told him to get aboard. The 
commander of the U-boat was a man of per- 
haps 27 years or so, smooth shaven and 
good-looking. At first he was rather pleas- 
ant, but this soon wore off, and he became 
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extremely grouchy after awhile and frowned 
and seemed ready to kill every one of us. 

‘* Where are your papers?’’ asked the 
commander. And after our Captain had 
given them to him he ordered our Captain to 
follow him below. <A few minutes after- 
ward the commander returned to the deck 
alone. , 

‘*Are there any gunners among you?” 
asked the commander. There were nine, but 
the first officer was afraid not only that the 
gunners would be put to death, but that all 
of us would have to suffer on account of 
them, so he said, ‘‘ We had some, but they 
were all killed.” 

‘“Well, if there are no gunners among 
you,”’ he said, ‘‘ bring your boats alongside, 
and all hands come on deck.” 

Nine of the submarine’s crew held re- 
volvers at our faces while we were getting 
aboard. And we were then lined up forward 
of the conning tower. The commander also 
held a revolver in one hand, while with the 
other he searched us to see whether any of 
us had weapons in our clothes. When he 
got thorugh, he asked: ‘Has any one 
among you any kind of weapon?’’ To 
which all of us replied negatively, except that 
most of us had jack knives. 

‘** Well, now take off your lifebelts,’’ was 
his next order, ‘‘ and lay them down on the 
deck.’’ He seemed to take a greater dis- 
like to some of us than to others, for he 
picked up some of the lifebelts and threw 
them into the sea. 

Just then another officer 
spoke to the commander 
could not understand what he said. The 
one who spoke German appeared to be of 
higher rank than the commander, because 
as soon as he had finished talking the com- 
mander ordered his men to get into our two 
larger lifeboats and throw the oars over- 
board; then, after removing to his own ves- 
sel all the provisions and whisky and what- 
ever other supplies we had, he himself re- 
moved the plugs, and the lifeboats imme- 
diately began ‘filling with water. But they 
did not sink. I have heard it said since 
that the submarine crew used axes to de- 
stroy the lifeboats. I may have been too 
excited at the time to notice everything that 
was going on, but I hardly believe that this 
is true. In fact, one of our boats—the Cap- 
tain’s boat—which had been run alongside 
the U-boat on the port side while the other 
two were on the starboard side, was not 
touched at all. 

After the lifeboats had filled with water 
they were cut loose from’ the U-boat and 
they began drifting away. 

The commander then pushed us forward 
away’ from the conning tower. Four Ger- 
mans entered our Captain’s boat and put 
off to the Belgian Prince, probably with 
bombs to blow up the vessel. 

The next thing we knew the commander 
ducked into the conning tower, and closed 
the cap over. it, and we of the Belgian 


of the U-boat 
in German. I 


Prince were left alone on the submarine’s 
deck. At almost the same moment we 
heard a whirring sound below, and pres- 
ently the submarine started off at a lively 
clip. The Belgian Prince was soon left far 
behind. We must have gone about four- 
teen miles in the direction away from shore 
—the Irish coast was about 175 miles away— 
when I began feeling the water come up 
over my feet. Some of the others laughed 
and kept on chatting, and one of the men 
asked me for a cigarette. I told them I 
couldn’t understand how they could take -it 
so easy when it was plain that we were 
going to be drowned. Most of the men still 
laughed. They could not believe it possible 
that human beings could be fiendish enough 
to do such a thing. 

When we were ordered to put our life- 
belts on the deck I folded mine up before 
laying it down and then stood on it. After- 
ward I slipped it under my mackintosh; 
and now, when I saw that the submarine 
was getting lower and lower in the water, 
I slipped the lifebelt over my head and 
jumped into the water. 

The reason I jumped was because I was 
afraid that when the submarine submerged 
the suction would drag us down to death. 
Searcely had I struck out swimming and 
gotten a few yards away from the submarine 
before she went down with a peculiar sound, 
as if somebody had hit the surface of the 
water with a broad slat—something like a 
loud ‘‘ whup.” 


The men began hollering, ‘‘ Help! help! ”’ It 
was awful. There we were, hundreds of miles 
from human help. The impossibility of ob- 
taining help made the cries of the men so 
much more frightful. It was now about 9 
o’clock and dark; still I could distinguish 
forms near me. They were men swimming, 
and among them nearest to me was a seaman 
I knew well but never knew his name. He, 
too, recognized me. ‘‘ Cook,”’ he said, ‘‘ can 
you see her?’’ He meant the Belgian Prince, 
toward which we were swimming. I couldn’t. 
It was too dark and beginning to become 
misty, and she was so far away. 


** Let me rest my hands on you,” the man 
pleaded. I feared for my own life and said, 
‘* No, 1 cant.” 

‘““ Well, good-bye,” he said, after a little 
while, ‘‘I can’t go any further. Pray for 
me.” And then I heard a gurgling sound and 
could not see him any more. We had been in 
the water more than half an hour. He was 
less than ten yards from me. 

At 11 o’clock I could still see some men 
afloat. The water was calm on the surface, 
but the undercurrents were frightfully strong 
and gripped and pulled me around and 
around. The lifebelt undoubtedly saved me. 
I am a good swimmer and strong, but nobody 
without aid could last overnight in such a 
swirl of currents. 

When daylight came I could see the Bel- 
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gian Prince. She was still miles away. I 
saw the four men coming down from the ves- 
sel and enter the little boat. They were the 
four who had been sent from the submarine. 
I hollered, but when I was carried up on the 
crest of a swell and saw the submarine com- 
ing toward the little boat I stopped yelling 
and pretended to be dead. The water all 
around was strewn with bodies. 

I could see three of the men get aboard the 
submarine. The fourth stayed in the little 
boat. The submarine submerged. Then I 


began hollering again, hoping the men would 
have pity and pick me up. Half an hour 
after this a British patrol boat came along 
and picked me up, and also the fellow in the 
boat. He proved to be George Selenski, an 
able seaman aboard the Belgian Prince. How 
he got into the boat is a puzzle to me. * * * 
The other man who was saved was Thomas 
Bowman, the chief engineer. He found a log 
of wood. He tried to save a young appren- 
tice, but the poor lad died in Bowman’s arms 
before rescue came. 


Spain and the World War 


By Manuel de J. Galvan 


[Mr. 
States. 


yAlvan ig editor of Las Novedades, the oldest Spanish 


He is connected by marriage with the leaders of the Conservative Party in Spain, 


newspaper in the United 


and is related to one of the chief military commanders of the kingdom. ] 


O convey to the readers of CURRENT 
History MAGAZINE a clear idea of 
the workings of Spanish public 
opinion during the world war and 

the tendencies and principles of politics 
that have influenced and swayed the 
Spanish people is by no means an easy 


task. To explain the causes of the suc- 
cessive political changes that have oc- 
curred in Spain would take more space 
than has been allotted to me; therefore I 
will simply relate the happenings in 
chronological order. 

As a result of the “ Bloody Week” in 
Barcelona in 1911, which culminated in 
the execution of Ferrer, Premier Maura 
had to resign; the Liberal leader, Mr. 
Moret, had declared his unwillingness 
and that of his party to co-operate in 
any way with the Government. Mr. 
Moret, the old statesman who had intro- 
duced English political methods into 
Spanish politics, then formed a Cabinet; 
but his lack of energy unfitted him to 
lead the young democracy of Spain, and 
after three months of weak rule there 
came a new Ministerial crisis. The Mo- 
ret Ministry gave way to a more liberal 
Cabinet, headed by Mr. Canalejas, one of 
the most remarkable men that Spain has 
ever produced. 


Mr. Canalejas, on being intrusted with 
the office of Premier, presented to Con- 
gress the program his party was to fol- 
low, and this program was destined to 


give new life to Spanish politics. One of 
the many great reforms advocated by 
the new Premier was the “ Law of Asso- 
ciations,” which was to make all religious 
organizations (outside of the five that 
enjoyed special privileges by virtue of 
the Concordat between the Spanish Gov- 
ernment and the Holy See) liable to the 
civil laws and subject to the taxes im- 
posed upon all other associations. This 
caused a battle royal in Parliament be- 
tween the Liberal Party, which was sup- 
ported by the Republican and Socialist 
elements, and the Conservative Party, 
supported by the Clergy and the old Carl- 
ist or Traditional Party. 

The country was divided into two fac- 
tions, and for the time being there were 
only two parties in Spain, one trying to 
deprive the religious orders of the spe- 
cial privileges permitting them to en- 
gage in industries and to own land with- 
out having to pay taxes, and the other 
party consisting of the monarchical, cler- 
ical, and conservative elements, trying 
by all means to maintain the old status, 
which violated the laws and permitted 
the clergy to hold, idle and unproductive, 
tracts of land that had been acquired as 
gifts, as well as to engage in manufact- 
ure without being subject to taxation. 
After many riotous outbreaks by the 
Conservatives against the Canalejas Gov- 
ernment the liberal majority in Congress 
approved the law, and all attempts at 
disorder and destruction were quelled. 
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Democratic Forces United 


There were many more changes in 
the political status of the country. For 
the first time in the history of Spain the 
forcés of democracy seemed to be blend- 
ed in an effort to work wonders for the 
triumph of their principles, and the 
dynastic Liberal Party had the hearty 
support of even the Republicans, some of 
whose principal leaders were inclined to 
accept a position in the Cabinet, under 
the belief that it was possible to accom- 
plish by evolution what had been impos- 
sible through force or revolutionary agi- 
tation. 

When the Canalejas Government was 
assured of a long, peaceful reign and 
the reorganization of the old parties was 
almost accomplished the blow came. Mr. 
Canalejas was assassinated by an anarch- 
ist. Again disorder prevailed. The 
Liberal Party was split into two factions, 


one headed by Garcia Prieto, Marquis. 


of Aluceunas, in charge of the portfolio 
of Estate, and the other by Count Ro- 
manones, also a member of the Cabinet, 
whose followers were the more advanced 
and educated of the Liberal Party. The 
Marquis of Aluceunas was temporarily 
appointed Premier, but very soon the 
Liberal majority in Congress appointed 
Count Romanones as Premier and charged 
him with the reorganization of the Cab- 
inet. 

Six months later the split in the ranks 
of the Liberal Party precipitated a new 
crisis, and the Conservatives came into 
power under the Premiership. of Mr. 
Dato, a former lieutenant of Maura’s. 
He was charged by the King to form a 
new Cabinet. He did not hesitate to do 
so, notwithstanding the fact that Maura 
was recognized leader of the party. The 
King considered it advisable not to ap- 
point Maura, the old leader, as the Re- 
publicans and Socialists threatened to 
use force if necessary, in case Maura 
should head a Conservative Cabinet. 


Strict Neutrality Proclaimed 


It was at that time that the great 
world war struck like a bolt from heaven. 
Premier Dato, after consulting all the 
political leaders of the country, pro- 
claimed a policy of strict neutrality be- 
cause it was the sincere wish of the 


public. Some Liberals expressed them- 
selves in favor of Spain joining with the 
Entente Powers, but the overwhelming 
majority of Parliamentary leaders as well 
as the masses of the people gave unmis- 
takable signs of favoring a policy of 
strict neutrality, so as to keep the country 
out of the terrible war and to keep their 
sons off the fields of battle. Mr. Dato, 
who personally favored that policy, took 
advantage of the wave of public feeling 
and held his country back from useless 
destruction. 

An unprecedented era of prosperity 
and good feeling was the result of Spain’s 
neutrality. All the products of the soil, 
all its manufactures, found a ready 
market in the allied countries. Small 
establishments grew into modern plants 
equipped with the latest machinery. 
Small villages attained in six months a 
degree of wealth and prosperity that 
they had never even thought of. But the 
thoughtless way in which merchants did 
business, exporting everything that was 
asked for by the allied countries, soon 
brought a scarcity of food products in 
the country. Prices soared to unusual 
heights, and the laboring classes found 
themselves unable to buy even the neces- 
sities of life. There were cases when 
people were unable to obtain food for 
money. The Government tried to pre- 
vent the exportation of foodstuffs by 
increasing the tariff, but this experiment 
was useless, as the merchants were able 
to export grain, cattle, and everything 
needed at home and still realize huge 
profits in France. 


Food Scarcity Causes Unrest 


This situation created the present con- 
ditions. Premier Dato was accused of 
not having shown enough ability to cope 
with the situation, and had to resign. 
As Count Romanones, the Liberal leader, 
had made pro-ally declarations, the King 
hesitated to call him to form the new 
Cabinet until he had declared himself in 
favor of neutrality. This he did, and 
was appointed Premier. 

This precipitated a new crisis. Con- 
servative elements started a demonstra- 
tion in favor of adhering to neutrality at 
all costs, while their leaders went around 
the country calling meetings in which 
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they tried to awaken the ill-will of the 
people against the Entente Allies. They 
brought charges against England and 
France, whose policies in recent times, 
they declared, were consistently hostile 
to Spanish interests in Africa. The Gi- 
braltar question was also brought up, and, 
on the whole, their work tended to range 
the sympathy of the people with the 
Central Empires. 

The Liberals of the country found 
themselves in a very difficult position, 
because, pledged to a policy of absolute 
neutrality, they could not oppose the 
campaign of the Conservatives, started 
primarily and apparently on behalf of 
neutrality. Notwithstanding this, the 
Republican Party decided to oppose the 
Conservative propaganda, and started a 
campaign to enlighten the masses. The 
leaders endeavored to bring before the 
people the advantages of a policy favor- 
able to the cause of the Entente Allies. 


An Era of Strikes 


Meanwhile, although the food situation 
was alleviated, the laborers found that 
theiz salaries were not enough to bring 
any comforts and that they earned 
scarcely enough to live. Very soon their 
discontent was shown in the organization 
of strikes, the most important of which 
was that of the railroad employes, who 
demanded higher wages. The Govern- 


_ment was compelled to intervene, and 


the railroad companies agreed to meet 
the demands of the workers. Instead of 
calming the disorder, this resulted in the 
organization of more strikes, and as the 
men’s claims were just they had to be 
granted; but the increase in salaries 
agreed to by the employers was not pro- 
portionate to the new economic condi- 
tions. The Government took measures 
to import grain, but the restrictions im- 
posed by the British blockade and, on 
the other hand, the submarine war made 
it impossible to overcome the scarcity 
of food. 

The pressure brought to bear on the 
Government by the diplomatic represent- 
atives of the Entente Allies, as well as 
the ruthless campaign of the German 
submarines, which had sunk _ several 
Spanish vessels while they were sailing 
within Spanish territorial waters, con- 


vinced Premier Romanones of the neces- 
sity of joining the Entente Allies in the 
great war against autocracy. He issued 
a strong note of protest to the German 
Government, submitted his ideas to the 
King, provoked a crisis, and, as a major- 
ity of the Liberal Party was in favor of 
peace, the result was his resignation. Mr. 


EDUARDO DATO 
Premier of Spain 


Garcia Prieto, Marquis of Alhucemas, 
the other prominent leader of the Liberal 
Party, undertook to form a new Cabinet 
pledged to maintain the policy of neu- 
trality. 


The Army Threatens Revolt 


During this period the Republican and 
Socialist Parties had been waging a cam- 
paign in favor of a more democratic gov- 
ernment, and they took advantage of the 
existing state of affairs to incite the 
people to revolution. The army, which 
up to this time had maintained the most 
strict discipline, seeing that the country 
was on the verge of a revolution, tried to 
exert its influence in favor of some need- 
ed reforms. The artillery corps and the 
engineers had organized commissions to 
present to the Government all claims per- 
taining to their particular arm of the 
service, and the infantry in the same 
manner proceeded to organize its claims. 
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In the first place, the soldiers’ pay, on 
account of the high cost of food, was in- 
sufficient for the obtaining of proper 
rations. There had been great favoritism 
shown in the promotion of officers, and 
the commissions were organized to do 
away with all this injustice. 

The Government was made aware of 
this movement, initiated in Catalonia, 
and the Minister of War ordered General 
Alfau, Military Governor of the province, 
to arrest the officers connected with it. 
General Alfau carried out the order, but 
presented his resignation as Governor 
and went to Madrid to protest against 
the unwise and unjust order, since the 
infantry was doing nothing more or less 
than the other arms of the service had 
done when they organized commissions. 

General Marina was sent to Barcelona 
to succeed General Alfau, but on arriv- 
ing there he found that the temper of 
the army was such that to insist on 
punishing the officers who had been ar- 
rested on the order of the Minister of 
War would provoke an open revolt. All 
the other branches of the military unit 
joined in manifestations in favor of the 
movement of the infantry, and the whole 
army became so threatening that the 
Government hastened to comply with the 
demands, beginning with the dismissal 
of General Aguilera, the Minister of War, 
on the charge that he had been the cause 
of all the discontent of the army. The 
example set by the army was followed 
by all military units of the nation, and 
even the clergy organized “juntas” to 
attend to its own welfare. 


Uprisings in Catalonia 
The King called into power the Con- 


servative Party, and Premier Dato 
formed a Cabinet to cope with the situa- 
tion. As the Congress was in recess, 
some of the Catalonian Congressmen re- 
quested of Premier Dato a decree which 
would allow them to convene. This the 
Premier refused, but the Catalonians at- 
tempted to convene, and they called an 
extraordinary legislature in the name of 
the majority of the representatives. The 
Government officials surrounded the 
building in which they, were to meet and 
prevented them from so doing. 


While all this was going on in high 
political circles the Republicans and 
Socialists, emboldened by the military 
unrest and by the general discontent of 
the masses, started a revolutionary cam- 
paign which culminated in uprisings in 
Catalonia, Valencia, and Viscaya. In 
Barcelona the trouble started with a 
strike of the railway employes. The 
military authorities lent the aid of the 
police to the companies in order that 
they might run their cars with strike- 
breakers, and this brought about clashes 
between the police and the strikers. In 
a very short time the whole city was in 
arms, and it was necessary for the mili- 
tary authorities to send troops to disarm 
the rebels, who had already built barri- 
cades in different parts of the city. 

For six days there was street fighting 
of such nature that the troops in some 
places were compelled to use artillery 
fire against the houses in which the 
rebels had their headquarters. Accord- 
ing to official reports, the number of 
dead on the rebel side reached thirty- 
three, with sixty-six wounded, and the 
number of civilian dead is placed at 
115, with 680 wounded. 


In Valencia there was a similar up- 
rising, and it has been impossible to ob- 
tain the exact number of dead and 
wounded, although it is said that there 
were more than five hundred casualties. 
In Bilbao, Province of Viscaya, the up- 
rising was frankly republican. Two 
days of fierce fighting took place be- 
tween the army and the populace. 


Pro-German and Other Elements 


The complexity of the situation in 
Spain is caused primarily by the eco- 
nomical conditions brought about by the 
war. The laboring classes know that 
the country is enjoying an era of un- 
precedented prosperity, that the middle 
and upper classes are becoming richer 
by leaps and bounds, that the Spanish 
peseta is at a premium above all other 
money, and, notwithstanding, they are 
not able to share in this wealth as do 
the other classes that are enriched at 
the cost of their labor. 


At the same time the international 
situation exerts a great influence in di- 
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viding public opinion into two clear fac- 
tions. The conservative elements are 
without exception pro-German, and so 
are the army, the clergy, and a majority 
of the Liberal Party, while the Repub- 
licans and the Socialists, with a minority 
of the Liberal Party, are pro-ally. The 
masses are neutral, because they have 
been acquainted with the havoc and de- 
struction that would be caused should 
Spain enter this war. Therefore they 
would gladly join in any uprising di- 
rected against Spain’s participation in 
the war. 

The King up to the present time has 
maintained strict neutrality, although his 
personal sympathies are believed to be 
pro-ally. His tolerance of all political 
epinions, his marked tendency to deal 
leniently with political offenses and con- 
spiracies, and his courage, generosity, 


and charitable traits have made him very 
popular with all classes. The Repub- 
licans know and readily acknowledge that 
the Spanish people are not advanced 
enough to be able to establish an order- 
ly republican Government, because the 
radical elements predominate and the 
anarchists take advantage of any up- 
rising to commit revolting acts of van- 
dalism. This is recognized by the ma- 
jority of the thinking class, although the 
forces of democracy begin to chafe under 
the constitutional monarchy, no matter 
how liberal in form and in practice it 
may be. At the same time, there is un- 
easiness and discontent among all classes, 
with a gradual disintegration of the old 
political parties, and this might at any 
time produce a national crisis that would 
change the whole political structure of 
the Spanish Peninsula. 


German War Losses 


HE man power of Germany in Sep- 

tember, 1917, with the war casual- 

ties, was estimated by experts at 

the French Army Headquarters 
last month as follows: 

Fixed formations on the various fronts, 
employed on lines of communication, and 
stationed in the interior, 5,500,000. 

Divisions undergoing formation and men 
in depots, 600,000. 

Losses in killed, permanently disabled, 
and prisoners, 4,000,000; wounded under 
treatment in hospitals, 500,000. Total, 
10,600,000. 


The following figures account for -all 


men called for service up to the present. 
Trained men mobilized immediately on 
the outbreak of the war, 4,500,000. 
Untrained ersatz (compensatory) re- 
servists called out, August, 1914, to Feb- 
ruary, 1915, 800,000. 
Class of 1914 recruits called out Novem- 
ber, 1914, to January, 1915, 450,000. 
First ban of untrained Landsturm called 
out at the beginning of 1915, 1,100,000. 
Class 1915, called out May-July, 
450,000. 

Remainder of untrained Landsturm 
called out the same month, 150,000. 

Class of 1916, called out September- 
November, 1915, 450,000. 

Contingent of hitherto exempted men 
called out in October, 1915, 300,000. 

Second contingent exempted men called 
out early in 1916, 200,000. 


1915, 


Second ban Landsturm 

450,000. 

Class of 1917, called out 

vember, 1916, 450,000. 

Third contingent exempted men late in 

1916, 300,000. 

Class of 1918, called out November, 1916, 

to March, 1917, 450,000. 

Class of 1919, called out in part in 1917, 

300,000. 

Additional exempted men, 1917, 150,000. 

Total, 11,500,000. 

The discrepancy’ in the figures is ac- 
counted for by the omission of the mail 
units. The total mobilizable male re- 
sources of Germany since the beginning 
of hostilities, including the yearly classes 
of recruits up to 1920, number about 
14,000,000. Those called up number 10,- 
600,000. The remainder are accounted 
for as follows: 

The remaining part of the class 1919 
awaiting call, 150,000; class of 1920 still 
uncalled, 450,000; men employed as indis- 
pensable in industries and administra- 
tions, 500,000; men abroad unable to 
reach Germany, 200,000; men entirely 
exempted owing to physical disability, 
2,100,000. 

Recruits of the 1920 class cannot be 
called legally until they attain their 
seventeenth birthday. 


early in 1916, 


March-No- 





Russia’s Escape From Civil War 


The Moscow Conference and General Korniloff’s 
Attempt to Overthrow the Kerensky Government 


USSIA during the month ended 
Sept. 15, 1917, went through the 
most dramatic and trying period 
since the revolution was launched. 

This experience, in the judgment of com- 
petent observers, left the Provisional 
Government stronger, inspired new confi- 
dence in the permanency of the revolu- 
tion, blasted the hopes of the reaction- 
aries and monarchists, and dispelled defi- 
nitely all fear that Russia would make a 
separate peace with the Central Powers. 

The first theatric setting to the thrill- 
ing chapters which Russia is furnishing 
to modern history was the extraordinary 
conference which sat as a National As- 
sembly at Moscow, the ancient capital. 
The extreme gravity of the country’s po- 
sition at the front and throughout the 
vast domain impelled Premier Kerensky 
to convoke, without waiting for a con- 
stituent assembly, an “ Extraordinary 
National Council ” to meet at Moscow on 
Aug. 26, 1917. At this conference the 
lines of cleavage, which later led to Gen- 
eral Korniloff’s rebellion, became clearly 
defined. 


The conference consisted of 2,500 dele- 
gates, as follows: 188 members of the 
four Dumas, 100 representatives of the 
peasants, 229 representatives of the 
Councils of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates of all Russia, 147 delegates of 
the municipalities, 113 representatives 
of the Union of Zemstvos and towns, 150 
representatives of industrial organiza- 
tions and banks, 313 representatives of 
co-operative organizations and 176 of 
professional unions. 


Kerensky’s Speech at Moscow 


Premier Kerensky opened the confer- 
ence with a speech of great length, in 
which he reviewed the general situation, 
saying in part: 

Those who think the moment has come 

to overthrow the revolutionary power 


with bayonets are making a mistake. 
Let them take care, for our authority is 


supported by the boundless confidence of 
the people and by millions of soldiers 
who are defending us against the German 
invasion. 


Citizens, the State is passing through a 
period of mortal danger. I do not say 
more, for you all understand. You see 
it, for each of you experiences it, in a 
different way. You all know the task in- 
cumbent upon you for the struggle against 
a powerful, implacable, and organized 
enemy demands great sacrifices, self-de- 
nial, deep love of our country, and the for- 
getting of domestic quarrels. Unfortu- 
nately, not all who are able are wiliing 
to offer all this on the altar of their 
country, ruined by war, and they thus 
render the critical situation of our coun- 
try more serious every day. 


In our political life this process of dis- 
organization is worse, even causing cer- 
tain nationalities living in Russia to seek 
their salvation, not in close union with 
the mother country, but in separatist as- 
Ppirations. On top of all this come the 
Shameful events at the front, when Rus- 
sian troops, forgetting their duty to their 
country, gave way without resistance to 
the pressure of the enemy, thus forging 
for their people fresh chains of despotism. 
We fell so low because we could not free 
ourselves from the fatal inheritance of 
the old régime which we hated but obeyed 
because we feared it. Therefore now, 
when power rests on liberty, not on bayo- 
nets, we are transported with delight, al- 
though there is some hereditary distrust 
of this new power. 


Those who once trembled before the gov- 
ernment of autocrats now boldly march 
against the Government with arms in 
hand. But let them remember that our 
patience has its limits, and that those who 
go beyond them will have to settle with 
a Government which will make them re- 
member the time of Czarism. We shall 
be implacable, because we are convinced 
that supreme power alone can assure the 
salvation of the country. That is why I 
shall oppose energetically all attempts to 
take advantage of Russia’s national mis- 
fortunes, and whatever ultimatum is pre- 
sented, I shall subject it to the supreme 
power and to myself, its head. 


Not a Time for Decadence 


The Premier declared that the de- 
structive period of the revolution had 
passed and that the time had come to 
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consolidate the conquests of the revolu- 
tion. He continued: 


For this reason we ask you, citizens, 
whether you feel within your hearts the 
indispensable sacred fire for the attain- 
ment of this object, whether you represent, 
here in Moscow, the national strength 
which is necessary to assure the prosperity 
of the country or will give the world and 
us another picture of decadence? 

A little time ago we indignantly replied 
to a proposal to conclude a_ separate 
peace. A few days ago we witnessed an- 
other attempt, equally base, directly 
against our allies. The latter rejected 
it with equal indignation, and in the name 
of the great Russian people I say to our 
allies that it was the only reply we ex- 
pected of them. 


Notwithstanding the none too friendly 
attitude toward the mother country of 
certain nationalities of the Russian State, 
M. Kerensky continued, the Russian de- 
mocracy would give them all it promised 
through the Provisional Government and 
all that the Constituent Assembly might 
yet decide to grant. But when the limit 


of tolerance was passed, or where there 
was a desire to take advantage of the 
nation’s difficulties in order to violate 
the free will of Russia, they would cry 


“Hands off!” The Premier said the 
Government would prevent by force re- 
opening of the dissolved Diet in Finland 
and that he hoped the country would ap- 
prove this decision. His statement was 
cheered. : 

“The Government will endeavor,” the 
Premier went on, “to protect the army 
“ against the subversive influences which 
“deprived soldiers of all sense of mili- 
“tary duty and will struggle energetical- 
“ly against the Maximalists, against all 
“attempts by them to corrupt discipline.” 


Difficulties of Finance 


M. Avskentieff, Minister of the In- 
terior, and M. Prokopovitch, Minister of 
Trade and Industry, followed M. Keren- 
sky. 

The first year of the war, said M. 
Prokopovitch, cost Russia 5,300,000,000 
rubles, the second year 11,200,000,000 
rubles, the third year already 18,000,000,- 
000 rubles, while the total revenue for 
1913 was 16,000,000,000. 

Regarding the question. of food, he 
said that the country’s position was ex- 
tremely difficult. There was actual 
scarcity in several provinces and a mini-< 


mum in Petrograd and Moscow. He was 
endeavoring to nurse such industries as 
remained, and he considered it necessary 
to control the profits of manufactures in 
order to prevent them from becoming 
rich at the expense of the populace. 

Vice Premier Nekrasoff told the con- 
ference how expenses had increased dur- 
ing the war. He said that in 1914 about 
219,000,000 rubles of paper currency had 
been put in circulation, 223,000,000 in 
1915, and 290,000,000 in 1916; that in 
the first two months of 1917 there had 
been issued 846,000,000, and from March 
onward the issue averaged 832,000,00C 
rubles monthly. 

The budget, said M. Nekrasoff, was 
in a profoundly abnormal condition be- 
cause it had placed on one side the cost 
of the war, and thus, in effect, there 
were two budgets, one giving a false im- 
pression of prosperity, and the other 
concealing the germs of financial ca- 
tastrophe. 


Expending Enormous Sums 


The Vice Premier admitted that the 
new régime was costing the country 
much more than the old, and that the 
new administrative bodies were absorb- 
ing enormous sums, the Food Commit- 
tee, for instance. He said the financial 
difficulties were largely due to the ex- 
traordinary increase in the pay of work- 
ers, and instanced the Putiloff factory, 
the workers of which alone had been 
paid this year 90,000,000 rubles. An- 
other source of difficulty was the small 
amount of revenue from taxation, excise 
charges and other sources. Direct taxa- 
tion could not keep pace with the State’s 
expenses, and indirect taxation was be- 
coming a necessity. 

‘Continuing, M. Nekrasoff enumerated 
a series of measures which would 
strengthen the financial position of the 
country, including various monopolies, 
especially on sugar, tea, and matches. 
He emphatically denied reports that the 
Government was contemplating con- 
fiscation of private possessions of 
landed property. It would never, he 
said, embark on such a dangerous ad- 
venture, believing firmly that the citi- 
zens of the country would do their duty. 

General Korniloff, the Commander in 
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Chief of the Army, addressed the second 
sitting of the conference. This address, 
in the light of his subsequent revolt, is 
especially significant. 

General Korniloff said the death. pen- 
alty, restoration of which he had asked, 
together with other measures, consti- 
tuted only a small part of what was 
necessary in an army stricken with the 
terrible evils of disorganization and in- 
subordination. In the present month 
soldiers had killed four regimental com- 
manders and other officers, and ceased 
these outrages only when they were 
threatened with being shot. Quite re- 
cently one of the regiments of Siberian 
Rifles, which had fought so splendidly 
at the beginning of the revolution, aban- 
doned its positions on the Riga front. 
Nothing except an order to exterminate 
the entire regiment availed to cause it 
to return to its positions. The com- 


mander continued: 

Thus we are implacably fighting an- 
archy in the army. Undoubtedly it will 
finally be repressed, but the danger of 
fresh débacles is weighing constantly on 
the country. 

The situation on the front is bad. We 
have lost the whole of Galicia, the whole 
of Bukowina, and all the fruits of our 
recent victories. At several points the 
enemy has crossed our frontier and is 
threatening our fertile southern provinces. 
He is endeavoring to destroy the Ru- 
manian Army and is knocking at the 
gates of Riga. If our army does not 
hold the shore of the Gulf of Riga the 
road to Petrograd will be opened wide. 

The old régime bequeathed to Russia 
an army which, despite all the defects 
in its organization, nevertheless was ani- 
mated by a fighting spirit and was ready 
for sacrifices. The whole series of meas- 
ures taken by those who are completely 
foreign to the spirit and needs of the 
army has transformed it into a collec- 
tion of individual groups which have lost 
all sense of duty and only tremble for 
their own personal safety. 

If Russia wishes to be saved the army 
must be regenerated at any cost. We 
must immediately take measures such as 
I have referred to, which have been ap- 
proved in their entirety by the acting 
Minister of War. 


Reform Measures Adopted 
General Korniloff then outlined the 
most important of these measures, in ad- 
dition to restoration of the death penalty, 
which are: First, restoration of discipline 
in the army by the strengthening of the 


authority of officers and noncommissioned 
officers; second, improvement of the 
financial position of officers, who have 
been in a very difficult position in the 
recent military operations; third, restric- 
tion of the functions of regimental com- 
mittees, which, although managing eco- 
nomic affairs of the regiments, must not 
be permitted to have any part in decisions 
regarding military operations or the ap- 
pointment of leaders. He continued: 

The strength of every army depends 

upon conditions in the district in its rear. 

The blood which will inevitably flow 

during the restoration period may be 

shed in vain if the army, having been 
reorganized and prepared for battle, re- 
mains without reinforcements and fresh 

supplies of projectiles and equipment. I 

therefore think it indispensable that the 

measures taken at the front should also 
be applied in the rear. 

The commander went on to say that 
according to information at his disposal 
the condition of the railways was such 
that by November the army would not 
receive any more supplies. In support 
of his statement he quoted a telegram 
from the Commander in Chief of the 
southwestern front, saying that the 
shortage of bread and biscuit on this 
front amounted almost to famine. Gen- 
eral Korniloff then read figures relating 
to the production of war materials, 
which he said had fallen, compared with 
the pericd from October, 1916, to Janu- 
ary, 1917, by 60 per cent. for guns and 
shells and 80 per cent. for airplanes. 


“Tf this state of affairs continues,” 
he added, “the Russian armies will find 
“themselves in the same state as in the 
“Spring of 1915, at the time of the re- 
“treat in Poland, Galicia, and the Car- 
“ pathians.” 

He expressed his firm belief that the 
measures which he proposed would im- 
mediately be put into exetution. 


“T believe,” he said, “that the genius 
and the reason of the Russian people 
will save the country. I believe in a 
brilliant future for our army. I believe 
its ancient glory will be restored.” 

When General Korniloff concluded his 
speech there were prolonged cheers from 
every side except the Extreme Left, where 
several members of the soldiers’ and 
workmen’s organization remained silent. 
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General Korniloff immediately left the 
hall and proceeded to a train, which took 
him to headquarters. 


Firm Stand of Cossacks 


General Kaledines, leader of the Don 
Cossacks, representing thé Council of 
Cossacks, mounted the tribune and read 
a resolution passed by the Cossacks de- 
manding above everything, for the sal- 
vation of the country, the continuation 
of the war until complete victory was 
attained, in close union with the Allies. 
General Kaledines proposed, with the 
same end in view, the following meas- 
ures: 

First, placing the army outside of pol- 
itics; second, the suppression of regi- 
mental committees and councils and the 
restriction of the functions of those which 
may be maintained with a purely eco- 
nomic mission; third, revision of the dec- 
laration of soldiers’ rights; fourth, rein- 
forcing discipline by strong measures and 
by the application of those measures to 
the districts in the rear; fifth, restora- 
tion of the rights of commanders to in- 
flict punishment, 

In presenting his views General Kale- 
dines defied the extreme radicals. “ Who 
“saved you from the Bolsheviki on the 
“14th of July?” he asked contemptu- 
ously. “We Cossacks have been free 
“men. We are not made drunk by new- 
“found liberties and are unblinded by 
“party or program. We tell you plainly 
“and categorically, remove yourselves 
‘*from the place which you have neither 
“the ability nor the courage to fill and 
“Jet better men than yourselves step in, 
“or take the consequences of your folly.” 

The reading of the resolution was 
punctuated by cheers from the Right and 
by some protests from the Left. 

Vladimir Naboukoff, a prominent So- 
cial-Democrat, speaking in the name of 
the first Duma, declared the country 
aimed at the establishment of a strong 
and independent power, uninfluenced by 
political parties, a power which, based 
on democratic principles, would estab- 
lish obedience to the law, civil liberty, 
and personal security. The speaker em- 
phasized the absolute necessity of the 
independence of the high icommand of 
the army from every private influence. 

N. C. Tcheidse, President of the Coun- 
cil of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, 


who was received with frenzied applause 
by the Left and with cries of “ Long live 
the leader of the Russian revolution! ” 
read a statement pointing out that only 
the active support of the. revolutionary 
democracy would make possible the re- 
generation of the army and the country 
and the salvation of Russia. 

“The democracy,” he said, “ cannot be 
“detached from the revolutionary coun- 
“try, and nothing but power based on 
“support of the countless masses of the 
“people can save the country from its 
“critical position and give the victory 
“over our enemies without and within.” 

M. Tcheidse declared the unified revo- 
lutionary democracy recognized that the 
vital interests of the country and the 
revolution demanded the application of 
the following measures: 


First, in, the domain of food supplies, 
the Government, pursuing a firm policy, 
should maintain a monopoly of cereals 
and a policy of fixed prices for agri- 
cultural products. 

Secend, in the 
and industry, the 


domain of commerce 
defense of the coun- 
try and the supplies of munitions de- 
manded more radical measures for the 
regulation of transport and the increase 
of the productivity of industry. 

Third, the finances required the rigor- 
ous application of laws dealing with the 
income tax and war profits, besides 
other reforms, such as the introduction 
of succession duties and of taxes on 
articles of luxury corresponding to their 
increase in value, with other fiscal 
measures, As regards loans, the Gov- 
ernment should take strong measures to 
make all bear their full share. 

Fourth, agrarian reforms should be in- 
troduceq to prevent all usurpation of 
land, whether by individuals or groups 
of individuals or societies. 

Fifth, regarding the organization of 
the army, the respective rights and 
duties of the army commanders, com- 
mission and army organizations should 
be defined. 

Regarding the question of nationality, 
the Government should pass an act 
granting to all nationalities the right of 
deciding their lot, upon agreement, in 
the Constituent Assembly. 

M. Tcheidse concluded with an appeal 

for support for the Provisional Govern- 
ment, which he said should he invested 


with full and complete powers. 
Alexeieff on Army’s Disintegration 


During the third day’s session the most 
important address was made by General 
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Alexeieff, former Commander of Chief. 
He drew contrasts between the army of 
the old régime, poorly equipped with 
mechanical resources but strong in war- 
like spirit, and the present army, well 
supplied with food and arms but com- 
pletely poisoned and enfeebled by ill- 
interpreted and_ ill-applied doctrines 
which have been put forward, notably 
in the famous Order of the Day No. .1. 
These doctrines, he declared, had split 
the army into two opposite camps, of- 
ficers and soldiers, which have become 
almost irreconcilable. 

Speaking of the committees elected by 
the soldiers of the various units, Gen- 
eral Alexeieff said they were useful to 
the army from an economic standpoint, 
but were fatal to discipline of the troops. 
None the less subversive was the influ- 
ence of Government commissaries, whose 
appointment, he asserted, created an ex- 
tremely dangerous quality of power. 

The General maintained that after 
publication by the Government of the 
declaration of the rights of soldiers all 
respect toward leaders disappeared, the 
officers becoming veritable martyrs and 


having to pay very dearly for the of- 
fensive of Aug. 1 and the subsequent re- 
treat. The General cited some remark- 


able illustrations of this. On one occa- 
sion, he said, when an attack was being 
launched the force which advanced. was 
made up of twenty-eight officers, twenty 
non-commissioned officers, and two sol- 
diers. All the others looked on coldly 
while these heroes perished. 

The General declared it would be im- 
possible to carry on the war to a vic- 
torious conclusion unless the strongest 
possible efforts were made by the Pro- 
visional Government and by the troops 
themselves to reanimate and regenerate 
the army. 


Warning by Kerensky 


In closing the conference Premier 
Kerensky spoke as though he had a pre- 
monition of an impending revolt. He 
said: 

The Provisional Government will stand 
on guard over the revolution. It will suf- 
fer no counter-revolutionary attempts, 
whatever be their source, for the Provis- 
ional Government is the incarnated will 
of the whole Russian people. It does 


not regret having convoked the confer- 

ence at Moscow, which, although it has 

not yielded practical results, has allowed 
all Russian citizens to say frankly what 
they think necessary for the State. 

Premier Kerensky then spoke of the 
services rendered to the country by the 
revolutionary democracy, which, he ob- 
served, took power at a terrible moment 
in the life of the State. 

“Whoever endeavors to wrest their 
conquests from the people,” he con- 
cluded, “will never succeed, for they 
have now become public property.” 


Message From President Wilson 


At the first session of the conference 
the following cablegram was received 
from President Wilson and read amid 
great applause: 


President of the National Council Assem- 
bly, Moscow: 

I take the liberty to send to the mem- 
bers of the great council now meeting in 
Moscow the cordial greetings of their 
friends, the people of the United States, 
to express their confidence in the ulti- 
mate triumph of ideals of democracy and 
self-government against all enemies with- 
in and without, and to give their renewed 
assurance of every material and moral 
assistance they can extend to the Govern- 
ment of Russia in the promotion of the 
common cause in which the two nations 
are unselfishly united. 

WOODROW 


Results of the Conference 


The conference, while it took no defi- 
nite action, being invested with no au- 
thority, served to bring out clearly a 
distinct line of cleavage between the 
radical or socialistic element, repre- 
sented by Kerensky and the controlling 
factors of the Provisional Government, 
on the one hand, and the conservatives 
or bourgeoisie, represented by the Gen- 
erals in the field—in the persons of 
Generals Korniloff, Alexeieff, Denikene 
—with the Constitutional Democrats 
and industrial and financial conserva- 
tives, on the other. In fact, it was this 
division that was apparent shortly after 
the revolution was proclaimed, and that 
had its first manifestation in the resig- 
nation of Professor Milukoff from the 
Cabinet, the resignation of General 
Brusiloff in the field, and the breakup 
of the first and second Cabinets. It was 


WILSON. 
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the fundamental difference between 
socialism and conservatism, though both 
factions were resolutely opposed to a, 
separate peace and enthusiastic and im- 
placable enemies of the old order. 

So acute had become the’ division be- 
tween the two elements that when the 
Moscow conference was convened serious 
trouble from the extreme radicals was 
apprehended, as they looked askance at 
the conference as a conservative move- 
ment. 

In view of alarmist rumors of impend- 
ing riotous demonstrations the Military 
Governor of Moscow took precautions 
against disorders of all descriptions, and 
the council threatened to show a rigor 
in this respect unknown even in ante- 
revolutionary -days. The building in 
which the council met was surrounded 
by a close chain of soldiers, with offi- 
cers every few yards, the soldiers be- 
ing picked men from regiments of the 
Signal Corps or cadets training for offi- 
cers. The chambers under the building 
were occupied by soldiers with fixed 
bayonets. 


The interior of the Opera House was 
decorated elaborately, the foot bridge 
connecting the auditorium with the stage 
being hung with festoons of revolution- 


ary red. Interspersed among the mem- 
bers of the council were to be seen char- 
acteristic Russian types, including Tar- 
tars in peaked caps, white-robed Mullahs 
from the Volga, Georgians robed in cloth 
of gold cassocks, and dignitaries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, who had ar- 
rived for an Ecumenical Church Con- 
gress. 

There was a general strike in Mos- 
cow the day the conference met, as a 
protest by the radicals, but there was 
little or no disorder, and business re- 
sumed its normal functions the next day. 


The Fall of Riga 


Immediately on the heels of the Mos- 
cow conference it was clear that the Ger- 
mans had determined to take advantage 
of Russia’s political chaos‘ and of the 
consequent demoralization -of Russia’s 
armies. Pressure was resumed on all 
fronts, and the Russians steadily retired, 
many regiments making no show of re- 


sistance. Only slight advances were 
made in the Rumanian region, but great 
German progress was made in Livonia, 
on the northern part of the front, where 
the main pressure was brought to bear. 

On Aug. 31 it was evident that the 
Germans were preparing an advance on 
Riga, the most important Russian Baltic 
port. The first evidence of this was a 
series of raids by forty German bomb 
carriers and battle planes on various isl- 
ands in the Gulf of Riga and at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Finland. German 
troops crossed the Dvina southeast of 
Riga on Sept. 2, and a German offensive 
was opened in the region of Mitau, 
southwest of Riga. On Sept. 3 it was 
officially announced that Riga had sur- 
rendered. Its fall was announced by 
Berlin as follows: 


After careful preparation German di- 
visions on Sunday morning crossed the 
Dvina on both sides of Uxkull. The in- 
fantry crossing.was preceded by a heavy 
bombardment by artillery and mine- 
throwers. <A footing was gained on the 
northern bank of the river after a short 
fight. Where the ‘Russians offered resist- 
ance they were driven back by vigorous 
attacks. The movements of our troops 
are in progress and are proceeding ac- 
cording to our plans. 

The enemy gave up his positions west 
of the Dvina owing to our advance. Our 
divisions are moving forward there also, 
while fighting with the Russian rear 
guard. Dense columns of every kind are 
making their way hastily in a north- 
easterly direction along the roads leading 
out of Riga. Burning villages and farms 
mark the routes taken by the retreating 
west wing of the Twelfth Russian Army. 


The following was the announcement 
from Petrograd: 


On account of the threatening situation 
an order has been given for the aban- 
donment of Riga. Some Russian detach- 
ments voluntarily left their positions and 
are retiring toward the north. 

The German offensive on this front be- 
gan Saturday by an attack on the Rus- 
sian Uxkull position, following artillery 
preparation which lasted several hours. 
The Russian troops defending the Dvina 
River withdrew and the Germans suc- 
ceeded in throwing two bridges across 
the Dvina and passing to the eastern 
bank, 

The Russian infantry, in spite of the 
brilliant action of the artillery, which de- 
stroyed one of the enemy bridges, could 
not stop the German thrust, and the 
enemy, taking advantage of this, rapidly 
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developed his success and began an ad- 
vance northward. Russian counterat- 
tacks against him were unsuccessful. 


The fall of Riga created great en- 
thusiasm throughout Germany. Church 
bells were rung, thanksgiving services 
were held, the cities were bedecked with 
flags, and everywhere it was proclaimed 
as a great triumph. Lieut. Gen. Baron 
von Ardenne asserted that the taking 
of Riga was “ a first-class warlike deed.” 
He stated that the main defense of the 
city was an army of 150,000 men, and 
that the line was broken after heroic 
fighting. The Pan-Germans seized the 
opportunity to proclaim again the in- 
vincibility of the German arms, and 
the newspapers all over the country de- 
clared that Riga was German at heart 
and would forever remain as part of the 
German Empire. 


The Kaiser’s Congratulations 


The Kaiser extolled the 
the city in the following 
the Eighth German Army: 


Riga is free, 

When the news ran through all the 
districts of Germany, a storm of jubila- 
tion and enthusiasm arose everywhere in 
the Fatherland and in the foremost 
trenches in the enemy country. 

This town, founded by the spirit of 
the old German Hanseatic League, with 
a German history and which always has 
endeavorec to maintain its German ori- 
gin, has gone through heavy times. By 
the German Army, in which are incorpo- 
rated all the German tribes, this town 
again is liberated from long oppression. 

The operation, which by the command 
of the supreme army commander and 
under the direction of Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria Was begun and undertaken 
with confidence in the efficiency of the 
troOps which in over three years of war 
have so brilliantly stood the test, has 
been carried through by all arms more 
quickly and more energetically than was 
expected, and was a Surprise to the en- 
emy. <A crushing blow hit him, so he 
lost his bridgehead. 

The liberation of Riga is the deed of 
the Eighth Army and its well-tried com- 
mander. It again has proved that our 
steel-hard will to victory will defend us, 
no matter how long the war lasts, but 
such blows as the battle of Riga in- 
crease the prospects that the end will 
come soon. They add to the glory of 
our arms and give fresh laurels to the 
troops participating. 

Therefore I express to you my thanks 


capture of 
address to 


for the brilliant feat of arms, the Fath- 
erland’s thanks, and the _ enthusiastic 
thanks of the people, who stand behind 
you watching your deeds, but who also 
create and labor with their hands and 
till the fields to give us our daily bread. 
The present harvest, now well brought 
in, will feed us. 

Also in this respect the Lord of Cre- 
ation has granted our prayers, and by 
His daily bread protected this army and 
your people at home against distress. 
Therefore, happen what May, and no 
matter how long it may last, on, then, 
upon the enemy with joyful hearts and 
iron will to victory over all the enemies 
of Germany. 


The Effect in Russia 


The loss of Riga intensified the po- 
litical excitement in Russia and produced 
a profound crisis. Conspiracies and plots 
by monarchists were unearthed. Grand 
Duke Michael Alexandrovitch, brother of 
the former Czar; his wife, the Countess 
Pohlen, and the Grand Duke Paul and 
his wife were taken into custody on Sept. 
5, also other Grand Dukes and their 
families in different parts of the country. 
General Gurko, formerly commander of 
the southwestern front, was charged with 
treason and exiled. The wave of unrest 


spread throughout the country. Petro- 
grad was apprehensive over the approach 
of the Germans, and large numbers of 


people left the city. The Provisional 
Government was charged with responsi- 
bility for collapse of the army on ac- 
count of lack of discipline and weakness 
in dealing with the extreme radicals. 


General Korniloff’s Revolt 


It was on Sept. 9 that the storm broke, 
and General Korniloff, the Commander 
in Chief of the Russian Armies, raised 
the flag of revolt against the Provisional 
Government. The story is thus related 
by the most authentic correspondents: 

At 1 o’clock Saturday afternoon, after 
Fremier Kerensky had inspected a depu- 
tation of Russian soldiers from the Bal- 
kans, Deputy Lvoff of the Duma called 
him by telephone and demanded an in- 
terview, declaring that his mission was 
of great importance. 

M. Kerensky at first refused to re- 
ceive M. Lvoff, but later in the after- 
noon did receive him, whereupon Lvoff 
declared that he had come as General 
Korniloff’s plenipotentiary in order to 
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demand the surrender of all power into 
Korniloff’s hands. M. Lvoff said that 
this demand did nct emanate from Kor- 
niloff only, but was supported by a 
“group of political workers,” meaning 
an organization of Duma members, Mos- 
cow industrial interests, and other con- 
servatives, which had played the réle of 
opposition at the national conference at 
Moscow. 

This group, said M. Lvoff, did not ob- 
ject to Kerensky personally, but de- 
manded that he transfer the portifolio of 
war to M. Savinkoff, Assistant Minister 
of War, who all along had supported 
Korniloff’s demands. M. Lvoff added: 

“Tf you agree, we invite you to come 
to headquarters and meet General Kor- 
niloff, giving you a solemn guarantee 
that you will not be arrested.” 


Premier Kerensky replied that he was 
amazed, and described Korniloff’s ulti- 
matum as an act of effrontery and 
treason so incredible that he was un- 
able to believe his ears. Therefore he 
resolved first to communicate with Gen- 
eral Korniloff direct. In an exchange 
of telegrams Korniloff confirmed fully 
to the Premier his demands. 

M. Kerensky then announced to M. 
Lvoff that the Provisional Government 
would not consent to such demands and 
would take every possible step to crush 
Korniloff’s criminal conspiracy. Lwvoff 
was then placed under arrest and sub- 
jected to a severe examination, during 
which he gave the details of the con- 
 spiracy and the names of the prominent 
men involved. 


Kerensky’s Vigorous Action 


Premier Kerensky acted with resolution 
and celerity. He immediately deposed 
the Commander in Chief as a traitor, 
arrested his envoy, Vladimir Lvoff, pro- 
claimed a state of siege in Petrograd and 
vicinity, and appointed as chief of all the 
armies of Russia General Klembovsky, 
commander on the Riga front, after Gen- 
eral Lokomsky had refused to take the 
post. 

General Korniloff responded to the or- 
der of dismissal by moving an army 
against the capital. 

Late on Sept. 10 Kerensky issued a 








proclamation, addressed to the army, the 
fleet, and the nation, and also to the 
committees of the army at the front, 
outlining the attempted coup of General 


Korniloff, through Vladimir Nicolaievitch, 


Lvoff, and the measures that had been 
taken as a result. Regarding General 
Lokomsky, the Premier said: 


The Chief of Staff, General Lokomsky, 
also proved a traitor. He refused to 
carry out the Provisional Government’s 
order to assume command of the armies 
in view of General Korniloff’s dismissal, 
indicating to the Provisional Government 
the possibility of civil war on ‘the front, 
the opening up of the front to the Ger- 
mans, and the conclusion of a separate 
peace. The Government is in full agree- 
ment with the executive of the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates for taking 
measures for the crushing of the counter- 
revolutionary plot instituted by traitors 
to their fatherland. 


After announcing the dismissal of 
Korniloff and stating that he would be 
punished for treachery, the proclama- 
tion adds: 

Against Korniloff’s attempts to direct 
individual military detachments to Petro- 
grad most decisive measures have been 

taken, 

The proclamation referred to the 
statement of the Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Delegates, suggesting that the 
army and navy ignore commands issued 
by Generals Korniloff and Lokomsky, 
and added: 


All of the army organizations should 
give the Government and the executive of 
the workmen and soldiers decisive co- 
operation and support in their struggle 
against counter-revolution. The conspir- 
acy has no deep roots among the com- 
manding force of the army. It is neces- 
sary to preserve full calm and firmness 
and to use every exertion in the struggle 
with the external enemy. All events and 
measures taken by army organizations 
should be indicated to the workmen's and 
soldiers’ organization. 


Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Proclamation 


The text of the communication of the 
workmen’s and soldiers’ and peasants’ 
organizations “To the army at the 
front, to the Naval Committee, and the 
army generally,” in which all are urged 
to rally around them, not only the mass 
of soldiers, but those in command of 
the army, in support of the Provisional 
Government, says: 












oo — 








General Korniloff, having put himself 
at the head of a military counter-revolu- 
tionary conspiracy, has moved troops 
toward Petrograd. His purpose is the 
deposition of the Provisional Government 
and the seizure of its powers. The troops 
directed to Petrograd have been deceived 
into believing that they are sent to crush 
a conspiracy of the Maximalists, which is 
nonexistent in reality. 

The communication then tells of Kor- 
niloff’s dismissal and declares him a 
traitor, and adds: 

The problem of the Army Committee is 
to maintain the Provisional Government, 
to frustrate the criminal designs of Gen- 
eral Korniloff, and to apply all measures 
to prevent his conspiracy from reflecting 
itself disastrously on the stability of the 
front. 

The message concluded with a request 
that none of the orders of Korniloff 
should be carried out, or “those of the 
traitors who have adhered themselves to 
him.” It admonished those to whom it 
was addressed to carry out quickly and 
punctually all the demands of the cen- 
tral committees and the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, to explain to all the soldiers, 
especially among the wavering detach- 
ments, “the true meaning of Korniloff’s 
plot,” to take all measures of precaution 
necessary, and to secure “a bond with 
us by instituting control over all trans- 
mitting apparatus,” and, finally, “to ex- 
plain in what measure you can demon- 
strate your support of the Provisional 
Government by armed force.” 


Message to America 
The Premier also issued the following 
notice to the American people the same 
day: 

The situation with respect to the con- 
flict between the Provisional Government 
and the revolting Commander in Chief 
is more serious than we earlier contem- 
plated, and it is impossible to predict 
what developments may ensue in the 
next few hours. But as regards the 
fundamental position there is ng doubt. 
The fundamental position is that the 
Petrograd Supreme Government is abso- 
lutely unanimous in favor of all decisive 
measures which we have prepared and 
are preparing against the present at- 
tempts by a military rebel, in alliance 
with the reactionary elements of the 
country, to exploit the fatherland’s in- 
ternal troubles in order to effect a 
counter-revolution, with the design of 
robbing the Russian people of their hard- 
won liberties. 
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So much for the Government. Regard- 
ing the nation I declare that I have no 
doubt whatever that the mass of the 
population is behind the Government in 
its new fight for freedom; and, that 
being so, I have no doubt whatever about 
the triumph of our cause. In that tri- 
umph I have absolute and unqualified 
faith. 


Proclamations by Korniloff 


General Korniloff issued two procla- 
mations, the circulation of which was 
prohibited. The first, dated at Mohilev, 
denounced Premier Kerensky’s descrip- 
tion of Vladimir Lvoff’s mission as uh- 
true and declared that Korniloff did not 
send Lvoff to Kerensky, but that Keren- 
sky first sent Lvoff to him with the aim 
to create trouble. 


Russian men, [continues the proclama- 
tion,] our great fatherland is perishing. 
The Government under pressure of the 
Bolsheviki majority of the councils is act- 
Ing in full accord with the plans of the 
German General Staff. Overwhelming 
consciousness of the impending ruin of the 
fatherland compels me in this menacing 
moment to summon all Russian men .to 
save perishing Russia. All in whose 
breasts beat Russian hearts, all who be- 
lieve in God, let them flock to the temple 
and pray God to perform a great miracle— 
a miracle of saving the fatherland. 

I, General Korniloff, son of a peasant 
and Cossack, declare to all that I require 
nothing personally, nothing except the 
salvation of mighty Russia, and I swear to 
lead the nation by the road of victory over 
the foe to a constituent assembly, through 
which the nation will decide its own fate 
and choose the organization of its own 
political life. Eut I shall never betray 
Russia into the hands of its traditional 
foe—the German race—or make the Rus- 
sian people the slaves of Germany. I 
prefer to die on the field of honor and 
battle rather than to witness the shame 
and infamy of Russian land. 

Russian people! In your own hands 
rests the fate of your country. 

(Signed) KORNILOFF. 


Collapse of the Revolt 


Events moved rapidly on the 11th and 
12th. Premier Kerensky, with the ap- 
proval of the Provisional Government, 
declared martial law in Moscow as well 
as in Petrograd; he assumed the func- 
tions of Commander in Chief and ten- 
dered the position of Chief of Staff to 
General Alexeieff. Meanwhile an Execu- 
tive Committee of five, known as the 
Provisional Military Committee, took 
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complete control of affairs, and military 
measures were taken to defend Petrograd 
and resist the rebels. On the 12th, from 
expressions of loyalty which came to the 
Provisional Government from the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, from the 
Constitutional Democrats, from the Bol- 
shiviki, (Extremists,) the Ukrainians, 
Finns, and distinguished Generals, it was 
clear that the Korniloff revolt had failed 
to receive the expected support. Never- 
theless Korniloff with several battalions 
advanced toward Petrograd, and on Sept. 
12 occupied Gotchina, thirty miles south- 
west of the capital, but there was no 
bloodshed. 


Meanwhile, on the night of the 13th 
General Alexeieff, the most distinguished 
of the Generals of the former régime, who 
had been friendly to the revolution, was 
won over by the Provisional Government. 
Upon word from him to Korniloff de- 
manding the latter’s unconditional sur- 
render, the revolt collapsed, and Korni- 
loff’s troops deserted him. One division, 
composed of Georgians and Caucasians, 
most of whom were Moslems, stated that 
in following General Korniloff toward 
Petrograd they were under the impres- 





sion it was to quell an outbreak by the 
radicals. They were sent home to the 
Caucasus with the promise that they 
would not be called upon to serve against 
their coreligionists, the Turks. 

The collapse of the Korniloff revolt 
was complete. The Provisional Govern- 
ment was reconstituted on stronger lines, 
with a view to the strict enforcement of 
rigid discipline in both army and navy. 

Colonel Verskovsky, former commander 
of the Moscow military district, was ap- 
pointed Acting Minister of War. Admiral 
Dmitri Nicolaievitch Verdervski, a well- 
known writer on naval technical ques- 
tions and former commander of the Baltic 
Fleet, was made Minister of Marine. 
General Teplovest was named Commander 
of the military district of Petrograd, and 
M. Paltchinski, former Assistant Minister 
of Trade, Military Governor General of 
Petrograd. Generals Russky and Drag- 
omiroff were appointed respectively Com- 
manders in Chief of the northern and 
southwestern fronts. General Russky 
previously had been in charge of the Rus- 
sian armies on the northern front. He 
was removed from the command in May 
of the present year, but remained a mem- 
ber of the Council of War. 


A German Officer Explains the Marne Retreat 


Lieut. Gen. Baron von Freytag-Loring- 
hoven, who is now Deputy Chief of the 
German General Staff, recently pub- 
lished a review of the operations in the 
west in August, 1914, which contained 
this comment on the battle of the Marne: 

We were too weak to force our way 
through on the Marne. Troops for the 
threatened east had already been with- 
drawn, and others were tied up by Ant- 
werp and Maubeuge. Moreover, our ene- 
mies had already a superiority of about 
750,000 in numbers. We had to protect 
our eastern frontier, while the French 
were being strengthened by the English 
and Belgians. Enormous results had 
been achieved before we began the retreat 
from the Marne, and that fact must 
never be forgotten. Although we did not 
succeed, and in the circumstances hardly 
could succeed, in overthrowing France, 
that is only additional proof that our bold 
enveloping advance through Belgium 





alone gave us the possibility of carrying 
on the war for years on enemy soil, and 
of keeping Germany secure. 

Today it almost looks as if many peo- 
ple had become terrified at the great 
deeds of our army at the beginning of the 
war. What else is it, when people keep 
on insisting anxiously and apologetically 
upon the fact that we intend nothing but 
mere defense? The state of the battle 
area in Northern France and Belgium 
shows how our frontier territories would 
look if we had confined ourselves to mere 
defense—quite apart from the fact that 
this defense would long ago have had to 
be conducted in the interior of. Germany, 
even if it were possible at all. 

The German people ought to rejoice in 
the memory of our first victories in the 
west, thinking in gratitude of its sons 
whose bodies rest in Belgium and France, 
and thinking gratefully of its Kaiser and 
the army 
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The Lessons of 


Three Years of 


Warfare in the Air 


The material for this article was given to the writer by a leading American practical 
scientist who has intimate knowledge of the subject 


FTER three years of warfare it is 
A now admitted that aircraft have 
not fulfilled the prophecies made 
at the beginning of the war. 
Great changes have been brought about 
by the use of airplanes, but it cannot be 
said that they have become a determin- 
ing factor in the grand tactics of the 
present war. The appeal to the imagina- 
tion was strong—the possibilities of war 
waged from the air seemed endless. 
Armies at once were endowed with eyes 
far aloft in the air, and great fleets of 
aircraft were to follow, able to shower 
destruction on their helpless prey below, 
making useless all armies with earth- 
bound equipment. 

The armies with eyes in the air have 
become realities, but the destructive fleets 
of aircraft have not been evolved. The 
Zeppelins have not proved of any offen- 
sive military value, and no airplane has 
yet been devised that can carry its fuel 
with weight of armament or explosives 
sufficient for a serious bombardment. 

The United States has recently made a 
huge appropriation for aircraft, and al- 
ready it is being urged, by experts abroad 
and in this country, that this is the op- 
portunity to change the types of air- 
planes and thus make our great numbers 
of aircraft an active offensive force. In 
this case, as in many other forms of war 
material, the United States is fortunate 
in having the lessons of the war avail- 
able before building the new American 
aircraft, and the lessons of the war 
plainly show that the present types of 
airplanes are lacking in offensive power. 

On the other sustaining element, the 
water, it is realized that the problem 
of designing a warship is controlled by 
the three balanced factors of speed, 
armor, and guns. Whatever increase 
is given to any one factor of these three 
is taken away from one or both of the 


others. The same inexorable law ap- 
plies to the warships of the air, but in 
the airplanes both the Entente and 
Teutonic allies have made speed of 
such preponderating importance that 
their machines have almost no powers 
‘of offensive. The airplanes destroy one 
another—and so far this has had no 
great effect on either side—but they 
are not able to destroy anything else 
to the extent of getting real military 
results. Even for the short flights, the 
raids over the Channel against Eng- 
land, the Germans have only attained 
a hurried, badly directed dropping of 
bombs, which has done very little mili- 
tary harm, and which has shown none 
of the elements necessary for an offen- 
sive against military works. 


Everything Sacrificed for Speed 


This obsession for speed at the cost of 
offensive power is explained by the con- 
ditions of airplane development at the 


outbreak of the war. For some years in 
Europe airplanes had been given a great 
vogue. In fact, flying had become a pop- 
ular sport, and the public mind had been 
thrilled by the feats of aviators, of which 
the basis was speed. The military avia- 
tors were influenced by this, and natu- 
rally the military machines were devel- 
oped along the same lines. This neglect 
of the offensive in airplanes is also ex- 
plained in Germany by confidence in the 
Zeppelins for the offense, as these lighter- 
than-air dirigibles were highly thought of 
by German military experts before the 
war. Similar dirigibles were also relied 
upon to some extent in the other European 
countries, and this may also have drawn 
away attention from the airplane as a 
weapon of offense. 

Consequently, the airplane of extreme 
speed was the natural choice of both sides 
at the outbreak of the war, and from 
the similarity of types, with all the avi- 
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ators of the same school, the advantages 
for each side were the same. 

Here was a strange case of the first 
extensive use of a new element in war— 
in that it merely added a like amount to 
each side of the equation. Each side 
used the new weapon in practically the 
same way, and the airplane soon became 
a part of the fixed conditions of warfare, 
without either side gaining anything 
from its use. Other advanced develop- 
ments, the howitzer artillery, intrenching 
tactics, barrier fire, the submarine, &c., 
have won tactical results; but the most 
revolutionary force of all has remained 
practically equal on each side of the 
battle front. 

If either army had possessed airplanes 
when the other army had none, or if 
there had been for either side an over- 
whelming superiority against which the 
enemy planes could not exist, or if one 
side had developed a real offensive in 
airplanes, it would have been a different 
story. - But, with conditions as described, 
the airplanes became scouts and artillery 
spotters for the opposing armies—and 
such they have remained, giving an ele- 
ment of practically equal military value 
to each side. 


Raids Without Tactical Effect 


The attempt to use the Zeppelins for 
offense failed because of their vulnerabil- 
ity. There have been desultory attempts 
at raiding with airplanes. None of these 
has scored an important military success. 
The German airplane raids across the 
Channel have had every condition in their 
favor. The distance is short and com- 


paratively free from danger of hostile 


attacks, giving airplanes the least pos- 
sible necessity to consume fuel. Yet, even 
in the latest attacks, where attempts were 
made to use a number of airplanes in 
concert, the Germans were not able to 
cause much damage in a military sense. 


Each raid was a scurry over England, 


and there has been no evidence of ability 
to devise a real bombardment. The new 
type of German biplane is supposed to 
be designed for bombardment, but the 
same desire for high speed has restricted 
its offensive power. 

Such raids by the Allies have been 
more exposed to enemy attacks, and have 


been handicapped by the necessity of 
carrying greater amounts of fuel; in con- 
sequence the results have been even less 
than in the German Channel raids. Lately 
there have been some attempts to use 
airplanes in attacks, to co-operate with 
infantry after artillery bombardments, 
but it cannot be said that they have ac- 
complished anything of tactical value. 
In fact, looking at the airplane from the 
point of view of results in the military 
offensive, its tactical value may be truly 
called negligible after three years of 
warfare. 

Consequently, to arrive at the present 
real tactical value of the airplane in the 
war, it is necessary to consider it as a 
scout and director of artillery. To 
measure this value we should first of all 
realize the great advances in the de- 
velopment of the anti-aircraft gun. At 
the beginning of the war a machine a few 
hundred feet in the air was comparatively 
safe. Now safety from these guns has 
become a matter of thousands of feet— 
in fact, less than 10,000 feet in the air 
is considered a dangerous range. The 
last raid over London was at 15,000 feet. 


Unreliable as Artillery Aid 


The war had not lasted many months 
before the unreliability of the fast air- 
plane as a spotter for artillery was 
plainly shown by the great numbers of 
captive balloons that appeared all along 
the lines on the western front. The ad- 
vantages of these quietly moored posts of 
observation were soon evident—with their 
definite portions of terrain to observe, and 
their telephonic communication with the 
artillery below. The gun-directing value of 
the airplane also decreased as the enor- 
mous increase came in the use of heavy 
artillery. A bombardment is no longer 
sending a flight of shells at a particular 
spot, but it is the delivery of great num- 
bers of shells over a defined area of 
many hundred square yards. The bar- 
rier fire is now more a matter of care- 
fully time-scheduled alternations of gun- 
fire and advances than the result of 
signaled observations. 

As the fast airplane was gradually 
forced higher into the air by the anti- 
aircraft guns, its observations necessarily 
became less and less reliable. Details 
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became blurred, especially after the de- 
velopment of “camouflage” conceal- 
ments. The present phase of scouting 
from airplanes is photographing the 
terrain with long tele-cameras. Here 
again the airplane is now at a disadvan- 
tage. The clearly cut trenches were 
easily recorded by the camera, although 
it was hard to judge of the number of 
men in them. But this year a great part 
of the German front is no longer a row 
of trenches. Many of the enemy’s lines 
are now holes and pits irregularly scat- 
tered about, with ferro-concrete barrel- 
like turrets (“ pill-boxes ”) which can be 
pushed up for offense or flattened level 
with the ground. This arrangement has 
decreased the area of injury and in- 
creased the area necessary for an ef- 
fective bombardment. It has also les- 
sened the value even of photographic 
observation from the air, as will be 
readily understood when it is realized how 
little the forms and shapes of such de- 
fenses show against the contour of the 
terrain. This inherent lack of visibility 
has been assisted by every kind of cam- 
ouflage that could be devised. In con- 
sequence photographs taken from the air 
have become of less value. 


Failure as Air Scouts 


At the beginning of the war it was too 
hastily assumed that aircraft as scouts 
meant the end of surprises on any great 
scale in warfare. It was natural enough 
to think that, with scouts in the air, 
manoeuvres of large bodies of troops 
could not be concealed from an enemy. 
Yet this has not proved to be the case 
in actual warfare. On the eastern fronts 
there have been overwhelming concen- 
trations of superior forces against Gen- 
erals who apparently had no idea that 
anything of the kind was happening; but 
in these campaigns it is not fair to as- 
sume that there were always aircraft 
available as scouts. On the western front 
it has been a different thing. Here the 
armies have been all the time intrenched 
against one another, making the most dif- 
ficult conditions for such manoeuvres 
under any circumstances, and there have 
been swarms of airplanes of each side in 
the air. 

Yet, with these theoretically prohibitive 


conditions, there have been, among many 
surprises, two of the greatest of such 
manoeuvres by large bodies of troops in 
military history. In February, 1916, the 
Germans were able to concentrate hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and hundreds 
of guns against a sector north of Verdun, 
and to blow the French out of their 
trenches—with the French Generals con- 
fessedly unable to tell where the attack 
was to be made. In March, 1917, Hinden- 
burg on the Arras salient of over fifty 
miles was able to withdraw safely to 
positions far in the rear all his men, ma- 
terial, and guns, without giving any in- 
formation of this great movement to the 
aircraft of the Allies. 

That these two great manoeuvres 
should not have been detected seems in- 
credible—but such is the fact. Although 
at times there has been a great deal of 
talk of “supremacy in the air,” it must 
not be thought that, in either instance, 
the allied machines had been driven from 
the air—no such condition existed. The 
failure of the allied airplanes to observe 
them is explained by the conditions al- 
ready described and by the Germans’ 
taking advantage of darkness and un- 
favorable weather for the transfers. It 
must also be remembered that there is a 
constant stream of transport service go- 
ing back and forth behind each modern 
position, under cover of which reinforce- 
ments can be sent forward and with- 
drawals can be made. 


Aircraft Forces Evenly Balanced 


The dramatic battles in the air be- 
tween the planes have filled much space 
in the public eye, and have made some of 
our people think that the war is being 
fought principally by fearless aviators. 
But, to get at the real value of this 
phase of the war in the air, it is only 
necessary to ask, What tactical results 
have been accomplished by these fights? 
The answer cannot be evaded, that, while 
aviators have been having an exciting 
time among themselves, these battles 
have won little military result for either 
side. Neither side has driven its enemy 
from the air nor established a superiority 
that would cripple the enemy air scouts. 
It has been a matter of give and take, 
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leaving the same equality in aircraft for 
both sides. 

In Great Britain before the war there 
had not been any such craze for aviation 
as on the Continent. Consequently, at the 
outbreak of the war there was a strong 
party in the British service who favored 
types of less speed. This might have re- 
sulted in a more useful type of airplane; 
but the naval element and the influence 
of the Admiralty were in favor of great 
speed in aircraft, and this made the Brit- 
ish build the Continental type of fast air- 
plane, to which they have adhered, as 
have the other European builders. 

The feeling among the British naval 
men was that high speed in their air- 
planes, as in their battle cruisers, gave 
them a distinct advantage, like the 
weather gauge—a choice of position. In 
warships there has been a healthy reac- 
tion against speed in favor of power. In 
the air the argument for choice of posi- 
tion in manoeuvring over the land was 
even more unsound, because, while at 
sea areas of water are of no value and 
can be yielded at will, on land terrain 
cannot be yielded in the same way, as a 
gain of terrain is usually the objective. 


Use of Aircraft at Sea 


Over the sea the present aircraft are 
of use somewhat as over the land. It 
will readily be understood that they can 
observe greater areas of sea surface 
under favorable conditions; but it must 
also be realized that unfavorable weather 
conditions are more frequent at sea. One 
additional great disadvantage on the sea 
is the inability of the present airplane to 
navigate. When out of sight of the land, 
or of its ship, it is lost. There are some 
hopes of overcoming this drawback, but 
at present in this respect the lighter- 
than-air dirigible has a great advantage 
over the airplane. In fact, the most use- 
ful task of the Zeppelin or other dirigible 
seems to be that of an observer at sea. 
Captive balloons have also been shown 
to be of value at sea, and they are in use 
in the different navies. 

At first it was hoped that aircraft 
would be of great use in detecting sub- 
merged U-boats, but experience has 
proved that only in a flat calm can the 
submarine be seen at any distance under 


the surface. The slightest ripple con- 
ceals the U-boat. But for observing 
large areas of water, and marking the 
appearance of the U-boat on the surface, 
the airplane and the dirigible are of real 
value. 

The torpedoplane, which is now so often 
referred to in the press, is a machine 
built to carry and launch a torpedo. Of 
course, this means a real offensive 
weapon, but it must be kept in mind 
that the machine is thus restricted to 
one form of attack, and that conditions 
for such an attack must be perfect to 
insure success. It is difficult to see 
any wide use for this type of machine 
in the present situation on land and sea. 

On the sea superior speed is a great 
advantage when a single warship is 
matched against another—but this ad- 
vantage is lessened when a number of 
warships are supporting one another in 
formation. In the same way an in- 
dividual airplane of superior speed has 
a great advantage over its enemy. The 
faster plane can choose its own position, 
and attack the “blind spots” of its 
slower antagonist. That is, it can take 
positions where the crew of the slower 
airplane cannot well use their gunfire— 
attacking the tail, for instance. But 
this advantage disappears against a 
number of slower airplanes in support- 
ing formation, especially if, as a result 
of a sacrifice of excessive speed, the 
slower airplanes are more stable gun 
platforms and better armed. 


Airplanes in Massed Attacks 


An airplane is peculiarly adapted to 
hitting a two-dimension target, if it has 
enough ammunition, and if the attack is 
not a haphazard scurry at high speed as 
at present. The attack of a squadron of 
well-armed airplanes, all working to- 
gether, would be a very different thing, 
with systematized co-operation in find- 
ing, sighting, signaling back, &c. It 
would no longer be a matter of chance 
shots, but of real damage in a military 
sense. Although there have been at- 
tempts at something of the kind on a 
small scale, there have not yet been any 
co-ordinated massed formations, or any 
concerted tactical use of squadrons of 
airplanes in great numbers. There were 
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not more than twenty-two in any of the 
raids on London, and six seems to be the 
usual number when a squadron is sent 
up from behind the allied lines on the 
west front. It is natural that a tactical 
use of airplanes in numbers has not been 
developed because of the present lack of 
offensive power. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the present status of the airplane in war 
is practically that of an equal weapon for 
each side used in the same way—that the 
reason for this equality is the fact that 
both sides have made speed the great 
factor, and speed used in the same way. 
Consequently, the following is the prob- 
lem that the United States faces when 
entering the war in the air: Three years 
of development of this new element of 
warfare by the other nations have made 
aircraft an equal weapon—and an equal 
weapon is no weapon at all. After all 
this effort resulting in a stalemate, is 
there any chance that our nation will be 
able to make this new weapon a deciding 
factor in the grand tactics of the war? 

The United States is again face to face 
with first principles and must consider 
the elements of speed, armor, and arma- 
ment. It is obvious that the airplane is 
so vulnerable in its extended planes that 
a heavy weight of armor is useless. In 
fact, there does not seem to be any sense 
of having armor except to protect the 
bodies of the airmen and the tanks of 
fuel from gunfire below them. This re- 
duces the problem to the question of find- 
ing the proper balance between speed and 
armament that will give airplanes offen- 
sive power and make them suitable for 
tactical use in fleets. 


Possibilities of ‘“‘ Liberty Motor ” 


That the United States has already 
made great progress in the solution of 
this problem is shown by the statement 
given out Sept. 13, 1917, by Secretary of 
War Baker, regarding the invention of a 
new standardized motor for aircraft. 
The United States has not followed Eu- 
ropean types of engines, but has in a 
wonderfully short time developed an en- 
gine standardized in the most recent effi- 
ciency of American industries. Of course, 
no details have been given, but a stand- 
ardized engine means in itself that ex- 
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treme individual speed has been aban- 
doned. The following are extracts from 
Secretary Baker’s statement: 


One of the first problems which con- 
fronted the War Department and the 
Aircraft Production Board after the decla- 
ration of hostilities was to produce quick- 
ly a dependable aviation motor. Two 
courses were open. One was to encourage 
manufacturers to develop their own types; 
the other to bring the best of all types to- 
gether and develop a standard. The ne- 
cessity for speed and quantity production 
resulted in a choice of the latter course 
and a standard motor became our engi- 
neering objective. 

An inspiring feature of this work was 
the aid rendered by consulting engineers 
and motor manufacturers, who gave up 
their trade secrets under the emergency of 
war needs. Realizing that the new de- 
sign would be a Government design and 
no firm or individual would reap selfish 
benefit because of its making, the motor 
manufacturers, nevertheless, patriotically 
revealed their trade secrets and made 
available trade processes of great commer- 
cial value. These industries have also 
contributed the services of approximately 
200 of their best draftsmen. A 

Parts of the first engine were turned 
out at twelve different factories, located 
all the way from Connecticut to Cali- 
fornia. When the parts were assembled 
the adjustment was perfect and the per- 
formance of the engine was wonderfully 
gratifying. 

Thirty days after the assembling of the 
first engine preliminary tests justified 
the Government in formally accepting the 
engine as the best aircraft engine pro- 
duced in any country. The final tests con- 
firmed our faith in the new motor. 

British and French machines as a rule 
are not adapted to American manufavtur- 
ing methods. They are highly specialized 
machines, requiring much hand work from 
mechanics, who are, in fact, artisans. 

The standardized United States aviation 
engine, produced under Government super- 
vision, is expected to solve the problem 
of building high-class, powerful, and yet 
comparatively delicate aviation engines 
by American machine methods—the same 
standardized methods which revolutionized 
the automobile industry in this country. 

With the completion of the final tests 
of the motor—tests which satisfied and 
gratified both expert engineers and army 
officers—progress already has been made 
toward organizing industry for the manu- 
facture of the new machines, and deliver- 
ies will begin within a comparatively short 
time. 


With this new engine American mili- 
tary aviation may be expected to enter a 
new epoch. 





The First American Flag on the 
French Front 


[Published by arrangement with the Revue Bleue, Paris. Written by the Rev. S. N. Watscn. 
and translated for CURRENT History MAGAZINE] 


NDER the burning skies of 
August, 1914, there was seen in 
[ the streets of Paris a procession 
of soldiers of the Foreign Legion. 
Over the heads of one of the groups 
floated the Stars and Stripes. The sol- 
diers who formed this American group 
belonged to the Second Regiment of the 
Foreign Legion, and their devotion to 
France and to liberty had impelled them 
to enlist.» Their flag was the first Amer- 
ican flag on the French front. Some 
one had offered them this flag here in 
Paris, where the group was formed. 
They took it with them to Rouen, where 
they had their first camp. When Rouen 
was threatened by the enemy this regi- 
ment was sent to Toulouse. Returning 
from Toulouse to Paris for active service 
at the front, its members draped the 
starry banner over the side of the cattle 
car in which they were riding; and, 
arrived at the front, they always found 
a place of honor for their idolized flag. 
When they slept at night, or when they 
went “over the top” in an assault, one 
man or another always carried it with 
him. 

At last came the moment when the 
United States took its place in the war. 
The little group of American volunteers 
was dispersed. Three were dead, one 
was grievously wounded, one was a pris- 
oner in Germany. Of one of those now 
dead it is reported that he lay three days 
in his bed without saying a word and 
that suddenly he seized the flag and 
waved it, crying “I’m an American!” 
and expired. 

One of the survivors sent the flag to 
the rector of the American Church in 
Paris, asking him to offer it to the 
French Government. The rector will- 
ingly accepted the task. He wrote to 
the Minister of War, telling of the re- 
quest of his compatriots, and received 
this cordial reply: 


I accept with pleasure, in the name of 
the French Army, this glorious emblem, 
for which General Niox, Governor of the 
Invalides, has reserved a beautiful place 
in the Hall of Honor of the Musée de 
l’Armée. This flag will thus remain a 
striking witness of the devotion to France 
displayed by the American volunteers who, 
from the beginning of the war, came to 
fight in the ranks of our army for right 
and civilization. 


The day set for giving over the flag 
was the Fourth of July. The first de- 
tachment of American troops arrived in 
Paris to take part in the ceremony, which 
was held in the Court of Honor of the 
Hotel des Invalides. The sky was over- 
cast, the air deliciously cool; the gal- 
leries were crowded, and the walls of 
that old building, which have seen so 
many glorious spectacles, formed a re- 
niarkable background. All had been ar- 
ranged in perfect taste by the Military 
Governor of Paris and his staff. In the 
centre of the court were the President 
of the French Republic, the Minister of 
War, Marshal Joffre, and other French 
notables, grouped about the American 
Ambassador and General Pershing. Be- 
fore them were ranged three American 
groups, followed by a French band. Then 
came the bearers of emblems. 


The music enters first, then the Amer- 
ican troops advance, marching with a 
rolling gait like that of sailors. One 
immediately recognizes the effect of their 
training on the prairies. They are clean 
and fresh, but evidently rugged chaps. 
Then come these old territorials in their 
muddy and faded uniforms, just as they 
have grown dear to Parisians, whether 
French or foreign. How those old poilus 
were applauded, how proud Paris was 
of them when they took their place, 
marching with the same quick, confident, 
staccato step as in that fateful month 
of August, 1914! 

The American band played “ The Mar- 
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Twenty-seventh Division at Spartanburg, S. C. Forty-second Division at Mineola, N. Y. 
«Photo © Paul Thompson) (Photo Central News) 
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Thirty-second Division at Waco, TexXs Thirty-first Division at Macon, Ga. 
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Highty-second Division at Atlanta, Ga. Ninetieth Division at San Antonio, Tex, 
(Photo © Harris & Ewing) (Photo © Harris & Ewing) 
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Fortieth Division at San. Diego, Cal. Highty-first Division at Columbia, S. GC. 
(Photo © Harris & Ewing) (Photo © Harris & Ewing) 
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seillaise.” The French band played “ The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Then General 
Pershing was presented with a guidon 
on behalf of the descendants of the sol- 
diers who fought by the side of Wash- 
ington and Lafayette in the American 
War of Independence, and also with a 
flag ornamented with lace made by the 
women of Du Puy. 

Now comes the moment to honor the 
legionaries. The great army has taken 
their place; the pioneers of liberty are 
retiring. The rector of the American 
Church advances, accompanied by Charles 
Carroll, who carries the flag. Both are 
descended from old American families, 
and the rector first addresses General 
Pershing, saying: ; 

It is my privilege, my dear General, to 
present this flag to France on behalf of 
the first of our soldiers who came here to 
serve her, our American legionaries, who, 
through love of France and of liberty, 
enlisted in the French Army in 1914. 
They have been proud to give all that 
they had to give, and we are proud of 
them. They have been the forerunners 
of this great American army which is 
arriving now with you at its head, and 
they hand over to you the work so bravely 
begun. Now your new banner replaces 
their battle-torn flag, but theirs is in- 
trusted to their beloved France to keep 
forever in this national sanctuary in the 
heart of France, the Museum of the 
Invalides. 


Then turning to the noble veteran, 
General Niox, who stood on the right with 
his artillery officers, the rector addressed 
these words to him: 


My dear General: It is my great privi- 
lege today to act as the representative of 
my fellow-countrymen in bringing you 
this flag, their flag, which they have so 
greatly loved. They loved it even unto 
death, and they loved it for what it repre- 
sents. Its sky of blue, in which float the 
eternal stars, represents the infinite, the 
absolute, the dwelling place of infrangible 
justice. These white stripes are the 
emblem of truth which never ehanges, 
and these stripes of red are the rivers 
of blood which the lovers of justice and 
truth have always shed freely to protect 
them and secure them to the children of 
tomorrow. 

What a prophet this flag has been, the 
first American flag that has floated over 
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the heads of those who were fighting on 
the soil of France for the ideals which 
the banner represents, and which are the 
life and soul of France! It was not per- 
mitted to our gallant boys of the Foreign 
Legion to carry their flag openly, like the 
colors of &@ eommander when he leads his 
soldiers "to the charge, but they carried it 
just the’ same; one after the other, they 
carried ‘this flag wrapped about their 
bodies as a belt—a life-preserver for the 
soul; one after the other, they were 
wounded—some were killed—and it was in 
this way that the American flag received 
its first baptism of blood in this conflict 
where now it has its recognized place. 

This flag has been the prophet of what 
has come to pass, now that the great 
Republic beyond the sea is physically 
taking the place which it has always held 
in spirit. We are rendering a service to 
the comrades who died for France when 
we ask you to accept this emblem for 
which they gave their lives. It is also an 
inspiration to the living to be worthy of 
those pioneers who preceded them on the 
road that leads to eternal liberty and the 
redemption of justice. 


Accompanying the flag is a neat bronze 
plaque with this inscription: 
DRAPEAU 
PORTE PAR LES 
VOLONTAIRES AMERICAINS 
DU 2E REGIMENT DE LA LEGION ETRANGERB 


*C. R. Phelizot F. W. Zinn 
Edward Morlae P. Olinger 

J. W. Ganson R. Soubiron 

D. W. King W. Thaw 

J. J. Casey H. Chatcoff 

F. Wilson Charles Trinkard 
G. Casméze R. Scanlon 

F. Capdeville W. B. Hall 

Dr. Van Vorst **J, J. Bach 


**Dennis Dowd 
George Delpeuch 
F. Landreaux 


*P, A. Rockwell 
K. Y. Rockwell 
Edgar Bauligny 
Charles Sweeny 

*Dead. **Prisoners, 


In the heart of Paris, which is the 
heart of France, now rests the first 
American flag borne on the French front 
in this great war. It is surrounded by 
walls of stone, insensible to this honor; 
but the memory of those who carried 
that flag yonder where it received its 
first baptism of blood will be cherished 
in the hearts of all of us, Americans and 
Frenchmen alike, and will have a place 
there forever. 
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Destruction of St. Quentin Cathedral 


CORRESPONDENT of the Havas 


prise carried out by Lieutenant Baron de 


Agency, an association. similar to Hadeln, art historian, and Lieutenant 
Keller, a Berlin architect. The writer 


The American soci ‘ 

— As ociated Press, gives a very graphic account of the con- 
telegraphed the following from Paris on tents of this “place of distraction.” 
Aug. 17, 1917: From the vestibule to the first floor of 





Yesterday evening at nightfall French 
lines were perceived approaching at places 
to within a kilometer of the suburbs of 
St. Quentin. The cathedral was sur- 
rounded with smoke. Soon flames burst 
forth, and the fire increased in intensity. 
Toward midnight the imposing building, 
dominating the plain with its lofty mass, 
disappeared in the flames, the sinister 
light of which was seen for nearly twenty 
miles around. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain the causes of the fire. The Germans 
will not be able to assert that the fire 
was started by French shells, for, since 
St. Quentin has been in proximity to our 
lines, not a French projectile has fallen 
on the town. This afternoon the cathe- 
dral is still surrounded with smoke. The 
whole superstructure which formed the 
lofty roof has disappeared. The apse has 
completely fallen in. It appears that the 
four walls, blackened by the flames, and 
forming as it were the sinister carcass of 
what was one of our finest churches, has 
alone survived, with the towers breached, 
jagged, and reddened by fire. The con- 
flagration, having devoured everything, is 
now appeased, but thick smoke still as- 
cends in front of the cathedral, appearing 
to rise from the town quarter. 


The London Post commented on the 
foregoing by citing an illustration of the 


German idea of culture, as follows: 


The unfortunate city of St. Quentin af- 
fords two instances of the character of 
the German’s services to culture. In @& 
recent number of the Woche, Lieutenant 
Hofmann describes a museum which has 
been established by the German army in 
the fortress town of Maubeuge in France 
as a place of intellectual repose for Ger- 
man officers far from the excitement of 
war, and as a witness to Germany’s con- 
sideration for culture in the occupied 
provinces of our ally. 

This museum, once a third-class shop, 
the ‘‘ Pauvre Diable,” on the Place du 
Marché, Maubeuge, consists of the most 
important works of art taken from St. 
Quentin and its neighborhood, an enter- 


the house the walls are covered with 
tapestry, representing the most brilliant 
specimens of the best periods of the art 
of the Beauvais and Gobelins factories. 
One room is transformed into an empire 
salon, and its red damask hangings give 
the fullest value to Canova’s marble bust 
of Napoleon. There are paintings, 
bronzes, and furniture from the Goulin- 
court Castle, and the Louis Philippe salon 
has splendid French and Oriental car- 
pets, soft and restful, where ‘‘ the boot of 
the German rests with joy.’ The cur- 
tains are of yellow silk, chairs are gayly 
decorated, and the porcelain and pictures 
are good, 

The Cathedral of St. Quentin could not 
be removed to Maubeuge to save it from 
the ‘‘ French artillery,’”’ so the Germans 
themselves have destroyed it by fire. But 
they first removed from the doomed 
building a Gothic statue of St. Quentin, 
the patron of the town, and from the same 
basilica were taken a charming ‘“ Mas 
donna ’’ and precious stained glass win- 
dows. 

The most valuable works in the museum 
at Maubeuge are the wonderful pastels 
of Quentin La Tour, who was a native 
of his name town. These portraits of 
famous French men and women of the 
eighteenth century were the glory of St. 
Quentin, and are, as Lieutenant Hof- 
mann says, ‘‘the most delicate flowers 
of a refined art,’? more than eighty in 
number, yet, he continues, ‘‘I did not 
experience the least fatigue in contemplat- 
ing them.’’ Then he goes on eloquently, 
** these priceless works of art have been 
placed here [in Maubeuge] safe from the 
ravages of war. The German spirit and 
German force ever know how to safe- 
guard the intellectual patrimony common 
to all nations.’?’ But as a Frenchman 
remarks: ‘‘ The world would better ap- 
preciate this eloquent eulogy of the serv- 
ices Germany renders to ‘culture’ if it 
were not recorded every day in the com- 
muniqués: ‘ La Ville de Reims a recu 1,600 
obus.’ ” and he could now add, ‘‘if we 
were not aware of the dastardly destruc- 
tion of the Cathedral of St. Quentin.”’ 
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President’s Reply to the Pope 


Text of Historic Peace Communication 
That Caused a Sensation in Germany 


The peace proposal of Pope Benedict, which was sent to all the belligerent 
powers under date of Aug. 1, 1917, and which appeared in the September issue of 
CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, was answered by President Wilson on Aug. 27 through 
Secretary of State Lansing. The American reply was universally accepted by the 
Entente nations as expressing their sentiments on the subject. Its outstanding 
feature was an indirect message to the German people to the effect that no peace 


was possible with their present “ irresponsible” Government. 
tated in Germany and elsewhere by this message is summarized below. 


the full text of the reply to the Pope: 


WASHINGTON, D C., 

Aug. 27, 1917. 
To His Holiness Benedictus XV., Pope: 
In acknowledgment of the communi- 
cation of your Holiness to the bel- 
ligerent peoples, dated Aug. 1, 1917, 
the President of the United States re- 
quests me to transmit the following 

reply: 

VERY heart that has not been 
blinded and hardened by this 
| } terrible war must be touched by 
this moving appeal of his Hol- 
iness the Pope, must feel the dignity 
and force of the humane and generous 
motives which prompted it, and must 
fervently wish that we might take the 
path of peace he so persuasively points 
out. But it would be folly to take it 
if it does not in fact lead to the goal 
he proposes. Our response must be 
based upon the stern facts and upon 
nothing else. It is not a mere cessation 
of arms he desires; it is a stable and 
enduring peace. The agony must not 
be gone through with again, and it 
must be a matter of very sober judg- 

ment what will insure us against it. 
His Holiness in substance proposes 
that we return to the status quo ante 
bellum, and that then there be a gen- 
eral condonation, disarmament, and a 
concert of nations based upon an ac- 
ceptance of the principle of arbitra- 
tion; that by a similar concert freedom 
of the seas be established; and that 
the territorial claims of France and 
Italy, the perplexing problems of the 


The debate precipi- 
Following is 


Balkan States, and the restitution of 
Poland be left to such conciliatory ad- 
justments as may be possible in the 
new temper of such a peace, due re- 
gard being paid to the aspirations of 
the peoples whose political fortunes 
and affiliations will be involved. 


It is manifest that no part of this 
program can be successfully carried 
out unless the restitution of the status 
quo ante furnishes a firm and satis- 
factory basis for it. The object of this 
war is to deliver the free peoples of the 
world from the menace and the actual 
power of a vast military establishment 
controlled by an irresponsible Govern- 
ment which, having secretly planned 
to dominate the world, proceeded to 
carry the plan out without regard 
either to the sacred obligations of 
treaty or the lony-established practices 
and long-cherished principles of inter- 
national action and honor; which chose 
its own time for the war; delivered its 
blow fiercely and suddenly; stopped at 
no barrier either of law or of mercy; 
swept a whole continent within the 
tide of blood—not the blood of soldiers 
only, but the blood of innocent women 
and children also and of the helpless 
poor; and now stands balked but not 
defeated, the enemy of four-fifths of 
the world. This power is not the Ger- 
man people. It is the ruthless master 
of the German people. It is no business 
of ours how that great people came 
under its control or submitted with 


temporary zest to the domination of 
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its purpose; but it is our business to 
see to it that the history of the rest of 
the world is no longer left to its han- 
dling. 

To deal with such a power by way of 
peace upon the plan proposed by his 
Holiness the Pope would, so far as we 
can see, involve a recuperation of its 
strength and a renewal of its policy; 
would make it necessary to create a 
permanent hostile combination of na- 
tions against the German people, who 
are its instruments; and would result 
in abandoning the new-born Russia to 
the intrigue, the manifold subtile in- 
terference, and the certain counter- 
revolution which would be attempted 
by all the malign influences to which 
the German Government has of late 
accustomed the world. Can peace be 
based upon a restitution of its power 
or upon any word of honor it could 
pledge in a treaty of settlement and 
accommodation ? 


Responsible statesmen must now 
everywhere see, if they never saw be- 
fore, that no peace can rest securely 


upon political or economic restrictions 
meant to benefit some nations and 
cripple or embarrass others, upon vin- 
dictive action of any sort, or any kind 
of revenge or deliberate injury. The 
American people have suffered in- 
tolerable wrongs at the hands of the 
Imperial German Government, but 
they: desire no reprisals upon the 
German people, who have themselves 
suffered all things in this war, 
which they did not choose. They 
believe that peace should rest upon 
the rights of peoples, not the rights 
of Governments—the rights of peoples 
great or small, weak or powerful— 
their’ equal right to freedom and 
security and self-government and to 
a participation upon fair terms in the 
economic opportunities of the world, 
the German people of course included 
if they will accept equality and not 
seek domination. 

The test, therefore, of every plan of 
peace is this: Is it based upon the 
faith of all the peoples involved or 
merely upon the word of an ambitious 


and intriguing Government, on the one 
hand, and of a group of free peoples 
on the other? This is the test which 
goes to the root of the matter; and it 
is the test which must be applied. 

The purposes of the United States 
in this war are known to the whole 
world, to every people to whom the 
truth has been permitted to come. 
They do not need to be stated again. 
We seek no material advantage of any 
kind. We believe that the intolerable 
wrongs done in this war by the furious 
and brutal power of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government ought to be repaired, 
but not at the expense of the sover- 
eignty of any people—rather a vindi- 
cation of the sovereignty both of those 
that are weak and of those that are 
strong. Punitive damages, the dismem- 
berment of empires, the establishment 
of selfish and exclusive economic 
leagues, we deem inexpedient and in 
the end worse than futile, no proper 
basis for a peace of any kind, least 
of all for an enduring peace. That 
must be based upon justice and fair- 
ness and the common rights of man- 
kind. 

We cannot take the word of the 
present rulers of Germany as a guar- 
antee of anything that is to endure, 
unless explicitly supported by such 
conclusive evidence of the will and pur- 
pose of the German people themselves 
as the other peoples of the world 
would be justified in accepting. With- 
out such guarantees treaties of settle- 
ment, agreements for disarmament, 
covenants to set up arbitration in the 
place of force, territorial adjustments, 
reconstitutions of small nations, if 
made with the German Government, 
no man, no nation could now depend 
on. We must await some new evi- 
dence of the purposes of the great 
peoples of the Central Powers. God 
grant it may be given soon and in a 
way to restore the confidence of all 
peoples everywhere in the faith of 
nations and the possibility of a cov- 
enanted peace. 

ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State of the United States 
of America. 











Comment of the Nations on the President’s 





Reply 


E reply of the President to the 
nT tn peace note received enthusi- 

astic approval throughout the United 
States and was unreservedly indorsed by 
all the influential newspapers and au- 
thorized spokesmen of the allied nations; 
it produced a profound impression in 
Germany and Austria, and was sympa- 
thetically received by all the elements of 
the neutral nations except those with 
pronounced pro-German leanings. Semi- 
official news from the Vatican indicated 
that the Pope was disappointed. 


German-Americans Approve 


The German-American view was ex- 
pressed by the New-Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung in a rather favorable comment 
by the editor in chief in these words: 


The President’s note to the Pope has met 
with the hearty approval of all Americans. 
It appeals to German-Americans particu- 
larly because it dispels the mist which has 
heretofore hung over our participation in 
the war. It tells the American people 
plainly what they are contending for, and 
what they afe not contending for—a reply 
long delayed to a question which we have 
been waiting to have answered. 

And it appeals to those of us who have 
not forgotten the history hickoryed into 
us before the ‘‘ sacred right of lying ”’ 
was enthroned in the world. 

The German-language press in this coun- 
try was frankly opposed to our entrance 
into the war—so long as we could honor- 
ably keep out of it. Once in the war, 
however, a determination to support the 
Government occupied its editorial policies. 
While others have been snapping at the 
heels of the Administration—yelping their 
little seditious words of advice—destroy= 
ing that unity of mind which is necessary 
to team work—we have presented a solid 
front of support. We have spoken for— 
and to—that potential element of the Amer- 
ican Nation which springs from Germany 
always in the past a friend of Amer- 
ica, and now unfortunately compelled to 
be in arms against her. 

We, German-Americans, appreciate the 
President’s note perhaps more fully than 
others can. We read in it a message from 
ourselves to our friends across the waters— 
a message which could not have been bet- 
ter indited by a German himself, whose 
escape from ‘local atmosphere’’ had 
made him a citizen of the world. We find 








in the President’s words an appreciation 
of the true worth of that great people 
from which we are descended—a willing- 
ness to extend to them the hand of friend- 
ship utterly lacking in the tone of our 
associated statesmen. 

The President has at last given the 
American people a program about which 
there can be no dissension, no question, 
and no disagreement. 

The German people would be grievously 
misled if they were made to believe that 
Americans of German descent would sup- 
port any but their own Government, car- 
rying out its constitutional duties. They 
would be grievously misled if by design- 
ing intrigants at home or abroad they 
were to be convinced that Germans abroad 
are not solicitous that they, too, should 
participate in the advantages of democ- 
racy—a democracy in fact as well as in 
name, which the latter have come to 
esteem. 

The President has not only left the way 
open to the German people to peace. He 
has gone much further. He has leveled 
away its chief obstacles. He has repudi- 
ated the language of Old World spokes- 
men. He has spoken as the New World 
would speak. 

The appearance of Woodrow Wilson as 
spokesman of her enemies cannot pass in 
Germany as a matter of no concern. 

What the President said in his reply to 
his Holiness the Pope as to peace is what 
the American people would say with one 
voice, were a nation capable of individual 
articulation. The President expressed 
therein what all Americans feel—and espe- 
cially German-Americans—a hope and a 
longing that through his words the Ger- 
man Nation may progress to that early 
and enduring peace which the world so 
sadly needs. 


The English Press 


The following were characteristic com- 
ments by the leading London newspapers: 


The Daily News: 


If the President’s reply is a merciless 
indictment of the infamies of Prussian 
militarism, it is equally a passionate ap- 
peal to the German people to repudiate 
the evil system that has enslaved them 
and uses them to enslave the world. The 
distinction which Mr. Wilson has insisted 
on throughout between the people and the 
system is’now stated with matchless force. 


The London Post: 


At the end of three years of unspeak- 
able strain and anxiety, it is an inesti- 
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mable service to the Allies to find such 
leadership as this—strong, clear-sighted, 
inflexible, inspiring new courage and faith, 
shaming the faint-hearted, and silencing 
the perverse and the disaffected. 

With a directness and a cogency which 
cannot be too much admireds: President 
Wilson gives to the Pope’s peace propo- 
sals the only answer which those _who are 
not ready to capitulate to Germany could 
give. 

Certain extremely quoted persons in this 
country have recently been plaintively de- 
manding to know what we were fighting 
for. Others have been contending that it 
is necessary for British delegates to con- 
fer with the enemy at Stockholm in order 
that our aims might be understood. Both 
claims are sufficiently disposed of in Pres- 
ident Wilson’s latest note. What we are 
fighting for is to defeat Germany—the one 
condition precedent to any _ tolerable 
peace. 


The London Times: 


The theoretical distinction [between the 
German people and their rulers] is sound 
enough, but we cannot help thinking that 
up to the present it has proved to be 
quite negligible in practice. Wilson is 
right in a sense when he says that the 
German people ‘‘ did not choose the war.’’ 
They did not choose it, because, under 
the Bismarckian Constitution, they have 
no choice at all in such high matters, but 
they accepted it with enthusiasm. They 
have given it throughout their active sup- 
port. Their representatives have voted 
with unanimity supplies for its cons 
tinuance. 


French Comment 


The Paris Temps: 


The sentiment which inspires the entire 
note, just as it inspires the entire French 
policy, is the conviction that we cannot 
treat with the German Government at 
present. 

The President of the United States in 
his patient negotiations regarding sub- 
marine warfare had the same experience 
as France in ten years of discussion of 
Morocean questions, and has drawn the 
same conclusion. Nothing would be gained 
by signing tomorrow a new “scrap of 
paper.’’ It would not conduce to world 
peace. It would merely give the Prus- 
sian General Staff time to prepare for 
new aggression. 

That surely was not the end which 
the Pope proposed. He said the funda- 
mental point must be the substitution of 
the moral force of right for the material 
force of arms, but Mr. Wilson has seen 
‘clearly and explained clearly that nego- 
tiation as suggested by the Holy Father 
would end in an entirely different result. 
In Germany it would give to the Imperial 


Government a renewal of strength. Out- 
side of Germany it would compel persons 
who desire to remain free to create a 
permanent league against the German 
danger. It would result, in fact, in con- 
solidating Prussian militarism and in 
perpetuating a régime of armed peace. 

It is not to achieve this that the United 
States entered the war. It is not for this 
that we are fighting. President Wilson 
wants a real peace, one which will do 
away with the causes of war. His doctrine 
is logical from one end to the other. It 
is because he wants a pacific Germany 
that he rejects the idea of inclosing it 
within a wall. It is because he counts 
upon the opening of the eyes of the Ger- 
man people that he refuses to treat with 
the Hohenzollern autocracy. He has confi- 
dence in the future. He believes his idea 
can be imposed even on the enemy. 


We join the President in this pious 
hope, but this hope will not be realized 
unless the United States perseveres in- 
defatigably in the battle for victory of 
the right. The calmness with which Mr. 
Wilson contemplates future peace corre- 
sponds with the energy with which he 
will continue to conduct the war. That 
is the comforting impression left by read- 
ing his note. More than ever we have 
faith in his untiring firmness. 


LD’Humanite, Paris: 


President Wilson’s language is that of 
lofty reason, which ignores cupidity and 
hatred. It may make itself heard by 
the German people, whom it asks to re- 
pair the evil they have done and then to 
take their place among the other nations 
without their rights or existence being 
menaced. 


It is to the German people that Presi- 
dent Wilson has made reply in answering 
the Pope. If the Pope has been only the 
mouthpiece of the Central Powers, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s reply was the most direct 
and the wisest it was. possible to make. 
If the German people want peace they 
know just on what conditions it can be 
obtained. 


Italian Comment 
The Tribuna, Rome: 


President Wilson has put forward the 
great struggle between might and right in 
such a decisive way that it is impossible to 
wave it away by sleight of hand. * * #* 
That struggle must end in the absolute 
triumph of right without limitations and 
reserve, and that triumph cannot be ob- 
tained by ambiguous conciliations or 
subtle compromises with those who habitu- 
ally violate the rights of others, and who, 
with their haughtiness not yet tamed by 
the condemnation of the world and in- 
evitable defeat, continue such violations. 
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The Corriere della Sera, Milan: 


President Wilson’s answer sets forth the 
fundamental reasons why the allied pow- 
ers cannot consider the Pope’s proposals. 
The era of treaties made for breaking is 
past. Europe must emerge from this red 
inundation as another Europe. The Pope 
is in a neutral position which will not and 
can not be changed. He has a right and a 
duty to seek peace. This position is un- 
derstood and respected by the Allies. 


The Giornale d'Italia: 


President Wilson once more has inter- 
preted the voice of millions who are ready 
to suffer in order to assure peace to future 
generations. His marvelous patience and 
charity in dealing with past tergiversa- 
tions of the German Government made it 
his natural right to be the first to voice 
on this occasion, with grave, measured 
speech, the sentiments of all humanity op- 
pressed by the Teuton threat, proving 
that the same principles that induced the 
head of Catholic Christianity to invoke 
peace are those which induced and obliged 
America to enter the war. 


Its Effect in Germany 


German official and newspaper com- 
ment on the reply was passionate and 
bitter, the only important newspaper ex- 
ception being the Socialist organ Vor- 
warts. In discussing the President’s de- 
mand that peace must be negotiated by 
the German people, this newspaper said: 


The German people are fighting this 
severest of all fights, not for the rights 
of certain families or for a distinct form 
of government, but for their own existence. 
For that reason the Socialists supported 
national defense, and for no other reason. 
The thought were unbearable that those 
out there are fighting, not for the mainte- 
nance of the empire, but for the preserva- 
tion of conditions not worthy to be upheld. 
It would be unbearable to think that a 
single mother’s son fell, not for the rights 
of the people, but for the privileges of cer- 
tain persons. 

Take the world map and look at one 
country after another. Everywhere the 
decision in political questions lies in the 
hands of persons chosen by the people. 
It is so everywhere else; why can it not 
be so with us? 

After more than three years of war a 
great power says to us that it must be 
so with us, if we wish to reach peace. 
Perhaps that is not more than a pretext, 
but if so, it is so cleverly chosen that we 
cannot meet it with words but with deeds. 

The Government of a country at war 
with us has a perfect right to demand that 
for the conditions under which peace is to 
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be concluded the people themselves shall 
be the guarantee. We cannot be persuaded 
that the German people, the most active 
and educated in the world, are not fit for 
that form of government under which 
other people have grown great. 


The opinions of Vorwarts provoked vio- 


lent criticism by the Pan-German and 
annexationist press. 
the press throughout Germany and Aus- 
tria was bitter, resentful, and extremely 
abusive of the President. 


The general tone of 


This comment of the Berlin Lokal- 


Anzeiger was characteristic: 


President Wilson declines the Pope’s 
mediation with the same mass of swollen 
phrases with which he has already sati- 
ated the German peoples. We are told 
that the war is not being waged against 
the German Nation, but against their 
** masters.’’ 

The absolute mendacity of Mr. Wilson’s 
phraseology becomes apparent when his 
dictum as to the rights of nations which 
are capable of shaping their own desti- 
nies is opposed to the wish of the Ger- 
man people to be governed by these very 
**masters.’’ Mr. Wilson, therefore, does 
not intend to give us our liberty, but ‘to 
deprive us of liberty to arrive at our own 
decisions. 

For that matter, this whole mass of 
words has as its sole purpose the expres- 
sion of the intention to prolong the war 
at any price. In this resolve Mr. Wilson, 
who is fighting for the freedom of man- 
kind, orders peace meetings dispersed and 
pacifists arrested. , 

This war has exposed in its nakedness 
much that is low and contemptible; its 
remaining task was to exhibit a hero like 
this coldly calculating mathematician, 
whom a singular fate in a momentous 
hour has given the power over one hun- 
dred millions of people. 


The Cologne Gazette, regarded as semi- 


official, said: 


Every word of President Wilson’s note 
is grotesque nonsense. The climax of all 
the nonsense is that the German people 
are groaning under a cruel Government. 
Has not the entire German people, rich 
and poor, Socialist and Conservative, 
continually repeated that it stands firm 
for the Emperor and the empire? The 
solution of the puzzle is that Mr. Wilson 
wants to persevere with the war. Amer- 
ica’s business world needs the war at this 
conjuncture. America’s future needs the 
big army that is just in the making. 

Mr. Wilson hopes for disunity in Ger- 
many, and therefore offers the German 
people peace at the cost of the German 
Government’s fall. This trick is too 
transparent. The German people may be 
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relied upon to range themselves more 
firmly around the Emperor against this 
hypocrite. 


The Austrian View 


The Vienna Reichspost received the fol- 
lowing communication, which was ac- 
cepted as the official view regarding the 
Pope’s peace note: 


The Pope’s note, which aimed at a just 
and durable peace, is in absolute har- 
mony with the aims of the monarchy. As 
to concrete proposals, Austria is willing 
to evacuate occupied territories and re- 
nounce all claims to indemnities once the 
exhortations of the Pope regarding grad- 





ual disarmament, the establishment of 
international arbitration and the full free- 
dom of the seas, composing the guaran- 
tees necessary for the world’s peace, are 
earried into effect, but under this last 
condition must be understood all the con- 
sequences deducible from the Pope’s pro- 
rosals—namely, that the naval bases of 
Great Britain at Gibraltar and Malta and 
near the Suez Canal shall disappear, as 
also the occupation of Avlona by Italy. 
As to the questions regarding Austro- 
Italian territories, Italy has not the least 
right to territory which Austria has pos- 
sessed for a century, and the autonomous 
population of Southern Tyrol and the 
populations of Istria, Dalmatia, and the 
littoral are opposed to union with Italy. 


How the German Chancellor Presented the 
Peace Note 


R. MICHAELIS, the German Chan- 
cellor, presented the peace note of 
the Pope to the Main Committee 

of the Reichstag on Aug. 21, 1917. He 
first read a long and absolutely con- 
fident telegram from Field Marshal Hin- 
denburg, and referred to the war aims of 
Germany’s enemies as being groundless 
as ever, and as again disclosing the 
existence of secret arrangements. He 
then said: 

“Tt is easily to be understood that in 
view of the attitude of our enemies the 
German Press maintains that it is im- 
possible for us to make fresh peace pro- 
posals.” 

Here the Chancellor quoted the Vor- 
warts of Aug. 19, as follows: 


At no moment of the war has it been as 
clear as it is now that the responsibility 
for the prolongation of the war rests alone 
with our enemies. ‘Their answer to our 
outstretched hand was a smashing blow 
with the fist. At this moment there is for 
us only one possibility, that is, to defend 
ourselves and our skin. 


“T think,” continued Dr. Michaelis, 
“that this is the general feeling of our 
people. It is in such a situation as this 
that I now submit to you the peace 
demonstration contained in the Pope’s 
note. The contents I believe are known 
to all of you. The fundamental ideas 
advanced therein correspond with the 
position which the Pope takes up in 
accord with his whole personality and 


his charge as the head of the Catholic 
Christendom. 


Pope’s Altitude Welcomed 

“The Pope places in the foreground 
his conviction that the moral force of 
right should replace the material force 
of arms. On this foundation he develops 
his proposals for arbitration and dis- 
armament. I cannot take up any definite 
position with regard to the material tenor 
of the proposals, or go into any detail 
regarding them until an agreement has 
been reached with our allies. It is only 
possible for me to explain my views in 
quite general terms, and I might do this 
in two directions. 

“TI repudiate the suggestion that the 
Pope’s proposal was inspired by the Cen- 
tral Powers. I affirm that the Pope’s 
proposal, as made known through the 
press, was due to his spontaneous deci- 
sion as head of the Roman Catholic 
Church. If I must make any reserva- 
tion in regard to details, I can say at 
once that it corresponds to the attitude 
we have often made known and to our 
policy since Dec. 12 last, that we are 
sympathetically inclined toward every 
attempt to inspire thoughts of peace 
among the nations amid the misery of 
the war, and that we especially welcome 
the action of the Pope, which, in my opin- 
ion, is based. on a sincere desire for im- 
partiality and justice. The note was not 
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the result of our initiative, but was put 
forward on the spontaneous initiative of 


_ the Pope. 


“We greet with sympathy the Pope’s 
efforts by a lasting peace to put an end 
to the war of nations. In regard to the 
answer to the note we are communicating 
with our allies, and the negotiations have 
not yet been brought to an end. For the 
present I am unable to enter upon a 
closer discussion of material points in 
the Pope’s note, but I am ready to dis- 
cuss: the matter further with the com- 
mittee until our answer is ready. I ex- 
press the hope that our common labor 
may bring us near to the desire which we 
all have at heart, namely, an honorable 
peace for the Fatherland.” 


The Debate 


In the debate that ensued Socialist 
speakers welcomed the action of the Pope, 
as, they declared, they would welcome 
any steps which might bring about peace, 
and more especially because good results 
were expected of it. 


The Liberal Party declared its agree- 
ment with the Chancellor in his sympa- 
thetic interpretation of the Pope’s action, 
and associated itself with the Chancel- 
lor’s remarks upon it. Centre speakers 
likewise associated themselves with the 
Chancellor’s remarks. They said they 
regarded the action of the Pope, whose 
impartiality was known throughout the 
world, as extraordinarily valuable prog- 
ress toward the peace which was so ar- 
dently desired by all nations. The party 
expressed the hope that this historic act, 
supported by the most lofty ideals, would 
meet with full success. 


National Liberal speakers declared that 
they were not yet able to examine closely 
the material contents of the Pope’s note, 
but could associate themselves with the 
words of the Chancellor. The Conserva- 
tive Party also associated itself with the 
remarks of Dr. Michaelis, but reserved 
its attitude as to details. 

The German group especially welcomed 
the firm declaration of the Chancellor 
that the note had emanated spontaneously 
from the Pope, without any instigation 
by the Central Empires. The party re- 
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garded the Pope’s action as more sym- 
pathetic than the previous attempt at 
mediation by President Wilson. 

Independent Socialists regretted that 
previous speakers had expressed only 
general sympathy with the note without 
entering into discussion. The Reichstag 
must not renounce its influence on the 
matter of drafting the reply. 


Pan-German Resolutions 


A campaign was launched early in 
September by Pan-Germans to have the 
leading cities of the empire, through 
their commercial and industrial bodies, 
answer the President’s note by a fresh 
appeal for loyalty to the Kaiser. This 
was done by such leading cities as Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Leipsic, Stettin, and 
others. 

The Hamburg Chamber of Commerce 
passed the following resolution on 
Sept. 4: 


With indignation we protest against the 
hypocritical criticism by President Wilson, 
who at present governs the United States 
with autocratic power. We shall not 
tolerate any interference by hostile Gov- 
ernments with the interior affairs of Ger- 
many. 

We strongly reject the repeated attempts 
to hold Germany responsible for the war, 
which is in gross contradiction to incon- 
trovertible facts, and we shall most de- 
cidedly oppose efforts by the enemy to 
ereate dissension between the German 
people and the German Government. 


The whole German people are firmly 
determined to fight to a victorious end 
for the preservation of the German Em- 
pire, embodied in Kaiserdom, and for the 
removal of the arbitrary despotism exerted 
by England over the free seas. These 
rights can only be enforced against the 
onslaught of our enemies by the united 
power of our army and navy, which have 
sworn allegiance to the German Kaiser, 
and will remain loyal to their oath against 
a whole world of greedy enemies. 


Similar resolutions were passed by 
the Chamber of Commerce at Bremen, 
which sent the following telegram to the 
Kaiser: 


Bremen merchants raise an indignant 
protest against President Wilson’s hypo- 
critical reply to the Pope, in. which he 
professes to.combat the German Govern- 
ment in order to drive the American 
people, with whom. Germany never had 
a quarrel, into a war which they reject. 
It is an impudent and brazen attempt 
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to sow dissensions between the German 
Government and the people, while by 
British arbitrariness our noncombatants, 
children and women, are cut off from 
all outside supplies in order to exhaust 
the nation by hunger. 

This attempt can only fill with in- 
dignation and contempt German merchants 
who have had the opportunity in foreign 
lands to compare German with foreign 
conditions. In this hour Bremen mer- 
chants pledge themselves to unalterable 
allegiance to your Majesty, wearer of the 
imperial crown, as the empire’s guardian, 





rewon after centuries of long struggles 
by the united German people in 1871. 
They again declare their unalterable con- 
fidence and belief in a victorious outcome 
of this righteous war of defense. 


In the course of his speech the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, Herr Fabrius, said 
no other enemy utterance had evoked 
such wrath in every German heart as 
President Wilson’s note, in which the 
most sacred rights of the German Nation 
were assailed. 


Democratic Agitation in Germany 


LL reports from Germany during the 
first two weeks of September. indi- 
cated deep political unrest and vio- 

lent agitation among the various politi- 
cal factions. The Main Committee of the 
Reichstag was in session late in August 
and adjourned Aug. 29, until the as- 
sembling of the Reichstag late in Sep- 
tember. Upon adjournment it was an- 
nounced that a motion by the Social 
Democrats and Independent Socialists 
recommending abolition of martial law 
failed of acceptance. 

Resolutions presented by the majority 
parties calling for abrogation of the 
political censorship and containing rec- 
ommendations for modification of other 
censorial restrictions were adopted, as 
was a recommendation of the coalition 
parties for nullification of an order of 
the Federal Council, dated Aug. 3, sub- 
jecting motion pictures to rigid censor- 
ship. 

All reports regarding the sessions of 
this committee indicated that there was 
extreme tension and bitter disagreements 
and debates, but no official reports of the 
proceedings were given out. 

One speech of Chancellor Michaelis at 
a session of the committee was given out 
Aug. 23. He was quoted as follows: 

As regards our enemies, their number 
has increased since the adjournment of 
the Reichstag by three, namely, Siam, 
Liberia, and China. These countries have 
no convincing reason for enmity against 
us. They acted solely under pressure of 
the Entente and the United States, the 
latter having great influence over Liberia 


and China. We have made it clear to 
these countries that we shall bring them 


to account for the damage done under 
international law to German interests. 


After referring to the solidarity of 
Germany and her allies, the Chancellor 
read a telegram from Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg saying that the military 
situation was more favorable for Ger- 
many than ever. The Chancellor added: 


Our success on land corresponds with 
our success on the sea. In the month of 
July, according to the latest reports re- 
ceived, 811,000 tons of shipping were sunk. 
When we take into consideration our re- 
sults on the one hand and the failures of 
our enemies on the other, it appears to be 
incomprehensible that our enemies show 
no disposition to prepare the way for con- 
sideration of terms of peace, not to men- 
tion peace which includes renunciation. 

I was able to show recently by informa- 
tion regarding a Franco-Russian secret 
treaty what far-reaching war aims France 
had and how England supported French 
desires for German land. Only recently a 
member of the British Cabinet declared 
that there would be no peace until the 
German armies had been thrown across 
the Rhine. I am now able to show that 
further arrangements were made by the 
enemy regarding their war aims, some of 
the details of which were already made 
known to the committee on an earlier 
occasion. I proceed in chronological 
order : 

On Sept. 7, 1914, the enemy coalition 
decided only to conclude a joint peace. 
On March 4, 1915, Russia made the follow- 
ing peace demands, of which England ap- 
proved by note on March 12 and France 
by note of the same date, namely: Rus- 
sia to receive Constantinople, with the 
European shore of the strait; the south- 
ern part of Thrace as far as the Enos- 
midia line, the islands in the Sea of 
Marmora, the islands of Imbros and 
Tenedos, and, on the Asia Minor side, the 
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peninsula between the Black Sea, the 
Bosporus, and the Gulf of Ismailia as far 
as the River Sakarieh in the east. 

This basis was laid down, and the nego- 
tiations continued their course in 1915-16. 
In the course of them Russia obtained the 
promise of the Armenian vilayets of 
Trebizond and Kurdistan, and Messina 
and the Hinterland, extending northward 
as far as Sivas and Kharput. England’s 
share was to be Mesopotamia, and the 
rest of Turkey in Asia was to be divided 
into English and French spheres of in- 
terest. 

Palestine was to be internationalized, 
and the other districts inhabited by the 
Turks and Arabs, including Arabia proper 
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and the holy places of Islam, were to be 
formed into a special federation of States 
under British suzerainty. 

When Italy entered the war she de- 
manded her share of the booty. Fresh 
negotiations were opened, which in no- 
wise pointed at renunciations. I think 
we shall have further details about them, 
which will be published later. 

With such far-reaching enemy war aims 
it may be understood why Mr. Balfour 
lately stated that he did not consider it 
advisable to make a detailed statement 
on the war policy of the Government. 
Those are the bottom facts as they appear 
to us at the present moment, when we 
visage the possibility of concluding peace. 


The British Official View 


HE first British official expression 
r on the subject of the Pope’s peace 
note was uttered by Lord Robert 
Cecil of the War Cabinet, Minister of 
Blockade. In a statement issued Aug. 
81, 1917, and regarded as expressing the 
British official view, he said: 


The President’s note is a magnificent 
occurrence. It thrilled us all over here, 
and the opinions which I heard expressed 
by representatives of allied countries were 
equally warm and appreciative. TI am 
certain that none of the allies would be 
able to improve upon it, and I am not 
certain that none of the allies would be 
necessary. cod 

There does not appear to me to be any-= 
thing inconsistent as between the Presi- 
dent's note and the economic policy of 
the Allies declared at the Paris confer- 
ence. The resolutions of the Allies were 
purely defensive measures, and in no way 
aggressive. 

They had in view the necessity for re- 
storing the economic life of the Allies and 
protecting ourselves against any aggres- 
sive and militarist commercial policy 
which might be pursued by our enemies 
after the war. German schemes for driv- 
ing their allies into a Central European 
commercial bloc show that such a policy 
is a real danger. We do, indeed, hold 
that in this struggle economic considera- 
tions are as vital as purely military and 
naval measures. We have to maintain 
and foster the economic strength of those 
who are fighting the Central Powers quite 
as much as we have to organize our 
armies and navies. 


We Allies also believe that we are right 
in attacking the economic strength of our 
enemies with every legitimate weapon at 
our command. That is why we rejoice 


at the vigorous policy which the United 
States is pursuing in regard to exports 
and other matters. Depend upon it, there 
is no more potent weapon with which 
to bring home to Germany the folly and 
wickedness of her militarist leaders than 
to show her that war does not pay even 
in the strictest commercial sense. : 


Germans are fond of boasting of their 
war maps and pointing to the territories 
which they have overrun. They forget 
that in the pursuit of their militarist 
policy and their contempt for all inter- 
national law and the rights of noncom- 
batants and neutrals, they have arrayed 
against themselves forces whose commer- 
cial and financial resources are im- 
measurably greater than their own. 


Hardly a week passes without some in- 
dication that even those nations which 
still remain neutral are getting to the end 
of their patience. It is scarcely extrav- 
agant to say that if the war goes on many 
months longer the Central Powers will 
find literally the whole of the rest of the 
world arrayed in arms against them. 

That is a state of things which gives 
rise to two observations. In the first 
place, it shows that in the modern world 
military force is not everything; that 
even if the German armies were really as 
successful and invincible as the Kaiser and 
his Generals boast, the future of Ger- 
many would still be increasingly dark. 
The second observation is more full of 
hope. It indicates, perhaps, the real solu- 
tion of the greater world problem of the 
day, namely, how we can take precau- 
tions to prevent future wars. The great 
difficulty of all schemes for leagues of 
nations and the like has been to find an 
effective sanction against nations deter- 
mined to break the peace. 


I will not now discuss at length the diffi- 
culties of joint armed action, but every 
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one who has studied the question knows 
they are very great. It may be, however, 
that a league of nations, properly fur- 
nished with machinery to enforce the fi- 
nancial, commercial, and economic isola- 
tion of any nation determined to force its 


will upon the world by mere violence, 
would be a real safeguard for the peace 
of the world. In any case that is a sub- 
ject that may well be studied by those 
sincerely anxious to put an end to the 
present system of international anarchy. 


American Labor on War and Peace 


E American Alliance for Labor and 

Democracy met at Minneapolis 

Sept. 6. It represented the leading 
labor associations of the United States, 
and was presided over by Samuel Gom- 
pers, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted condemning the efforts 
of pacifists who were claiming to repre- 
sent labor organizations. The war aims 
of the United States were presented in 
the following resolutions, unanimously 


adopted: 

Since the United States entered the war 
the President has upon three notable 
occasions clearly and explicitly set forth 
the American aim, the objects which must 
be attained by any peace to which the 
United States can agree. We refer espe- 
cially to the war message of April 2, 1917, 
the note to Russia on May 26, and the 
reply to his Holiness the Pope, dated 
Aug. 27, 1917. The war objects stated by 
the President in these historic documents 
were as follows: 

1. Recognition of the rights and liberties 
of small nations. 

2. Recognition of the principle that gov- 
ernment derives its just power from the 
consent of the governed. 

3. Reparation for wrongs done and the 
erection of adequate safeguards to pre- 
vent their being committed again. 

4. No indemnities except as payment for 
manifest wrongs. 

5. No people to be forced under sov- 
ereignty under which it does not wish to 
live. 

6. No territory to change hands except 
for the purpose of securing those who in- 
habit it a fair chance of life and liberty. 

7. No readjustments of power except 
such as will tend to secure the future 
peace of the world and the future wel- 
fare and happiness of its people. 

8. A genuine and practical co-operation 
of the free peoples of the world in some 
common covenant that will combine their 
forces to secure peace and justice in the 
dealings of nations with one another. 


The resolution then points how, in his 
Russian note and again in his address 


at Washington on June 14, President 
Wilson gave a solemn warning against 
the sort of peace desired by the Ger- 
man military power, and how, in his 
note to the Government of Russia on 
May 26, he stated that America was 
“fighting for no advantage or selfish 
object of her own, but for the libera- 
tion of peoples everywhere from the ag- 
gressions of autocratic force.” The reso- 
lution concludes: 


We, the men and women of the trade 
union and Socialist movements of Amer- 
ica, organized into the American Alliance 
for Labor and Democracy, in submitting 
this record to our fellow-citizens, assert 
that in all history no Government has 
ever stated its aims on entering a War, or 
while such war was being fought, with 
anything approaching the definiteness, 
clarity, and candor revealed by these 
utterances. We assert, moreover, that in 
all essential particulars the aims thus set 
forth are entirely consistent with the 
great ideals of democracy and _ inter- 


nationalisp, for which the American 
labor movement has always stood and 
which are fundamental to its being. 


We rejoice at the fact that we are thus 
solemnly committed to the principle of 
the complete autonomy and independence 
of nations. Only upon the basis of this 
generous nationalism can anything like 
a great and worthy internationalism be 
established. We’ rejoice, too, that this 
nation is thus solemnly pledged not only 
to refrain from attempting to extend its 
own dominion over any other nation or 
people, but to use its great influence to 
the end that no nation shall ‘‘ attempt to 

. extend its policy over any other nation or 
people.” 

We approve unreservedly the distinction 
drawn by the President between the Ger- 
man people and their Government, and we 
believe that by insisting that peace can- 
not be made with the Hohenzollern dy- 
nasty, but only with a democratized Ger- 
many, the President of the United States 
has, as befits his great station, rendered 
noble service to the cause of international 
democracy. 
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R. GEORG MICHAELIS, the Ger- 
man Chancellor, issued a statement 
Sept. 5 in regard to alleged dis- 
closures at the trial in Petrograd for 
high treason of General Soukhomlinoff, 
former Minister of War. The Chancellor 
sought to prove, from certain testimony 
in that trial, that Russia was responsible 
for beginning the war. He said: 


The statements of the former Russian 
War Minister and the former Chief of the 
General Staff (General Januschkevitch) 
are of the greatest importance. They are 
calculated completely to destroy the legend 
of Germany’s guilt in starting the war, 
and they will force European opinion, 
if the reports are allowed to be published 
abroad, to revise its judgment on Ger-= 
many. 

The moment at which.these disclosures 
were made is the more favorable, as we 
have just had knowledge of the American 
reply to the Pope’s note urging peace. In 
Secretary Lansing’s answer the German 
Government is described as an irresponsi- 
ble Government which secretly planned 
to dominate the world, which chose its 
own time for the war, and cruelly and 
suddenly executed its plan; which did not 
heed legal barriers or truthfulness, which 
flooded a great continent with the blood, 
not only of soldiers but of innocent wo- 
men and children, the helpless and the 
poor. 

When adopting these accusations from 
the Entente factory of calumnies, the 
American Government obviously had no 
knowledge of the course of the proceed- 
ings against General Soukhomlinoff. 
Otherwise its judgment would certainly 
have been quite different. 


Blames the Czar’s Advisers 


It certainly is now established irrefuta- 
bly that it was not Germany which chose 
the time for the war, but the military 
party surrounding the Czar, who was un- 
der the influence of France and England. 
It is well known that the German Em- 
peror, who, before the war, clearly, and 
on every occasion, expressed his own desire 
and that of the German people for peace, 
especially regarding Russia, was surprised 
by the events which occurred during his 
pleasure trip to Scandinavian waters. Up 
to the last moment, in the exchange of 
telegrams with the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of England, he made the 
most earnest and fervent attempts in the 
interest of peace. 

. The importance of the new disclosures 
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is that the Czar, who had to decide as to 
war or peace, in fact came to the convic- 
tion, from the Germar Emperor’s efforts, 
that Germany did not desire war. The 
consequence of this conviction was his 
positive order to cancel the Russian 
mobilization, but a couple of criminals, 
who belied the Czar, disregarded the 
order and thwarted its execution. 

A consequence of the Emperor’s effort 
also was the Czar’s order to General 
Januschkevitch to give the German Am- 
bassador, Count von Pourtales, assur- 
ances of Russia’s desire for peace. The 
execution of this order was frustrated 
by M. Sazonoff, (then Russian Foreign 
Minister,) who obviously feared that the 
German Ambassador, who hitherto had 
done good service in the interest of peace, 
could perhaps take further effective steps 
for prevention of the threatening war. 


Says Allies Incited Russia 


Who was behind all these men? They 
certainly did not of their own accord plan 
to drive the great power of Russia, then 
Europe, and finally the whole world into 
a war of unparalleled terribleness. 

I need not remind you of the relations 
between General Soukhomlinoff and the 
French group of Chauvinists, M. Poin- 
ecaré and his associates. It is well known 
that the election of M. Poincaré to the 
Presidency was a sign of an aggressive 
Franco-Russian alliance against Ger- 
many, and that General Soukhomlinoff 
was ordered to Paris to play the Presi- 
dency of the French Republic into M. 
Poincaré’s hands. At that time in Paris 
General Soukhomlinoff made a statement 
about the Russian Army and the altera- 
tions of Russian plans for mobilization, 
while shortly before the war he provok- 
ingly repeated well-known articles in the 
Bourse Gazette (of Petrograd) about 
Russia’s preparedness. A long time pre- 
vious aggressive plans against Germany 
were prepared by an influential political 
group in France, England, and Russia. 

Regarding English influence at Petro- 
grad during the critical days July 29 and 
30, (1914,) I only need to refer to a tele- 
gram of the Reuter correspondent at 
Petrograd and to the well-known report of 
the Belgian Chargé d’Affaires, de l’Es- 
caille, which clearly show that the cer- 
tainty of English support strengthened the 
determination for war of the leading men 
of Russia. 


Alleges Attempt to Dupe Germany 


While Russia thus prepared an ag- 
gressive war, and secretly mobilized not 
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only against Austria-Hungary but against 
Germany, attempts were made to mislead 
and betray Germany in order to gain time 
for Russia to move her troops to the fron- 
tiers. The word of honor of General 
Januschkevitch will live in history, as 
Major von Eggeling, who at that time was 
the German Military Attaché at Petrograd, 
telegraphed the word of honor of the Chief 
of the Russian General Staff and ex- 
pressly referred to his statement that until 
July 29 in the afternoon no order of any 
kind for mobilization had been given. 


General Januschkevitch declared to the 
German Military Attaché that the reas- 
suring statements of General Soukhom- 
linoff of July 27 regarding the eventual 
Russian intentions as to mobilization were 
still good. Despite this, General Janusch- 
kevitch had in his pocket the prepared 
mobilization order. Germany was to be 
duped with a proposal of arbitration at 
The Hague Court while Russia busily con- 
tinued to bring her army to a war footing 
for the attack which had been planned. 


In this connection the importance of the 
Czar's telegram to Emperor William, 
which was dispatched July 30 at 1:20 
o’clock in the afternoon, and which an- 
nounced the general mobilization of the 
Russian Army, is evident. This mobil- 
ization, according to the Czar’s well- 
known ukase of 1912, meant war against 
Germany, and was intended to maintain 
the deception that the military meas- 
ures which were in force were solely or- 
dered for reasons of defense against 
Austrian preparations. . 

The Czar’s telegram also announced the 
visit of General Tatischtscheff with a let- 
ter to Emperor William. Where was 
Tatischtcheff? Can it be possible that 
General Soukhomlinoff and General Ja- 
nuschkevitch and their accomplices pre- 
vented his departure, or was the an- 
nouncement of his mission only intended 
deceitfully to lull Germany into security? 


Hegemony of Europe 


Germany was obliged to enter a most 
serious fight for the defense of her ex- 
istence because she was threatened by 
her neighbors, France and Russia, which 
were eager for booty and power, which 
wanted to destroy her, and which were 
urged on by the island empire beyond the 
Channel because England was of the opin- 
ion that it was a fight for the hegemony 
of Europe, as Viscount Grey, formerly 
British Foreign Secretary, once said. 


England did not like to see contested 
this hegemony, which she believed was 
menaced. For this reason she supported 
Germany’s hostile neighbors in their pol- 
icy which aimed at war. Neither the 
German Government nor the German 
people, which are unshakably devoted to 
their imperial leader, were at that time or 





at any other time filled with the lust of 
power or conquest, as has been falsely 
ascribed. 

If the contrary had been true, then Ger- 
many would certainly not have allowed 
(to pass?) the opportunity which more 
than once was offered, in the years which 
elapsed between the last war with France 
and the outbreak of today’s world war, 
to begin the war under less difficult con- 
ditions. In that period of European his- 
tory were moments when England and 
others were paralyzed by warlike compli- 
cations, outside of European. Despite 
these facts, our hands did not seize the 
sword which, as Mr. Lloyd George once 
admitted, we were forced to keep sharp, 
owing to Germany’s menaced position in 
the heart of Europe, 

Nothing else but the mischievous will 
of the criminal enemy war agitators 
forced us into the sanguinary defensive 
war for life and freedom. ‘No American 
note can alter this historical truth, which 
now again is confirmed by General Souk- 
homlinoff and General Januschkevitch, 
nor can the American note shake our firm 
determination to fight in loyal harmony 
between the crown and the people for our 
war aims, namely, maintenance of our 
rights to Germany’s integrity, freedom, 
and a future of assured peaceful develop- 
ment, for which our heroes have now 
been fighting and bleeding for more than 
three years. 


Charged With Suppression 


On Sept. 7 the Russian newspapers 
reached Copenhagen with details of the 
testimony to which the Chancellor had re- 
ferred, and it appeared that he had sup- 
pressed or overlooked important parts of 
it in arriving at his conclusions as ex- 
pressed above. 


Accounts of the trial published in the 
Novoe Vremya of Petrograd showed that 
in the attempt to prove that Russia was 
responsible for beginning the war the 
Germans either deliberately suppressed 
or omitted important parts of the testi- 
mony given by General Januschkevitch, 
ex-Chief of the Russian General Staff. 


In its report of the trial the semi-offi- 
cial German news agency omitted in its 
entirety a passage regarding an inter- 
view between General Januschkevitch 
and the German Military Attaché in Pe- 
trograd. It appears from the Novoe 
Vremya that General Januschkevitch tes- 
tified precise reports had been received 
that German mobilization already was 
secretly in progress. The Russian Staff 
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knew that this could be done, under the 
German law, without formal proclama- 
tion, whereas in Russia a public mani- 
festo from the Emperor was necessary. 
On the following day, according to the 
testimony given, a dispatch was received 


from the Russian Ambassador at Berlin 
confirming the previous information that 
the German mobilization was in prog- 
ress. The Emperor then expressed his 
thanks to General Januschkevitch for not 
having revoked the mobilization order. 


The Guns in Sussex 
By SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


Light green of grass and richer green of bush 
Slope upwards to the darkest green of fir; 

How still! How deathly still! And yet the hush 
Shivers and trembles with some subtle stir, 

Some far-off throbbing, like a muffled drum 
Beaten in broken rhythm oversea, 

To play the last funereal march of some 
Who die today that Europe may be free. 


The deep-blue heaven, curving from the green, 
Spans with its shimmering arch the flowery zone; 
In all Ged’s earth there is no gentler scene, 
And yet I hear that awesome monotone. 
Above the circling midge’s piping, shrill, 
And the long droning of the questing bee, 
Above all sultry Summer sounds, it still 
Mutters its ceaseless menaces to me. 


And as I listen all the garden fair 
Darkens to plains of misery and death, 
And looking past the roses I see there 
Those sordid furrows, with the rising breath 
Of all things foul and black. My heart is hot 
Within me as I view it, and I cry, 
“ Better the misery of these men’s lot 
Than all the peace that comes to such as I!” 


And strange that in the pauses of the sound 
I hear the children’s laughter as they roam, 
And then their mother calls, and all around 
Rise up the gentle murmurs of a home. 
But still I gaze afar, and at the sight 
My whole soul softens to its heartfelt prayer, 
“ Spirit of Justice, Thou for whom they fight, 
Ah, turn, in mercy, to our lads out there! 


“The froward peoples have deserved Thy wrath, 
And on them is the Judgment as of old. . 
But if they wandered from the hallowed path, 
Yet is their retribution manifold. 
Behold all Europe, writhing on the rack, 
The sins of fathers grinding down the sons, 
How long, O Lord!” He sends no answer back, 
But still I hear the mutter of the guns. 








The Socialists and the War 


Labor Conference in London 


on Aug. 21, 1917, decided by the 

narrow margin of 3,000 votes, in 

a total of 1,234,000 ayes to 1,231,- 
000 noes, to send delegates to the Stock- 
holm conference. Its previous vote to 
send delegates had been 1,846,000 ayes 
to 550,000 noes. It was this earlier ac- 
tion that had caused the break in the 
English Cabinet and forced the retire- 
ment of Arthur Henderson. The close 
vote on Aug. 21, notwithstanding the 
ardent appeals for affirmative action by 
Mr. Henderson, was regarded as a vic- 
tory for the opposition, and the Stock- 
holm conference was regarded from that 
moment as doomed. Such, indeed, proved 
to be the fact, for a few days later the 
conference was called off to an indefi- 
nite date and Mr. Henderson himself 
withdrew his support; the English labor 
vote in its favor was subsequently recast 
and was found to be overwhelmingly 
against representation. 

An effort was made late in August 
to revive the International in England 
by an inter-allied Socialist conference of 
the Entente nations. 

The United States was not represented 
at the conference, and.one South African 
delegate was the only representative of 
the British overseas dominions. Dele- 
gates from pacifist bodies were in the 
majority. Seventy delegates, repre- 
senting Great Britain, Belgium, Russia, 
France, Portugal, Greece, South Africa, 
and Italy, were present. More than half 
of them were British, representing vari- 
ous sections of the Socialist and Labor 
Parties. The Trade Union Congress, 
representing the bulk of British labor, 
had only eight delegates in attendance, 
and the Labor Party twelve. 

The conference considered the reports 
of two commissions, one appointed to 
deal with the general question of the 
International Socialist Conference at 
Stockholm and the other to consider 
and report on the drafts of peace terms 
submitted by the various Socialist par- 


TT": British Labor Party conference 


ties. .The commission on the Stockholm 
conference decided by a majority to rec- 
ommend that all sections of the So- 
cialist and labor organizations should be 
represented at that gathering, and voiced 
a protest against the decision of the 
British Government to refuse passports 
to delegates. 


The Belgians made a united protest 
against attendance at the Stockholm 
conference. They, with their supporters 
from other countries, decided that Emile 
Vandervelde, Belgian Minister of Mu- 
nitions, should move, and that Camille 
Huysmans, Secretary to the Interna- 
tional Socialist Congress, should second 
an amendment to the committee report, 
to the effect that the Socialists of En- 
tente countries should not be represented 
at Stockholm. This amendment was de- 
feated. 

It having been decided that the con- 
ference must be unanimous before any 
action could be taken, this protest of the 
Belgians and others left the matter 
where it was before the London confer- 
ence met. 


Declaration By the Delegates 


A declaration signed by the Belgian, 
British, French, Greek, and Italian repre- 
sentatives at the conference in London, 
where, it is declared, the Socialists of 
the allied countries reaffirmed their 
faith in the principles proclaimed at 
their first reunion, was published Sept. 
2 by Humanité, the Socialist organ. 

The European conflict, says the dec- 
laration, began through the antagonism 
of the capitalistic group, through im- 
perialistic policies and the deliberate ag- 
gression of Germany toward its neigh- 
bors. This aggression, it is asserted, still 
menaces the existence of nationalities 
and faith in international treaties. More 
than ever, continues the declaration, the 
Socialists, after three years of war, be- 
lieve that the victory of German impe- 
rialism'would spell defeat and the elimina- 
tion of democracy and liberty from the 
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world. The Russian revolution is al- 
luded to as not having succeeded in co- 
ordinating the popular energies against 
the militarism of the Central Powers, 
while the great American democracy has 
had to enter the conflict to impose the 
recognition of right upon the brutal 
domination of the Central Empires. 

It is to combat definitely this evil in- 
fluence of imperialism, the document 
proceeds, that the allied nations must 
pursue vigorously their military efforts 
and show clearly what are their war 
aims and their peace conditions, for a 
stable peate must be founded upon right. 
The Socialists find the best guarantee 
of this kind of peace in the principles 
affirmed by the Russian revolutionists, 
with certain exceptions, namely, that 
peace without contributions must not 
exclude just reparation for damages and 
peace without annexation must not ex- 
clude dis-annexation of territories con- 
quered by force. 


Belgium Must Be Indemnified 


The right of peoples to govern them- 
selves can only be brought about by a 
seciety of nations founded upon interna- 
tional law and strong enough to resist 
all Governments which might attempt to 
violate that law, the argument runs. 
The Socialists, accordingly, desire Bel- 
gium to be restored and indemnified for 
the violation of her neutrality; they 
want Serbia and Rumania re-established 
in independence and economic life and 
the Polish question settled in conform- 
ity with a Polish plebiscite and with the 
complete restoration of Poland in its 
original independence in view. They de- 
sire the same principles applied to all 
Europe, from Alsace-Lorraine to the 
Balkans, including Trieste and the Tren- 
tino, so that each shall be nationally 
reunited with the country to which its 
inhabitants desire to belong. 

The Socialists say they feel it an es- 
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sential duty to oppose every offer to 
transform « war of right and defense 
into one of conquest, which might bring 
about new conflicts. The peace they 
desire, a just and durable peace, is not 
possible, according to their profound 
conviction, until all the peoples enjcy 
democratic institutions which shall guar- 
antee them against dynastic ambitions 
and the political and economic designs 
of hegemonies, castes, and ruling classes. 

The Socialists express themselves as 
convinced that the peoples of Germany 
and Austria cannot achieve their de- 
sired peace until they have discarded 
their present irresponsible Governments 
for democratic régimes, which shall in- 
clude the downfall of militarism. 


The declaration concludes with the 
statement that this must be the last of 
all wars, but adds the reminder that this 
can be achieved only if the Socialists of 
all parties work for the creation of a 
pacific Federation of the United States 
cf Europe and the World, which shall 
assure the liberty of the peoples and 
the unity, independence, and autonomy 
of the nations. 

An incomplete conference of interna- 
tional Socialists opened at Stockholm 
Sept. 5, 1917. The German delegates 
present were Georg Ledebour, Social 
Democratic leader; Hugo Haase, leader 
of the Socialist minority in the Reichstag, 
and Arthur Stadthagen, Social Demo- 
cratic member of the Reichstag. There 
were also present Russian, Rumanian, 
Finnish, and Scandinavian delegates. It 
was announced on Sept. 7 that the con- 
ference originally proposed would be 
postponed for two months, but it was 
generally recognized that the movement 
had ended in a fiasco. This was con- 
firmed on Sept. 13, when it was an- 
nounced that on account of the complica- 
tions in Sweden over the exposure at 
Buenos Aires the conference, if called 
again, would not meet in Sweden. 
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DUARD BERNSTEIN, minority 
K Socialist leader and member of the 
Reichstag for Breslau, contributed 
an article to Die Neue Zeit, a German 
Socialist weekly, Aug. 3, 1917, in which 
he assailed the Reichstag peace resolu- 
tions. In the course of his article he 
quoted from the July 19 speech of Hugo 
Haase, leader of the Independent Social 
Democrats: 

“The statement regarding the begin- 
ning of the war is historically unten- 
able,’ Herr Haase said, * * * ‘and 
the same verdict must be passed upon 
the new Chancellor’s version of those 
events. We do not forget Austria’s ulti- 
matum to Serbia, Austria’s mobilization 
against Russia, nor the councils held here 
in Berlin July 5, 1914, nor the activities 
of Tirpitz and von Falkenhayn in those 
critical days.’ And after revealing the 
confused and equivocal nature of the 
Reichstag peace program, our colleague 
said: ‘ The resolution ends in a bellicose 
blare of trumpets (in schmetternde 
Kriegsfanfaren) and lashes the people 
into war-fury once more.’ In truth, 
could any iaan read the closing words 
of the resolution as an invitation to 
waestT ef 

“The words ‘ Right to Development’ 
contain the whole controversy between 
Socialism and Chauvinism, and can be 
used by the Jingo parties—not only Herr 
Michaelis, but Count Westarp and Herr 
Dietrich Schafer and all the Ueberan- 
nexionisten —to cover their war aims. 
There is but one word that can draw a 
clear line between peace and imperialism 
* %* * jit is the right of self-deter- 
mination for all peoples. That word is 
missing in the Reichstag’s pronounce- 
ment. Not only is it missing, but its 
place is taken by phrases which leave the 
door open to all kinds of veiled annexa- 
tions, economic and other; and instead of 
clinching the matter by a demand for in- 
ternational free trade, the Reichstag de- 
mands the ‘ freedom of the seas.’ Listen 
to Haase on that: 

“¢ What do you mean by “ the freedom 
of the seas ”? Before the war our fleet, 
in its brilliant expansion, sailed proudly 
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and unhindered on every sea, and in 
peace its “ freedom” was secure. * * * 
How do you propose to achieve this result 
in war? A Socialist world would be a 
world without war, where this problem 
could not arise. But as long as there are 
wars the freedom of the seas in war will 
belong to the strongest power. Where is 
your guarantee against that? There is 
but one way: the way of general disarma- 
ment and the abolition of capture at sea.’ 


Reaction at the Helm 


“The demand made in the threefold 
declaration of the pacifists closed with 
the sentence: ‘,Unless the Reichstag in- 
sists on disarmament as part of a general 
peace program, its ostensible intentions 
will assuredly—and justifiably—be mis- 
interpreted abroad.’ The reception of 
the report of July 19 abroad proves the 
justice of these words. * * * At first a 


‘profound impression was made, and all 


over Europe men breathed more freely. 
* * * In Germany and in every country 
a change was wrought under our very 
eyes * * * even the fiercest anti-Ger- 
man writers changed their tone a little 
* * * and everywhere men began to see 
light through the darkness of war. * * * 
But these hopes were utterly destroyed 
by the issue of the Ministerial crisis. 
Bethmann Hollweg fell, not before the 
new Block, (Centre, People’s Party, and 
majority Socialists,) but before the 
sweeping attack of the Right, reinforced 
by all the elements of reaction in German 
society. He went, followed by the tears 
of the Left. * * * Bethmann fell before 
the onset of reaction. Tied hand and foot 
by his entourage—those serried ranks of 
reactionaries whose voice always has the 
last word in our affairs—he was power- 
less to make progress. And Michaelis 
* * *? He steps into office with the 
benediction of these gentlemen, hailed as 
the trusted agent of Hindenburg and Lu- 
dendorff, and his speech bears the hall- 
mark of the approval of the High Com- 
mand. * * * The army has won; and, 
politically, we know what ‘the army’ 
means. The manner in which the crisis 
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has been solved is a manoeuvre * * * 
and even if half a dozen parliamenta- 
rians were made Ministers, the essence of 
the system remains absolutely unchanged. 
* * * We are not one inch nearer a par- 
liamentary régime. 

“Dr. Michaelis is not a parliamentary 
Chancellor * * * he is the hope of the 
stern, unbending Tories * * * and his 
declaration that German war aims could 
be realized within the limits of the ma- 
jority resolution was but an empty favor 
(ein Blumenstrausschen) thrown to the 
new bloc, which only made the resolution 
itself ring the more hollow. It is de- 
pressing to realize this, and we cannot be 
surprised that the promised jubilation 
fell flat. Let us acknowledge that the 
bourgeois parties have progressed in 
adopting the policy of the resolution 
* * * but we must also confess, with 
pain, that for Social Democrats it is a 
miserable compromise. Coalitions al- 
ways lead to compromise, and, as is well 
known, I am not an uncompromising op- 
ponent of political coalitions. But this 
coalition means, not compromise, but the 
betrayal of our Socialist faith and the 
desertion of well-tried Socialist comrades. 
It throws doubt on the good faith of the 
German people. * * * 


The Real Enemy of Peace 


“In the Chancellor’s speech, security 
and guarantees figure largely. * * * 
Security is, in this war, the greatest of 
all questions; it appears in every speech 
of friend and foe alike * * * but it can 
only be found in a radical change of the 
State systems and in the uprooting of 
militarism. One accident or another may 
bring hostilities to an end * * * but 
there can be no enduring peace between 
the nations as long as militarism holds 
sway. And one of the causes which has 
given this question such prominence has 
been the capitulation of German Social- 
ists to militarism. * * * 

“The formation of the bloc with the 
Centre and the People’s Party does not 





alter this, but rather emphasizes it * * * 
for the framers of the resolution have 
shown their anxiety not to arraign Ger- 
man militarism. * * * Here, if nowhere 
else, we had to say No! And in saying it 
we run no risk of being misunderstood, 
for our attitude is clearly defined in the 
memorial which Haase gave to the Dutch- 
Scandinavian Peace Committee on our be- 
half, and in the resolution which the In- 
dependent Socialists tabled in the Reichs- 
tag in the following form: 


The Reichstag seeks a peace without 
annexations of any kind or indemnities, 
based on the right of seif-determination 
of all peoples. 

It demands the restoration of Belgium 
and compensation for all the wrongs done 
to her, 

The Reichstag demands the immediate 
initiation of peace negotiations on the 
basis of this program: an international 
agreement for general disarmament, free- 
dom of international trade as well as 
unrestricted international intercourse; an 
international agreement for the protec- 
tion of workmen from _ exploitation; 
recognition of the equal rights for all the 
inhabitants of any State, irrespective of 
sex, race, speech or religion; protection 
of national minorities; an international 
tribunal for compulsory arbitration. 

For the execution of this peace pro- 
gram and for the attainment of peace, 
the immediate raising of the state of 
siege is the most urgent prerequisite. 
Equally indispensable is the complete dem- 
ocratization of the whole constitution 
and government of the Empire and its 
constituent States, which can only find a 
final and sure issue in the creation of the 
social republic. 


“Let any one compare the true mind 
of socialism, thus clearly and succingtly 
set forth, with the Reichstag resolution 
and then bethink himself how differently 
German Social Democracy would stand 
before the world today, how much nearer 
it would have come to an understanding 
with the Socialist-Labor Parties of other 
countries, and thus to the end of the war, 
if the resolution I have just quoted had 
been backed by the united force of all its 
representatives, one hundred strong, in 
the German Reichstag.” 








Creating Belgium’s New Army 


By General Leclercq 
Military Attaché of the Belgian Legation 


7": problem of recruiting for the 
Belgian Army is a very complex 
and difficult one, inasmuch as the 

enemy holds more than 95 per 
cent. of our territory and keeps in close 
confinement about 80 per cent. of the 

Belgian population. 

When, for instance, a young man, re- 
siding in Charleroi, attempts to join the 
Belgian Army, he meets with almost in- 
superable difficulties. Every man of 
military age residing in the occupied 
part of Belgium must register at the 
kommandantur every three or four days, 
and his failure to do so instantly reveals 
his absence. Once he is gone he can 
only travel during the night, in a north- 
erly direction, and he is obliged to avoid 
all cities and towns, as he could not ex- 
plain his presence there; he must live 
on what he can obtain en route or on 
whatever food he has been able to take 
with him. 

After ten days he reaches the vicinity 
of the Belgo-Dutch frontier; this bound- 
ary is barred by a triple net of barbed 
wire, through \vhich runs at regular in- 
tervals a high-tension electric current; 
moreover, the border is closely guarded 
by German sentries and frequent patrols. 


The ingenious ways and means resort- 
ed to by some Belgian youths to attempt 
to overcome all these obstacles cannot 
be revealed here; but a great number of 
ycung men have unfortunately either 
been shot by the enemy, electrocuted on 
the wires, or made prisoners, and, as is 
known, the fate of a prisoner in Ger- 
many is far from happy. 


If the young Belgian has succeeded in 
escaping into Holland he has still to 
cross the North Sea to England; here 
new dangers confront him—the German 
submarines are particularly numerous in 
these waters and sometimes succeed in 
stopping and searching ships. 


Such are the reasons why the main 
contingents of recruits cannot be ob- 


tained from the occupied territory. They 
are composed of Belgians who were resid- 
ing abroad before the war or who took 
refuge in foreign countries at the begin- 
ning of the campaign and enlisted in the 
army as soon as they reached the age 
of 18. 

When they fulfill certain prescribed 
conditions of age and ability they may 
choose their service, but the majority are 
assigned to the infantry. There are 
about fifteen instruction camps for re- 
cruits; the training period covers from 
four to six months and is, of course, very 
strenuous. As soon as the new recruit is 
considered sufficiently trained he is sent 
to the depot of the army division to which 
he is assigned and whence he will join 
his regiment at the front. 

The twofold difficulty of recruiting 
and organizing the instruction camps 
outside of the country, however, did not 
prevent the numerical strength of the 
army from continuing to increase in spite 
of the enormous loss of one-third of its 
force in the heavy battles at Liége, 
Namur, Antwerp, and along the Yser. 

At present the fighting forces of the 
Belgian Army may be estimated at from 
200,000 to 220,000 men. 


How Officers Are Trained 


The immediate need of subordinate of- 
ficers has necessitated the opening of 
instruction camps for auxiliary sub- 
Lieutenants, (Centres d’Instruction de 
sous-Lieutenants auxiliaires, or C. I. S. 
L. A.). The different arms have their 
separate instruction camps, so there are 
special courses for infantry, artillery, 
cavalry, and engineering corps. They 
are spread all over the northwest of 
France. Young men who possess a com- 
plete high school education, who have had 
six months’ active service at the front, 
and are recommended by their superiors 
in rank, can be admitted to the course. 
This training, which is very arduous, 
covers a period of four months. 
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The following details, for instance, ex- 
plain the working of the instruction 
camps for the cavalry: This school was 
started in April, 1915, and is located in 
an agricultural domain, comprising a 
castle, a farm, and various auxiliary 
buildings suitable to house some hundred 
men and a like number of horses. There 
is also some low-lying ground that is 
used as a field for exercising. The coun- 
try, being well wooded, rough, and hilly, 
offers all the requisites to train future 
officers to all the daring risks of horse- 
manship necessary to cavalry recon- 
noitring. The horses are mostly of 
American origin, of light build and thor- 
oughbred. 

The military students rise at 5 A. M.; 
a daily drill of about one hour in vault- 
ing makes them so supple that the ma- 
jority forthwith succeed in jumping four 
horses standing abreast. Drill is mostly 
done in the open air. The candidate has to 
ride horseback from six to eight hours 
daily, going through riding exercises 
connected with the school of cavalrymen, 
and must specialize in the study of re- 
connoitring as required of a cavalry offi- 
cer. The students must jump all obsta- 
cles in the way of streams, ditches, steep 
banks, &c. 

Four hours a day the candidate de- 
votes himself to theory, and as the cav- 
alryman does nearly as much trench 
service as the infantryman the students 
are instructed in the principles of soldier 
training and are initiated in the technics 
required for tirailleurs, sentries, and 
trench diggers. 

At the end of the drill the entire com- 
pany travels 150 miles, in four stages, 
to reach the special instruction camps 
for gunners and grenadiers, (grenade 
throwers.) They also visit a training 
depot of the French Army specially de- 
signed for the study of suffocating gases 
and the means of fighting such gases. 

When they leave the school these 
young men are appointed Adjutants, 
then Auxiliary Sub-Lieutenants, and are 
classified according to their record of 
service, their abilities, and their merits. 

The training camps for infantry are 
conducted on the same principles. Each 
drill is first an experiment, leading to 
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the regulation which the instructor wants 
to demonstrate, and the subsequent exer- 
cises explain these regulations. Each 
candidate has to keep a notebook and 
enter therein the kind of work done each 
day and the instructions received while 
engaged in such work. 


Schools for Specialists 


Besides these general instruction 
camps, there are also schools for all 
special services which had to be created 
to comply with the needs of actual war- 
fare. The handling of the machine gun 
is studied at Criel. This school possesses 
machine guns of all types used not only 
with the Belgian Army but also in the 
enemy countries. This makes it possible 
for the gunners to use every captured gun 
against those from whom it was taken. 


The period of instruction extends over 
four weeks, and is continued in the units. 
It includes the study of the gun, its 
mechanism and its use in various fields 
and under all possible circumstancés. 
How to assign a location, how to reach 
it under cover, how to conceal the loca- 
tion of guns and gunners from the 
enemy—all this forms part of the in- 
structions. Nearly all noncommissioned 
and aspirant officers have gone through 
the Criel School. 


There are also two schools for “ gren- 
adiers.” Out of every company a non- 
commissioned officer is chosen and sent 
to this school; when he returns he be- 
comes instructor in this particular line 
in his company; he trains special squads 
for this work, but each man is taught all 
principles and knows how to operate the 
gun. Such exercises take place one after- 
noon each week. 


School of Camouflage 


There is also a school of masquerading, 
(“ camouflage,”’) where the ways and 
means are taught to conceal what actual- 
ly exists and to stimulate what does not 
exist. At present it is possible to ap- 
proach in broad daylight on ordinary 
ground within sixty feet of an observing 
enemy. Batteries are concealed, false 
batteries are placed in position, observa- 
tion posts are erected within a few yards 
from the enemy trenches. -s 








Belgium’s Starving Women and Children 


Statement by Baron Moncheur 


Baron Moncheur, head of the Belgian 
Mission to the United States, gave to a 
representative of THE NEw YORK TIMES 
at the beginning of September, 1917, the 
following sketch of the “increasing 
wretchedness of his people: ‘ 

ELGIUM only yesterday was one of 
B the principal centres of human ac- 

tivity. Today the silence of death 
reigns over its mines and its fac- 
tories. Belgium has become for its in- 
habitants merely a cage whose bars are 
formed of German bayonets. The enemy 
has robbed us of everything—money, 
provisions, raw material, and machinery. 
All commerce was destroyed and our fac- 
tories put out of business. Consequently 
our workmen were thrown out of employ- 
ment. I mention the causes of stagna- 
tion so that the resulting misery of our 
poor, famished people might be better 
comprehended. 

Here in America just now one hears a 
great deal about the hardships the men 
must undergo on the fighting line—in the 
trenches. It is all very true that modern 
warfare is more terrible than any con- 
ception of wars formed in the human 
mind before. But the soldier has a far 
better time of it in this war than do the 
wretched householders who remain at 
home. A’man on the firing line has the 
force of mental excitement as a kind of 
diversion, and he is removed from the 
scene of responsibility. He knows that 
his country is raising money to keep him 
at least moderately well fed. He doesn’t 
feel the nag of hunger beneath his shirt, 
and after he becomes accustomed to it he 
finds it is rather healthful to sleep in the 
open air. Of course, it is a terrible 
thought that haunts him day and night, 
that he doesn’t know which moment may 
be his last. His lot is not easy. 

But, come away from the trenches; go 
into the homes of the common people, 
and even the homes of the hitherto mod- 
erately rich, if you would find the real 
sorrow of Europe today. And all the 
sorrow of the war seems to be focused 
with dreadful stress upon poor little 


Belgium. Just imagine a nation on half 
rations of food. If one person gets 
enough to eat, some other person is bound 
to starve. You well-fed Americans can 
with difficulty draw the mental picture 
of a nation on one-half ration. I mean 
that a person is only getting to eat one- 
half the amount of food theoretically 
necessary to keep an idle man alive. 

Those of our men who can find work 
to do often give out on account of insuf- 
ficient nourishment. Physical resistance 
to sickness has been greatly diminished 
by reason of this state of semi-starva- 
tion, and the mortality rate has become 
enormously increased. I have seen statis- 
tics indicating that the mortality rate 
for the first three months of 1917 among 
workmen was three and a half times 
greater than the average rate for the 
same period in previous years. Every 
day the bread line becomes longer and 
longer. One of the agents of the Com- 
mission for Relief reports that in a cer- 
tain district of Belgium applicants for 
the daily scup ration increased from 
60,000 to 400,000 in two months. 

A short time ago a member of the 
Commission for Relief visited a town of 
1,000 population and singled out a num- 
ber of homes of the working people at 
random. This investigation showed: 

1. That the people were living almost 
exclusively on the rations of the Com- 
mission for Relief, with little or no 
nourishment in the way of native food- 
stuffs. 

2. That the ration from the Relief 
Commission was often eaten in advance 
by many families, so that the semi-weekly 
bread ration would not last until the next 
one came around. In this way thousands 
would go for more than one day a week 
without food in the house. 

8. That as a general rule two scant 
meals a day were eaten, and the families 
went to bed without supper early in the 
evening to shun the pangs of hunger. 

4, That the women and older children 
(not admitted to the soupe scolaire) 
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suffered especially because they were 
obliged to give a part of their daily 
bread ration to the father, who required 
this to give him strength for his daily 
work. 


5. That the workingmen were in an 
emaciated and greatly weakened condi- 
tion because their work was using up 
their bodies faster than their scant food 
supply could replace this spent energy. 


This same agent of the Relief Com- 
mission reported conditions as being so 
bad in this particular locality that even 
the German soldiers were often so moved 
with pity as to divide their own limited 
rations with the hungry little children 
about them. 


It was found that workmen were going 
to their posts of duty with almost empty 
dinner pails, a part and sometimes the 
whole of their midday meal consisting of 
sliced rababaga, the Belgian cattle beet. 
These workmen had fallen off in weight 
amazingly during the first three months 
of the present year, anywhere from ten 
to forty pounds. A general strike was 
declared last April, the workmen simply 
saying to their employers that they had 
not the physical strength to work any 
longer. There were no differences be- 
tween the workmen and their employers, 
no disputes to be settled, but just a con- 
dition of incapacity to do the work re- 
quired because of being half starved. 


About twenty of the wives of these 
workmen appeared before the represen- 
tatives of the Relief Commission to plead 
the cause of the families of all the labor- 
ers of the province. They were led by a 
woman whose face indicated that she was 
intelligent and accustomed to better times 
in the past. This woman broke down in 
trying to voice the sufferings of 300,000 
persons in the province, and it was found 
that she was on the verge of starvation. 
To all such persons and such delegations 
the agents of the Relief Commission 
could only say that they were doing their 
best and would try to do better in the 
future. The daily ration allowed con- 
sisted of bread, 300 grams; rice, peas, or 
beans, 16 grams; bacon and lard, 13 
grams; herrings, coffee, and so on, very 
small quantities; soupe populaire, 1 liter; 
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sugar, (native,) 20 grams; butter, (na- 
tive,) 8 grams. This ration furnishes a 
total of 1,130 calories a day in point of 
food value;which is scarcely half enough 
to keep an idle man alive. 

It is needless to talk of the prices of 
foodstuffs in Belgium. To know that they 
are prohibitive is sufficient. I was in- 
formed just before I was leaving that 
practically no meat was available. In 
London, Paris, and Rome they have what 
they call meatless days. In Belgium every 
day is a meatless day. I was told that 
the cheapest grade of half-spoiled veal, 
which was about all the meat that 
ever found its way into Belgium, was sell- 
ing for 7 francs per kilo, which means 
about 70 cents a pound. Cold-storage 
eggs were selling at 50 centimes each, 
or about $1.20 a dozen. Milk was hard 
to get at 70 centimes per liter. In fact, 
in the rural districts the cows had nearly 
all been killed for food. Many a baby has 
died in Belgian cities for lack of milk, 
which used to come from the country 
near by. Butter was beyond the reach 
of all except the wealthy, going at about 
$1.75 a pound. Potatoes were selling at 
around 15 cents a pound. Carrots were 
13 cents a pound. But what is the use 
of talking about the prices of food com- 
modities where the consumer has no 
money with which to purchase food? 

It has been carefully figured out by 
the Commission for Relief that as long as 
the imported ration is as small as it has 
been the last few months the demand for 
native food will be such that it cannot, at 
the outside, satisfy more than 5,000,000, 
and these authorities, who have the situ- 
ation so well in hand, plainly show that 
the remaining 2,000,000 people must de- 
pend solely upon the ration of the Relief 
Commission—or just one-half enough to 
support life. 

In spite of all efforts on the part of 
the Germans to turn these suffering 
Belgians against England and her allies, 
and to cause them to lose faith in Amer- 
ican charity, I rejoice to say that my 
people have not been fooled. They know 
where their friends are, and they feel the 
deepest gratitude to the people of the 
United States for their unfailing friend- 
ship and kindness. 





The Story of Kerensky’s Life 


Told by One of His Russian Friends 


V. V. Kiryakoff, a Russian journalist, recently contributed this glowing sketch of Kerensky 
to the Niva of Petrograd, from which it has been translated for CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. 


‘“*# * * Him as her first love, 
The heart of Russia cannot forget.’’ 


HO is not familiar with the 
name of Alexander Federovich 
Kerensky, first citizen of free 


Russia, first national tribune 
Socialist, first national Minister of Jus- 
tice, Minister of Truth and Honesty? 
From day to day now they are writing 
about A. F. Kerensky in the newspapers 
and journals of all the world; congratu- 
latory telegrams are flying to him from 
all parts of Russia and Europe; delega- 
tions from Russia and foreign parts 
greet in his person the revolutionary 
Russian Nation, which was created by 
the mild, honest, kindly revolution. Thou- 
sands of people attribute to him the joy 
of their present free organization and 
their escape from the dark past of op- 
pression. 

In a word, there is now no more popu- 
lar man, no name more famous than that 
of Alexander Federovich Kerensky. It 
has become with us and abroad, so to 
say, a title of honor, a symbol of the 
great, beneficent Russian revolution. 

Why are all hearts drawn to Keren- 
sky? Why is all attention centred upon 
his words’ and actions? Why has the 
passionate heart of the great Russian 
revolution made precisely him its first, 
unforgettable love? It is about this that 
I wish now to tell. 


Kerensky’s Early Youth 


Not long ago I heard on a street car 
such a conversation as this: 

“How do you explain Russia’s warm 
love for A. F. Kerensky?” 

“It is by mutuality: Russia loves the 
one who already for a long time has 
passionately loved Russia, loved her hon- 
orably, as sons do, with real love.” 

And that is the truth. He has loved 
Russia passionately, with a son’s love, 
first of all on account of her sufferings, 
which for long centuries were inflicted 
by her hereditary tormentors, the auto- 





cratic Czars and their doglike guards- 
men. He loved warmly with a brother’s 
love the whole working nation because 
of that groan which for centuries was 
rising not only “over the great Russian 
river,” but over all the great Russian 
land. 

That “song like a groan,” Alexander 
Federovich first heard in his cradle by 
the great Russian river. He was born 
on the Volga, in Simbirsk, in the mem- 
orable year 1881. His father, Fedor 
Michaelovich, was director of the Sim- 
birsk Gymnasium. The first breath of 
A. F. Kerensky (he was born on April 
22) nearly coincides with the last breath 
of the great fighters for Russia’s free- 
dom—the national martyrs, Sophia Pe- 
rovsky, Timothy Michaelov, Andrei Zhe- 
lyaboff, Kibalchich, and Riskoff—who 
were hanged by order of Alexander III. 
in Semenovsky Square. 

The first childish recollections of 
Kerensky, then a boy of 6, according 
to his own words, were a perplexed re- 
membrance of the silent terror which 
seized Simbirsk when the city learned of 
the punishment of the son of a local 
director of the public school, a student, 
Alexander Illitch Ulyanoff, for partici- 


pating in the attempt of the last national - 


martyrs to kill Czar Alexander III., 
(March 1, 1887,) then already entirely 
crushed under the elephant’s burden of 
his autocracy over unhappy Russia. 

The first school recollection of Keren- 
sky is about his comrades, mates in 
childish plays, children of the. working 
people, left by the Czar Alexander out- 
side the gymnasium’s threshold. “ Peas- 
ants! and they are creeping into the 
gymnasium to learn!” exclaimed the 
Czar in 1887, when told that one of the 
political prisoners was an assistant of a 
peasant’s son who was teaching in the 
gymnasium. And the Czar’s serf, at 
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that time Minister of Education, more 
truly a minister of darkness, Count 
Delyanov, prohibited the taking into the 
gymnasium of peasants and citizens’ 
children, “ kitchen children.” Such were 
the first days of schooling which the 
“father Czar” gave to his little subject, 
A. F. Kerensky. 

Entirely different was the schooling 
which the mother Volga gave him. The 
Volga carried to the child not only the 
“ song like a groan,” but free songs about 
the beloved national hero, Stenka Razin, 
whose famous rock is found in the vicin- 
ity of Simbirsk. Who knows whether 
there was not burned into the childish 
soul of the future first citizen of free 
Russia the words of the national song: 
If there is in Russia even one person, 

Who with people’s falsehood is not acquainted, 
Who has not oppressed the muzhick, 

Who loves freedom as his dear mother, 

And in her name is struggling, 

Let that one boldly go to enter that rock, 
Let him to it lay down a keen ear, 

And the great cliff, all that Stephan thought, 
All that, will repeat to him. 

—From ** The Rock of Stenka Razin.’’ 


Kerensky’s Gymnasium Y ears 


In the year 1889 Kerensky’s father 
was transferred from Simbirsk to Tash- 
kent. With him went also “Sasha 
Kerensky,” as his companions in Tash- 
kent Gymnasium called him. The kindly 
epithet from the pupils tells better than 
all the long descriptions how they loved 
him. In youthful mischievousness and 
pranks and in “ warlike actions ” against 
disliked or ridiculous teachers, as in the 
joint reading and development circles, he 
was everywhere and always, to persons 
of his own age, Sasha Kerensky. 


Tashkent is the gate to Siberia. The 
groaning of the political strugglers for 
free Russia, who were languishing at 
that time in the galleys or in exile, were 
near now, and more audible. Sasha 
Kerensky’s ear, attentive to the people’s 
sufferings, with pain took in all the 
stories about the unendurable situation 
of the nation’s friends martyred by 
the Czar’s prison officials in Siberia’s 
“places of destruction.” Punishment 
and whisperings go upon much freer 
tongues there than in Central Russia. 
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What George Kennan has since related 
to us in his famous book about Siberia, 
still earlier was written in “ heart’s blood 
and in the fluid of the nerves” on the 
impressible soul of A. F. Kerensky and 
printed in his youthful marrow. 


From all that we have read, heard, 
and seen of the living outline of Sasha 
Kerensky the Creator fashioned in him 
the outline of the whole everlasting 
picture of the sub-voluntary life of the 
entire Russian Nation—the laborious, 
patient, innocent, all-enduring, all-for- 
giving, much-suffering Russian Nation. 
And he loved it, that Russian Nation, 
with all his first passion, an early youth’s 
love, penetrated with deep respect for 
the first strugglers for the freedom and 
happiness of the nation. 


Student Years at Petrograd 


In 1899 Kerensky finished at Tashkent 
Gymnasium and entered the Petrograd 
University under the Law Faculty. The 
years 1899 and 1900 in our fatherland’s 
life were broken up. The second famine 
seized the eastern part of Russia and 
revolutionized the people’s thought, plac- 
ing before them the questions of evolu- 
tion and revolution. 


The last ten years of the nineteenth 
century ran by under the sign of cul- 
tural-educational work on behalf of the 
nation. National books, national news- 
papers, national reading rooms, national 
theatres, even national operas, behold the 
line, sanctioned by law, along which at 
that time went the activities of the Rus- 
sian intellect and especially of Russian 
youth. 

Political non-legalized activity traveled 
along the same paths. It was the day 
of “The Group of Free Labor,” G. V. 
Plechanov, Axelred and Viera Zasulich; 
the organization, under N. Lenin, of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party; the 
organization of the Social Revolutionary 
Party, with the zealous participation of 
Gershuny and of the “ Grandmother of 
the Russian Revolution,” E. K. Breshko- 
Breshkovsky. Both of these non-legal- 
ized political currents maintained them- 
selves on the icy surface of legalized so- 
cial life. Under the form of legalized 
literary Marxism, there were Peter 
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Struve, Bogucharsky-Jakovloff, and oth- 
ers, (“ Novoe Slovo” and “ Nachalo,”) 
and under legalized nationalism there 
were N. K. Michaelovsky, V. G. Koro- 
lenko, V. V., (Vorontzoff,) and others, 
(“ Russkoe Bogatstvo.”) 

The legally permitted literary struggle 
of the two fundamental political and so- 
cial currents awakened the youth and 
likewise divided them into two political 
camps. 

The workingmen’s circles, at first 
“economists” and later “ politicals ”’; 
peasant circles, at first “social educa- 
tionals” and later the “ political revo- 
lutionaries ”; circles of “ national rights” 
among the revolutionary formations of 
the intellectuals—these were the first 
watercourses of the non-legalized revo- 
lutionary work in Russia at the end of 
the last century. 

Among these currents of social and 
national thought Kerensky formed his 
political convictions. Love of the nation 
and of the unfortunate people was always 
growing and broadening in his honest 
breast. That love pushed him into the 
party which is nearest to the nation, 
the party of the peasantry and the work- 
ingmen, the party which has written on 
its flag, “Land and liberty for the 
whole working nation! By struggle you 
will obtain your rights! ”’—the party of 
the “ social revolutionists.” 


About 1904, the year of Kerensky’s 
finishing with the Law Faculty of Petro- 
grad University, the social revolution- 
ists had already definitely come together 
in a compact body and sent forth the 
heroic political martyrs, Karpovich, 
Balmashoff, Egor Sazonoff, and others. 
These men took upon their own shoul- 
ders the heavy task of freeing their 
fatherland from the Czar’s life-guards- 
men, the tyrants of the nation, the Min- 
isters Bogolyepoff, Sipyagin, and Pleve. 


The Revolution of 1905-06 


All his time which was free from 
studious occupations and social activities 
A. F. Kerensky spent with the family of 
L. Baranovsky, a brother of the Tashkent 
General, Baranovsky. He married Olga 
Llvovna, the daughter of L. Baranovsky, 
in the year 1904. 





After finishing with the university 
Kerensky turned entirely to social and 
political activity. The social revolution- 
ists already had a solid organization in 
Petrograd. To one of its party groups 
Kerensky united himself, presently pay- 
ing for this by arrest and imprisonment. 


Events in the meanwhile were develop- 
ing. After the “punishing” of V. K. 
Pleve by the social revolutionists on July 
25, 1904, and of the Grand Duke Sergei 
Alexanderovich, Feb. 5, 1905, the Govern- 
ment went backward. There appeared a 
manifesto on Feb. 18, 1905, about attract- 
ing into the Government people clothed 
with the nation’s confidence. About the 
6th there was an announcement about the 
establishment cf local councilors, as they 
were called, the “ Bulginsky ” Duma, but 
it did not satisfy a single class of the 
population. Then this period ended, Oct. 
17, 1905, in the granting of a Constitu- 
tion, with freedom and a legislative 
Duma. 

The First Duma met on April 27, 1906 
That Duma was the “nation’s wrath.” 
The nation had finally met the Govern- 
ment, and expressed to it directly and 
frankly its thoughts about land and 
freedom. In answer to this the Czar 
and his Government dissolved the First 
Duma. 


The calling of the Second Governmental 
Duma was set for February, 1907. All 
the parties, already fully organized, 
hastily began to prepare. A. F. Kerensky 
took an active part in the elections. - At 
that time the party of social revolution- 
ists gave up the idea of “ boycotting” 
the Duma and announced an “ entrance ” 
into it. 

In Petrograd was formed a circle of 
“Land and Liberty,” occupied in prepar- 
ing for the election of “S. Rs.” (social 
revolutionists) to the Second Govern- 
mental Duma. In this organization 
Kerensky was a zealous member. I recall 
his young, thin figure—lively, active, 
always burning with internal fire. About 
him at that time they were saying: 
“Always in the vanguard with bared 
breast.” His strong speeches burned 
with the fire of feeling. His characteris- 
tically fluent words always astonished 
with their directness, precision, and 
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quickness; his tactical suggestions car- 
ried with them the stamp of Govern- 
mental wisdom. 


The Period of Reaction 


The Second Duma was scorched in the 
fire of reaction and espionage. Many of 
the social democrats and social revolu- 
tionists went into prison, into exile, to 
the galleys, and to the scaffold. 

On June 38, 1907, a new election law 
was published, creating a Third Govern- 
mental Duma of the nobles. Reaction 
was violent. Officialism took vengeance 
on the nation and the nation’s friends 
for the late defeat, and it struck hard. 
The courts were flooded with political 
prosecutions; the prisons were filled with 
arrested men and women. To Siberia 
and to the galleys long processions were 
dragged. The executioners could not get 
through with their hangings. 


A. F. Kerensky took up the defense of 
his friends in the party. Having con- 
nected himself with one of the most fa- 
mous members of the bar, and occupying 
himself solely with judicial work, which 
he carried on so successfully as to 
promise him a very high rank in the law, 
Kerensky turned aside from all this to 
throw himself into the defense of “ po- 
liticals ” without distinction of party, but 
most frequently of all on behalf of 
"2. a 

Out of all the numerous political trials 
of the period of reaction the one in which 
Kerensky shone most brilliantly was that 
of the Dashnaktzutiuns, a socialistic Ar- 
menian party closely allied to the social 
revolutionists. In this trial the Czar’s 
investigators and judges manufactured 
false documents. When in 1913 began the 
famous Beiliss trial, Kerensky offered 
his advocacy to set forth that matter; 
and for the bringing out cf a resolution 
of protest he was sentenced by the Gov- 
ernment to one month in prison. How- 
ever, the Government at that time did 
not succeed in locking him up, for he was 
already a member of the Fourth Duma. 

The shooting down of the workingmen 
in the Lena gold mines of the Lena As- 
sociation caused such suffering in the 
soul of Kerensky that he decided to go 
himself to Lena and investigate the en- 
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tire matter. As a result he not only laid 
the case before the Duma but gave out a 
separate pamphlet, “ Truth About Lena ” 
—which was immediately confiscated by 
the Government. 


Kerensky as a Deputy 


At the time of the elections for the 
Fourth Duma, in the 300th year of the 
House of Romanoff, the socialist political 
parties almost entirely disappeared from 
the stage. Their members were scat- 
tered like dust; some languished in the 
galleys, in the prisons, and in exile; 
some ran across the frontiers; some re- 
sorted to living in huts and went into 
common day labor. 

The Socialist Revolutionary Party, 
inasmuch as it was most dangerous to 
the Government, was visited with the 
heaviest penalties. “The Government 
sought to thrust a knife into its very 
heart. What the Czar’s executioners 
could not do was accomplished by his 
spies—Azeef and his followers. 

To go to the Fourth Duma under the 
flag of social revolution was impossible. 
The situation required conspiracy, the 
painting of the outside with “ protective 
coloring.” Thus arose the “ Working- 
men,” the “labor group.” The labor 
group played the réle of protective color 
also in the First Duma for all social 
revolutionists who did not want to be 
subjected to party discipline in the mat- 
ter of “ boycotting ” the First Duma. 

A boycott of the First Duma was an- 
nounced by the social revolutionists be- 
cause that party considered it necessary 
to call, not a Duma, but a Constitutional 
Assembly. Now the labor group had to 
play the rédle of protective coloring not 
only for those already emancipated from 
party discipline, but for those actual 
members of the party who had decided 
to serve as a speaking trumpet of the 
national will in the Fourth Duma. 

However, that unavoidable ruse :of 
political warfare was seen through by 
the Czar’s Government, and besides Ke- 
rensky not a single “ S. R.” went into the 
Governmental Duma. Kerensky got into 
the Fourth Duma from a small town, 
Volsk, of the Province of Saratov, from 
the Second Dictrict of the city electors. 
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The Government’s spies did not succeed 
in getting evidence against Kerensky, so 
that the formal fact of his election was 
declared in accordance with strict law. 


Shadowed Everywhere by Spies 


The Czar’s Government decided upon a 
contest with the nation’s friends, who 
were consequently the Government’s 
sworn enemies, and the means used were 
the usual ones—its spies. Every step of 
Kerensky was known to the Police De- 
partment: when and where he went, or 
had gone, how much time he spent, with 
whom he went out, what he spoke about, 
what he had done, &c. Because of his 
liveliness of character and quickness of 
movement he received from the Police 
Department the characterizing nickname 
of “Quick One.” The Police Depart- 
ment penetrated by its spies almost into 
Kerensky’s very family. Kerensky took 
into his family a well-recommended 
young man, a certain Mitya Alimoff. 
According to Kerensky’s own statement, 
Alimoff became a “ great pet,” that is, 
he was caressed and encouraged and 
helped in every thing he could do or be, 
and was sent to study at the Petrograd 
Psycho-Nerve Institute. Here that Mitya 
Alimoff was by the Secret Service De- 
partment taken as its dirty weapon. It 
is unknown when or how the unfortunate 
youth fell into the clutches of the Secret 
Service; it is only known that he sold 
Kerensky for 20 rubles a month. 


When Kerensky learned of this, his 
grief was boundless. “If you only knew 
how I pity Mitya,” said Kerensky to me. 
“ Indeed, it is not his fault. He is young 
and inexperienced. It is the fault of 
these who ruined him. It is the fault of 
that accursed old rotten organization.” 

When Mitya Alimoff was arrested by 
the Saratoff Central Committee as a 
provocator, not long afterward, there 
was sent to the address of A. F. Ke- 
rensky, already Minister of Justice, a 
telegram: “Shoot, he has confessed.” 
Kerensky immediately answered the 
Saratoff Committee with an official tele- 
gr°m to this effect: “If it is possible, 
liberate Alimoff. He will find his judge 
in his own conscience.” 


The labor group organization of the 


Fourth Duma moved Kerensky up to the 
role of a leader of that faction. I shall 
not dwell upon his five years’ activity in 
that capacity. I will say only that there 
was not one question concerning the rights 
of the people to “land and liberty ” which 
remained unilluminated by Kerensky in 
the Duma Tribune. Passionate, convinc- 
ing speeches of the nation’s friend, to 
my regret, reached the nation only in the 
form of extracts or simply continuous 
wide empty spaces. They sometimes 
compelled. even the open enemies of the 
nation, such as Makaroff II. and Zamis- 
lovsky, to think. 

Read or merely turn over the pages of 
the little book, “Activity of the Faction 
of the Labor Group in the Fourth Gov- 
ernmental Duma,” prohibited and ex- 
cluded from circulation by the Czar’s 
Government, and you will see how firmly 
and passionately Kerensky was fighting 
for the rights of the entire laboring 
people, especially for the peasantry. 

In July, 1915, on Kerensky’s initiative, 
there was called at Petrograd, in his 
rooms, a conference of the representa- 
tives of the national currents—labor, 
national socialists, old and young so- 
cial revolutionists—for the purpose of 
working out a general tactical platform 
for an active political struggle with the 
old administration. At that conference 
Kerensky stepped forth with brilliant 
speeches about the pressing necessity of 
the unity of all national currents and of 
the regeneration of the party of social 
revolutionists, and about the working up 
of a program of the party in connection 
with Russia’s political and economic sit- 
uation. 


As a Lecturer and Writer 


Closely connected with Petrograd, 
Kerensky, however, did not limit his 
activity merely to the capital. All va- 
cations of the Duma he usually spent in 
traveling the provinces, Moscow, Sara- 
toff, Samar, Kazan, Charkov, Volsk, 
Tashkent, Lena, Samarkand, &c. Where, 
indeed, was not the “ Quick One ” making 
work for the department of police spies? 

In every place where he was, if the 
smoldering coals of partisan political 
work did not at once break into flame, 
yet all this began to burn in the hearts 
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and minds of “sedimentary” working- 
men, awakening in them a common party 
consciousness, drawing them to a new 
nearness to the nation, to work for its 
happiness. 

I remember in October, 1915, at Samar 
they received from Kerensky a telegram: 
“T shall come the 29th, arrange a lecture. 
Theme:‘ Military Session of the Duma.’ ” 

The information was spread. Whispers 
started. They arranged with those “ re- 
sponsible.” They got permission. An old 
comrade, Joseph Abramovich Tzadikoff, 
arranged the financial part of the lecture. 

The “ Quick One” arrived. He flew 
everywhere. With jokes and stories of 
Petrograd he awakened and sprinkled 
every one with living water. On the 
second day came the lecture. The Olym- 
pic Theatre was packed with people— 
workingmen, peasants, intellectuals. A 
warm, passionate speech was poured 
forth like a stream during the course of 
two hours. The situation of the country 
became clear, clear to painfulness and 
sorrow. ‘“ Oh, how well I have spent this 
day!” cried Tzadikoff, returning from 
the lecture and lying down on his bed. 
Inside of an hour he died of ruptured 
heart. Kerensky had given him the last 
joy of his life, joy before dying, originat- 
ing in the ideal heights of the soul. 

I remember another October at the 
same Samar, the October of 1916. Again 
a telegram from Kerensky and again the 
same contents. * * * The _ second 
part of the lecture was presented by 
Kerensky with such an uplift that the 
auditorium fairly shook with thunders of 
applause. Especially good were the con- 


cluding, almost prophetic, words of the 


lecturer. I recollect them very well. 

“But on the change of all that old 
order,” said Kerensky, “or rather dis- 
order, will soon follow a new order. It 
will bring to us democracy, unified 
economic life, and democracy is already 
coming. * * * JT already clearly hear 
the steps of the nation. Prepare to meet 
it. Prepare to go with it, foot with foot 
and hand in hand.” 

Coming out of the Olympic those who 
had attended the lecture did not go away, 
but stayed waiting Kerensky’s exit. The 
youths consulted together to arrange an 


ovation for him; but he withdrew un- 
noticed from the building. The huge 
crowd, dammed up in two streets, did not 
depart for half an hour. The alarmed 
police sent out a strong detachment of 
mounted guards, but they were unneces- 
sary. On finding that Kerensky had 
already gone, the crowd peacefully de- 
parted. 

If it is added that the whole gross 
proceeds of the lecture were given by 
Kerensky to the publication of the na- 
tional journal of Samar, the News, closed 
down by the administration afterward at 
the fifth number, and to the help of 
political exiles, it is hardly necessary to 
say that Kerensky’s lectures were one of 
the abounding means for freeing the 
nation from age-long political and social 
oppression. ’ 

Such a burning activity did not permit 
him to occupy himself diligently with 
literature; yet he wrote some brilliant 
articles on political themes. So, for ex- 
ample, in 1905-6 he worked for the journal 
Burovyestnik. I especially recollect one 
of his articles, in which he brought out 
the thought that an election to the Con- 
stituent Assembly ought to be held among 
the soldiers -still to be found in Siberia 
after the war with Japan. Kerensky’s 
book, “ Truth About Lena,” appeared as 
an intense cry of a heart sickened by the 
workingmen’s situation. In recent years 
Kerensky’s articles on political questions 
appeared in the national journals, 
Zavyety and Severneya Zapisky. 


On the Eve of Revolution 


It is a psychic peculiarity of Kerensky 
that he has a “ feeling in the nerves ” for 
political events, which often amounts to 
prophetic foresight—what is called intui- 
tion, sometimes called the “ sixth sense.” 
This faculty of presentiment was shown 
in Kerensky’s speeches in the Duma de- 
livered several months before the revolu- 
tion. Thus, in the session of Oct. 16, 
1916, Kerensky said: 

Gentlemen, now you yourselves see that 
all which it is possible to say about a 
Government, and which it is possible to 
allege against a Government, all is said. 
We have heard not from the mouths of 
those on the left, not from Russian lib- 
erals, but from mouths of Octobrists and 
Conservatives, a declaration that the Gov- 
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ernment is ‘‘ ruining the country,’’ that it 
‘‘appears to be treasonable ’’; that Rus- 
sia’s ‘‘ future existence is threatened by a 
collapse of the Government.’’ But what 
kind of deduction is to be made from these 
words? * * * Tf, say, the representa- 
tive of the- left wing of the Octobrists, 
S. I. Shidlovsky, were to say to us: “I 
am not a revolutionist, I denounce revolu- 
tionary methods,’”’ then truly Shidlovsky 
might be compared to Moliére’s hero, who 
in perplexity and astonishment one beau- 
tiful day found out that he had “said 
something in prose.’’ Indeed, the pro- 
ceeding in which S. I. Shidlovsky partici- 
pated is revolutionary. * * * You, gen- 
tlemen, to the present time under the word 
**revolution ’’ understand some kind of 
anti-Governmental activity, destroying the 
Government, when all the histories unite 
in saying that revolution is a method and 
sole means for saving Government—that 
it is the most strenuous moment of a 
struggle with a Government which is ruin- 
ing a country. A revolutionary process is 
an objective process, and I will remind 
you that in the year 1789, in France, there 
was a Count Mirabeau who did not sus- 
pect for a very long time that he was one 
of the greatest factors of a revolution, 
and an anti-dynastic one. [Speech inter- 
rupted by the President of the Duma.] 
* * * T want to say, gentlemen, that 
there will come a question, not about 
words, but about activities and methods 
of struggle. And once for all, gentlemen, 
understand that you, heroes of Moliére, 
are participating in such a turn of Rus- 





sisted itself. The President interrupted 
Kerensky. In the hall arose an un- 
imaginable noise. The protest against 
Kerensky threatened to remove him 
from his chair by force. The proceedings 
broke up. Soon the Duma was prorogued 
to Feb. 14, 1917. 


On the next day after the opening of 
that session—on Feb. 15, 1917—Kerensky 
stepped forward with his first historical, 
already clearly revolutionary, speech, 
beginning: 


I agree with the thesis of the last 
speaker, the member of the Duma, Milu- 
koff, that we are entering upon a critical 
period of the three years’ fight; but per- 
mit me to be not too much of an opti- 
mist, and to show you that effort and 
that duty which ought to lie upon the en- 
tire nation—and upon you also—a great 
deal more seriously. The crisis, gentle- 
men, upon which we are entering, per- 
haps have already entered, is continuing 
not merely in Russia. No, all Europe is 
choking itself in blood, which is poured 
forth generously in huge rivers now for 
the third year. * * * Can you, gentle- 
men, holding in your hands your coun- 
try’s destiny, and answering for that 
blood, can you say that you have done all, 
that you have exerted all your efforts, 
not with enthusiasm and pathos of words 
from that chair, but that you have mani- 
fested likewise all efforts of political ac- 





sia’s history as is called ‘‘ a revolutionary 

proceeding.’’? * * * 

Feeling the approach of the revolu- 
tion, Kerensky energetically brought to 
light the revolutionary consciousness of 
the Duma and pushed it forward into 
revolutionary procedure. At another 
time he said: 

Indeed, the Government is sitting on 
the very tip of the soldiers’ bayonets. 
When at such moments they say, ‘‘ We 
are fighting by lawful means,’’ we are 
fighting by the ‘articles of the law,’’ 
then I ask, with entire sincerity and 
without polemics, do you not yourselves 
feel that you have no weapon in your 
hands, because those lawful means, those 
laws, are on the other side? Acting along 
**the lawful path,’’ you are like Don 
Quixote when he was fighting windmills. 
They leave to you that ‘‘ lawful method ’’; 
it hinders no one. * * * If those in 
power use the lawful apparatus of gov- 
ernment only for the purpose of doing 
violence to the country, only in order to 
bring it to ruin, it is the citizen’s duty 
not to submit to that law. 


However, the Duma did not recognize 
the revolutionary process; it still re- 


tivity and political will? Were you able, 
recognizing your responsibility, to take on 
yourselves a personal risk in struggles 
with that old system which is ruining the 
country? [Milukoff, from his place: ‘*‘ We 
have done more than you.’’] 


I speak, gentlemen, not for the purpose 
of entering into a partisan discussion. I 
recognize also frankly—because this mo- 
ment is absolutely to be accounted for, 
and we ought to speak only the truth— 
I recognize, gentlemen, that we represen- 
tatives of democracy could not always 
fulfill our duty to the finish; but we were 
always at the height of understanding our 
historical problems as they stood before 
us. I do not wish to enter into quarrels 
or a party fight. I wish, gentlemen, that 
this, our session, and these days, may 
pass in the full consciousness of th great- 
est sufferings and the greatest responsi- 
bility which soon will fall upon us and 
upon everybody, without differences over 
our political convictions. I would like in 
these last moments, before the great event 
of the years, that we should look to the 
end and to the immediate future, and in 
these last times ask ourselves, can we 
really do something, not in order to reach 
Constantinople, not in order to divide Eu- 
rope by the map, but in order to save the 
national inheritance, an heirloom from 
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the past which has fallen into our 
hands? * * #* 

If you will forget that you are sitting 
within the walls of the Tavrick Palace, 
where the authentic voice of life comes to 
you muffled, where the pain and suffer- 
ing of the nation loom large in a repelling 
and broken light; if you will recall real 
life; if you will look on that which sur- 
rounded you two weeks ago, when you 
were preparing to come here, you will un- 
derstand, gentlemen, that the country al- 
ready is in chaos, that we are living 
through a disturbance such as has never 
in historical times happened in the life of 
our fatherland, one compared with which 
the year 1613 seems like children’s tales. 
Before you, gentlemen, is the very same 
picture through which France survived in 
the time of the great Revolution. Gentle- 
men, that chaos stares you in the face, 
and I ask you, have you a consciousness 
and feeling of political responsibility in 
this historical moment, so as to subject 
your individual and class social interests 
to the interest of the Government? I say 
to you that you have not yet that con- 
sciousness. 

But look, gentlemen, look in that chaos 
at what the Government did. They tell us 
**the administration is at fault,’’ the ad- 
ministration officials who like shadows 
come and go in these places, (pointing to 
the Government benches.) But did you 
frankly ask yourselves the question in all 
its breadth and depth, Who are those who 
bring here these ‘‘ shadows ” ? Will these 
marionettes answer, those who came here 
for the purpose of going away? Where, 
then, is that real Government, where are 
those people who, as the facts show, are 
leading us into ruin? You found them; 
you said from here openly and directly: 
** Not you, you dwarfs, who, even in such 
a historical moment, place your personal 
interest in advance of the Government's 
interest; not you, but your masters.’’ The 
master must be found. Where is he—the 
one who sends these officials here? * * #* 

And if you recall the history of the Gov- 
ernment for these three years you will re- 
member, gentlemen, how much has been 
said here about ‘‘ dark forces,’’ and how 
those speeches about dark forces created 
a league of the young naive visionaries 
with the political adventurers—and Ras- 
putin did not stand forth as that ‘‘ dark 
force.”?” Did we then enter upon a new 
era of Russian life? No, it remained ene 
tirely as it was. They send new Rass 
putins here, and they will have them in 
numbers without end. Rasputin was 
changed for Protopopoff, and Protopopoff 
for Rittich. 
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But you, then, when you spoke about 
** dark forces,’’ did not lead into error; 
you did not lead the nation into side 
paths, you did not remove the responsi- 
bility of those who sought to be respon- 
sible for these weak ciphers of officials, 
obedient playthings, who were ruined, 
paying with their blood for other’s sins. 
* * * JT, gentlemen, can speak freely on 
this point because you know that I, in 
my political convictions, share the opinion 
of the party which placed frankly on its 
flag the possibility of terror, the possi- 
bility of armed struggle with special rep- 
resentatives of the Government. I belong 
to the party which openly recognized the 
necessity of killing tyrants. We were the 
remnants— 


At this point Kerensky’s speech was 


interrupted by the President of the 
Duma, who said: 


Duma Member Kerensky, I beg you, in 
laying down the program of your party, 
not to give foundation for affirming that 
the Governmental Duma can grant any 
invitation to anything similar to that 
about which you are speaking. 


Kerensky replied to this: 


T speak about what was done in classic 
times by the citizen Brutus, and along 
with this I reject here these means of 
obscuring human consciousness, and of 
turning the people’s indignation toward 
that which is worthless and away from 
the few who are guilty as regards the 
people. 


Final words permitted to be spoken by 


Kerensky, were: 


How is it possible to cover up one’s 
inactivity in discharging one’s duty by a 
pretext of the requirement of law? Your 
enemies are not observing the law; they 
openly laugh at the entire country, and 
are jeering at you. They destroy the law 
every day! With lawbreakers there is 
only one path, the path of physical re- 
moval. Think, gentlemen, think, and 
then will you not come with me to the 
one conclusion—that sometimes a gan- 
grenous disease, which may destroy its 
victim inside of two weeks, must, as in 
my own case not long ago, be healed by 
an immediate surgical operation, so that 
the patient may be regenerated to newness 
of strength and life! 


These significant words were shouted 


angrily by Kerensky at the entire Duma 
three weeks before the outbreak of the 
revolution. 
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General Korniloff’s Untiring Energy 


ENERAL KORNILOFF, whose clash 
with Kerensky has thrown both 
men into a new flash of limelight, 

is described as equally admirable in force 
and character. An Englishwoman who 
met him in the early days of the war, and 
who has known many officers of nearly 
every nation, recently wrote: 


“T have never encountered a Russian 
or an officer with such a personality as 
General Laurence Korniloff. When first 
I knew him he was unknown to the 
world—a simple General of a Siberian 
infantry division. Yet even then I was 
conscious of a certain awe—not of the 
man himself, but of the latent power in 
him. An iron will and an iron frame; an 
incarnation of the best war spirit plus a 
tender heart. Such is the man upon 
whom all Russia leans today, and whose 
shoulders are broad enough and strong 
enough even for so great a burden.” 

M. Breshko-Breshkovsky, the Russian 
journalist, has told in the Paris Matin 
some little known facts about General 
Korniloff, obtained from personal con- 
tact. He says: 

“ Discussing the situation at Petrograd 
and recalling the days when he command- 
ed the garrison in the capital, Korniloff 
spoke of the historic scene when he had to 
read the decree of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment to the Czarina Alexandra. The 
General had hesitated slightly at the 
time, and this had rather puzzled those 
around him. 

“He explained it to me in a curious 
way. ‘ When I saw the angry, sullen face 
of the ex-Czarina I was suddenly re- 
minded of the first visit I had paid her 
in the same palace after my escape from 
Austria. I painted the horrible fate of 
our prisoners and implored her to inter- 
vene for their protection. But while I 
talked her face grew dark, stern, sus- 
picious, and she finally dismissed me 
abruptly and very coldly. And now here 
I was again face to face with her and 
reading the Government decree to her! 

“¢*For a moment she seemed so for- 
lorn and beaten that I was ready to stop, 
but then again I thought of the cold, in- 


accessible Empress, the German woman 
who would hear nothing about the suf- 
ferings of our prisoners, and I forced her 
to listen to every syllable.’ 


“ General Korniloff’s career is one long 
list of incredibly brave deeds and untir- 
ing energy. Of all the officers in the 
Russian Army, he had the fewest friends 
to ‘push’ him. The son of a poor Si- 
berian Cossack, Korniloff at 13 years of 
age was keeping goats on the steppes 
and had not learned to read. Yet at 16, 
after solitary and unaided study, he 
passed brilliantly into the cadet school. 
Thence he passed out first on the list 
into the staff college. His knowledge is 
remarkable. He speaks fifteen languages 
and has made a special study of Oriental 
tongues. 


“Everything about the man abounds 
with energy. He has the build of an 
athlete, and neither his severe wounds 
nor the fearful privations of prison 
camps have left any mark upon him. 
Every one knows how he escaped from 
Austria, but people forget the amazing 
thoroughness with which he carried it 
out. Finding it impossible to get away 
from the building where he was confined, 
he had the will power to abstain from 
food for fifteen days, and when, almost a 
skeleton, he was removed to the hospital 
as a dying man, he allowed himself only 
three days to rest before making his 
escape. 

“With all this Korniloff is steady, cool 
and clear-sighted. A fortnight ago I 
happened to be with him at Kolomea when 
the Austrian lines were broken by the 
Eighth Army, and Halicz and Kalush 
captured, and he was receiving enthusi- 
astic congratulations. Korniloff alone 
remained skeptical, for he alone knew 
the real condition of his troops. He said 
to me, ‘ With another army it would be 
possible to march in triumph to Lvoff 
(Lemberg,) but with this one, when the 
shock battalions have all been in action 
and depleted, I am at the mercy of any 
counterattack the enemy may make.’ 


“ Korniloff said practically the same 
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thing again later. ‘An army in which 
each company calls a meeting to settle 
whether it shall or shall not take the of- 
fensive is no longer an army.’ 
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“ But I knew by the way he spoke that 
he had accepted his difficult task with 
the intention of reforming these enor- 
mous masses of men into a true army.” 





A New Phase of the Balkan Question 


By Milivoy S. Stanoyevich, M. L. 


University of California 


NEW phase. of the Balkan question 
A appears in the Declaration of 
Yugoslav Independence heralded 
at Corfu on July 20, 1917, when, 


at a meeting of the Serbian Government 
and the South Slav Committee of London, 


a new State was practically formed.| 
[This proclamation was published in Sep- / 


tember CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, pp. 
431-432.] Being the result of long 
dreamed of aspirations, this step is note- 
worthy in two respects. It has none of 
the puerility of the previous attempts of 
the Serbo-Croatian coalition to unite 
Dalmatia with Croatia, (1905,) when by 
the adoption of the resolution at Fiume; 
on Oct. 2, the Croats formulated a pro- 
gram for securing freedom and unity 
through union with the Hungarian “ Coal- 
ition Party,” and on Oct. 16 the Serbs at 
Zara agreed with them in creating an 
identical platform. Furthermore, the 
Declaration of Yugoslav Independence 
just proclaimed at Corfu seems to have 
the approval of the powers; at least one 
is inclined to believe so in view cf the 
centemporary amity of the Balkan con- 
ference in Paris and London, (May 28 
and July 25, 1917.) 

The birth of democracy in Russia, 
sounding the keynote of future Balkan 
aspirations, was an indication of a bond 
of strength between North and South 
Slavs. Unity of South Slavs has long 
been the program of the future for the 
Balkans; this has been recognized with 
ever-increasing clearness by the Balkan 
people since the beginning of the great 
war. \Recalling figuratively the “ Illyria ” 
of Napoleon’s idea in the opening days of 
the nineteenth century, this program 
seems reasonable. It is the unification 
of a certain part of the Balkan people on 





the basis of homogeneity of language and 
ethnographical characteristics. Narrow- 
ly speaking, it is unification of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, but broadly speak- 
ing the lands include Serbia and Monte- 
negro, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Dalmatia 
and the Dalmatian Archipelago, Creatia 
and Slavonia, including Reika (Fiume) 
and the Medjumurje, (the country be- 
tween the Rivers Mur and Drave,) Ba- 
ranja, Bachka and Banat, Istria, the 
Quarnero Isles and Trieste, the Slovene 
lands, i. e., Carniola, Southern Carinthia, 
Southern Styria, and the adjoining dis- 
tricts in Southwestern Hungary. 

Practical steps toward Southern Slav 
amalgamation have been looked for as 
the outcome of the plans undertaken by 
the Yugoslav Committee, formed in Lon- 
don in 1915, with branches in North and 
South America. While propaganda was 
carried forward by this body, Serbia 
played the part of the South Slav Pied- 
mont on the battlefield in efforts to weld 
together a new composite State—Yugo- 
slavia. 

And now in the third Summer of war 
comes the declaration of the formation 
of the new State. This proposed State 
is to be a kingdom ruled by the reigning 
house of Serbia, the Karageorgeviches, 
dominated by a Parliament elected from 
the three component peoples; it is main- 
tained that this kingdom shall be com- 
posed of those lands where now live the 
Serbians, Croats, and Slovenes in large 
and compact masses, and that the Ortho- 
dox, Catholic, and Mohammedan religions 
are to be professed accordingly as the 
citizens ‘prefer. Matters of unification 
concern the creation of a flag and a coat 
ef arms, the adjustment of the Julian 
end Gregorian calendars, and the reso- 
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lution to hold to the equal and respective 
uses of the two scripts, Cyrillic and 
Latin. 

The Magna Charta of this State, un- 
like the Berlin Treaty of 1878, proclaims 
unity instead of disruption in the Bal- 
kans. 

It remains to be seen what will result 
from this new political organization, 
which must have international affilia- 
tions. Naturally the voice of Austria- 
Hungary, should she survive to acclaim 
her views, will oppose the loss of Croatia, 
Dalmatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and the 
trade of the Adriatic. As for the subject 
powers, the other smaller Slavic States, 
Poland, Bohemia, &c., it is hoped that 
they will lay aside jealousy and view 
with hopeful eyes this emergency of a 
sister power. And Greece, guarding the 
portal of the south in the peninsula, will 
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also be called upon to grasp friendly in- 
stead of inimical hands, as she so disas- 
trously did with Serbia in the beginning 
of the war, for, backed by the Entente 
Allies, Greece cannot but comply with 
their policy. And that the proclamation 
of Yugoslavia accords with the sanction 
of England, France, and Russia is seen 
in the docile attitude with which Italy 
seems to be putting up with claims which 
must in some measure shut her out from 
complete domination of the Adriatic Sea. 
Together with the official visits of Italy’s 
Premier with England’s and Serbia’s 
Premiers, and the renewed Italian offen- 
sive at Trieste, it seems likely that into 
the clauses of the new Yugoslav Declara- 
tion of Independence (especially Clause 
Ninth) can be read some adjustment of a 
problem which still holds the seeds for 
a new Balkan imbroglio. 


The Name of France 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


[Read by the author at the Lafayette Day celebration 
in the City Hall, New York, Sept. 6, 1917] 


Give us a name to fill the mind 
With the shining thoughts that lead mankind; 
The glory of learning, the joy of art— 
A name that tells of the splendid part 
In the long, long toil and the strenuous fight 
Of the human race to win its way 
From the ancient darkness into the day 
Of Freedom, Brotherhood, Equal Right— 
A name like a star, a name of light— 
I give youu FRANCE! 


Give us a name to stir the blood 
With a warmer glow and a swifter flood— 
A name like the sound of a trumpet, clear, 
And silver-sweet, and iron strong, 
That calls three million men to their feet, 
Ready to march, and steady to meet 
The foes who threaten that name with wrong— 
A name that rings like a battle-song— 
I give you FRANCE! 


Give us a name to move the heart 





With the strength that noble griefs impart— 

A name that speaks of the blood outpoured 

To save mankind from the sway of the sword— 
A name that calls on the world to share 

In the burden of sacrificial strife ; 
When the cause at stake is the world’s free life 
And the rule of the people everywhere 
A name like‘a vow, a name like a prayer— 
I give you FRANCE! 
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Military Operations of the War 


By Major Edwin W. Dayton 


Inspector General, National Guard, State of New York; Secretary, New 
York Army and Navy Club 


VIII. 


S the Autumn of 1915 faded into the 
A chill of Winter the great armies 
on the western front repaired the 

losses incurred in the hard cam- 

paigns in Champagne and at Loos, Hal- 
luch, and Vimy. Terrific blows had been 
struck and the enemy had suffered se- 
vere losses in casualties and prisoners, 
but while the fortified lines had been 
forced back slightly the Germans had 
successfully withstood all allied efforts 
to break through. The German reserves 
had proved sufficient, and there certainly 





was need on all sides for reinforcements’ 


of men and replenishment of supplies. 
The supplies of both men and shells were 
promptly furnished, however, and there 
were several hard battles in Champagne 
and Artois in November. Early in the 
month a German counteroffensive in 
Champagne met with considerable suc- 
cess, and further north a continuous 
battle raged among the intricate sub- 
terranean fortifications of the “ Laby- 
rinth” in Artois. A number of Ger- 
man divisions had been brought to the 
west from Russia, and the Teuton forces 
were ample for all defensive require- 
ments, and even sufficient to warrant oc- 
casional attacks on a fairly important 
scale. 

Lord Derby’s recruiting campaign had 
produced a large number of recruits in 
England, and there was an important 
change in command at the front, where 
on Dec. 15 Sir Douglas Haig became 
Commander in Chief following the resig- 
nation of Sir John French. Both Brit- 
ish and Canadians were active in raids 
upon enemy trenches near Neuve Cha- 
pelle and before Armentiéres, while a 
German attack on the British lines was 
repulsed after a smart engagement. De- 
spite the difficulty of midwinter mount- 
ain warfare there was a_ prolonged 
struggle on the Hartmanns-Weilerkopf, 


The Great German Attack on Verdun 


where the fortunes of war favored first 
the Germans and then the French. No 
other part of the whole battle front has 
remained so nearly stationary through- 
out the whole war to date as the lines in 
the Vosges. The battles at the end of 
1915 left the situation much as it had 
been and as it still remains. 


German Attack on Verdun 


When 1916 dawned, the Germans were 
claiming that the war was won and the 
Allies were answering that the real 
fighting had not yet begun. It was evi- 
dent that the Allies were stronger in 
both men and munitions, and that con- 
sequently another great allied offensive 
was to be anticipated in the Spring of 
the new year. The characteristic German 
method of meeting such a situation was 
to launch a great attack at a point dis- 
tant from the sector in which the Allies 
were mobilizing men and guns for their 
new effort. It was quite certain that 
both French and British would prefer 
to strike again above the Aisne, and 
therefore the Germans chose an impor- 
tant place considerably to the south for 
attack. 


Verdun was selected for the effort. If 
captured it might unlock a road via St. 
Menehould to Paris, and if seriously 
menaced it was sufficiently important to 
compel France to hurry reinforcements 
from the north even though the transfer 
of troops might disrupt all plans for a 
great offensive in the Spring. Germany 
had certainly not forgotten the defeats 
which crushed the efforts to reach Paris 
in the Summer of 1914, but doubtless 
every artillerist was impatient to see 
the great forts about Verdun crumble 
under the fire of the siege howitzers as 
had the steel and concrete defenses in 
Belgium and Northern France. The walls 
which had withstood the rush in August, 








1914, were walls of Belgian, French, and 
British flesh and blood. The Germans 
hoped that the French at Verdun would 
rely more upon the elaborate system of 
forts while the bulk of their infantry 
and field artillery were gathered toward 
the north. 

The zone of operations lying between 





GERMAN CROWN PRINCE 


the salient at St. Mihiel and the wooded 
Argonne was under the general command 
of the Crown Prince, and a success there 
would be to his credit. Certainly his 
military reputation needed some stimula- 
tion, for his only successes had been 
negative. He had held his sector, but had 
failed always to win any worthwhile 
advance. 

Verdun lies directly upon the main 
highway into France from Metz, and 
therefore was most convenient for an 
assault based upon that great German 
military depot. The city on the banks 
of the Meuse is surrounded by the Cotes 
de Meuse, which, rising on an average 
some 250 to 300 feet above the floor of 
the valley, provide an ideal terrain for 
the military engineer. The eastern face 
of the hills overlooking the Woevre was 
studded with elaborate old-style forts at 
Douaumont, Vaux, Tavannes, Moulain- 
ville, with several other forts protecting 
the southern approaches along the more 
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southern road to Metz through Man- 
heules. 


The west side of the river was amply 
protected by an almost equally elaborate 
system of forts on a front of more than 
eight miles along the hills west of a line 
from Charny to Duguy. Altogether the 
circle of forts measured about thirty 
miles, and before the war included the 
best type of Brialmont permanent steel 
and concrete defenses with heavy guns 
mounted in disappearing turrets. When 
the French engineers learned how little 
reliance might be placed upon these 
devices, General Sarrail, who held Ver- 
dun against the Crown Prince in the first 
months of the war, began the construc- 
tion of a far-flung line of intrenchments 
and obstacles beyond the line of forts. 
It was Sarrail who defeated the attempt 
of the Crown Prince to reach south from 
the Argonne and by joining forces with 
von Strautz at St. Mihiel inclose Verdun. 


The early failure of those efforts 
may have influenced the decision to make 
the new effort directly against the east 
face of the position, a plan which had 
the advantage of the most direct and 
abundant lines of communication with the 
base at Metz. However, I believed in 
1915 and still hold that this was a decided 
error of judgment. The men and muni- 
tions expended on the east side of the 
Meuse would have been more wisely 
spent in a drive south through Varunes 
and the Forest of Hesse to the Verdun- 
St. Menehould railway line. The French 
defenses on this front were strongly 
held, but attacks such as were hurled 
against Douaumont in the first week of 
the great attack might have won ad- 


vantages on the west side of the river 


sufficient to interrupt the flow of re- 
inforcements to the besieged city on the 
east bank. It was in the end the failure 
to stop the constant reinforcement of the 
garrison that made the whole German 
effort a failure. A quickly successful at- 
tack on the east side might have suc- 
ceeded in rolling the French forces on 
that side of the Meuse back against a 
river whose bridges could in such an 
event have been smashed by artillery 
fire. The Meuse, swollen by Winter rains, 
achieves a width of a thousand yards at 
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Verdun. Such a success would have been 
a great victory, but nothing experienced 
in the campaigns of 1915 warranted a 
belief that the French infantry could be 
rushed in any such fashion. 

The French had, in the Winter of 
1914, under Sarrail, prepared a plan 
which provided means for a defense of 
Verdun by a force of 250,000 men. Motor 
and railway transport arrangements were 
devised on a scale adequate in prospect 
and ample when actually called upon. 
France possessed in Sarrail a fine soldier 
and a great organizer, and was fortunate 
to have had him stationed just where his 
courage and genius were most needed; 
but apparently not all of his defensive 
measures were in good order when the 
storm broke. 


Beginning of the Great Attack 


About the middle of February, 1916, 
when General Herr was in command of 
the Verdun garrison, the Germans be- 
gan a bombardment on a wide front, but, 
although enough heavy shells fell in the 
town of Verdun to induce the civil of- 
ficials to send away the last of the pop- 
ulace, there was nothing to indicate a 
serious attack. It was on the morning 
of Feb. 21 that the real bombardment 
began. Soon after 7 o’clock the most 
furious storm of shellfire that had ever 
been known was poured upon the French 
first-line positions, which were, in a few 
minutes, torn to pieces by a hurricane 
of four and seven inch projectiles, with 
a number of big thirteen-inch Austrian 
shells added. At midday the German 
infantry advanced, and with almost no 
opposition took what had been the French 
first line in the Bois d’Haumont and the 
Bois des Caures, wooded heights on the 
right bank of the river, about six miles 
above Verdun. The French infantry, 
holding this outer line, had been a small 
force and fell back to the prepared sec- 
ond line, which, however, was not as well 
developed as it should have been. 


At this stage the German assault 
moved with mathematical precision, and 
the artillery attack, after wiping out 
the first positions, was lifted to a bar- 
rage fire, which blocked any reinforce- 
ments from coming up to the help of 
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the detachments under attack. When 


the German infantry moved forward the 


columns were preceded by strong recon- 
noitring patrols, followed by bomb 
throwers and engineer detachments to 
prepare the new positions for the occu- 
pation of the strong forces about to take 
them over. Late in the afternoon two 
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battalions of Chasseurs under Lieut. Col. 
Driant, the Deputy from Nancy, made a 
counterattack, which won back some of 
the positions on the wooded heights. 


At daybreak on Tuesday, the German 
guns poured shrapnel,high explosives, and 
tear shells upon the French lines, and in 
the woods close to Brabant liquid fire 
was used. By night the village of 
Haumont was taken as well as Beaumont, 
where in stubborn rear-guard fighting 
the brave Driant and many of his chas- 
seurs met a glorious death. That night 
the French retired to Samogneux and a 
line to the east through Herbebois and 
Ornes, but the German artillery and in- 
fantry were still too powerful to be 
checked, and on the 23d and 24th, the 
French lines had to fall back from Ornes 
to Bezonvaux and from Samogneux to 
Hill 344 and Mormont Farm. The Ger- 
mans were attacking with an infantry 
force estimated at not less than 225,000 
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bayonets, and the corps included the 
famous Third Corps of Brandenburg. 
The Crown Prince had for this great oper- 
ation the active assistance of Marshal 
von Haeseler as well as von Strautz. 
The strategy was credited to von Falk- 
enhayn. 

By the morning of Friday, the 25th, 
the Germans were pressing forward to 
attack the thoroughly prepared positions 
on a line through Vacherauville, the Cite 
du Poivre, Louvemont, Les Chambrettes 
Farm, the Woods of La Vauche, and 
Hardaumont to Vaux. Several brigades 
of fresh infantry had arrived on this 
new French front, but by this time the 
Germans had concentrated on this small 
sector of less than five miles eighteen 
divisions. In the middle of that snowy 
afternoon the Germans took Louvemont, 
and about the same time they delivered a 
terrific attack on Douaumont, the highest 
point among the hills east of the Meuse. 
The German infantry suffered enormous 
losses in the repeated attacks upon 
Douaumont, where the Third Regiment 
of French Zouaves made a splendid de- 
fense. 


Germans Take Fort Douaumont 

By this time the gravity of the situa- 
tion was apparent, and General de Cas- 
telnau, who had taken over the French 
command, was reinforced by the brilliant 
young hero of the Champagne campaign, 
General Pétain. In four days the Ger- 
mans had forced the French lines back 
four miles, and on the evening when 
Pétain arrived the Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment of Brandenburgers fought their 
way into the ruins of old Fort Douau- 
mont. The next morning, Saturday, the 
26th, Pétain hurled the Twentieth Corps 
of Nancy, under General Balfourier, upon 
the enemy and succeeded in driving him 
back with the exception of a small group 
of Brandenburgers who persisted in hold- 
ing on among the ruins of Fort Douau- 
mont. 

Meanwhile the German attacks on 
Pepper Hill had failed and the French 
held on at the village of Douaumont, 
some six hundred yards northwest of the 
fort. On Sunday, the 27th, and Monday, 
the 28th, there were heavy snow and hard 
fighting, during which two divisions of 


Brandenburgers renewed the assault on 
Douaumont. The battle extended some- 
what toward the south, and other Ger- 
man corps began to attack from the 
Woevre in an effort to turn the flank 
of the positions on the heights which the 
French infantry were defending so stub- 
bornly. On this front a Bavarian corps 
took part of the village of Manheulles, 
north of Les Eparges, but could make 
no further progress. 


In the first week of March the Ger- 
mans opened a new attack on the west 
side of the Meuse. Here a high ridge 
was the key to the whole outer scheme 
of defenses, just as on the opposite side 
of the Meuse the Poivre Heights and 
Douaumont were all important key 
positions. On the west side it was a 
hill called Le Mort Homme, and a some- 
what higher hill designated as Hill 304, 
both positions mutually supporting and 
situated on either side of the Béthin- 
court-Esnes road. The Forges brook 
cuts a way across the ridge from south 
to north and so separates these hilltops. 

The Germans, while preparing for the 
attacks west of the Meuse, renewed their 
efforts on the east and succeeded in 
entering the village of Douaumont. On 
March 6 two German divisions began the 
attacks on the west of the river and 
captured Forges and Regneville, as well 
as a valuable hillerest (265) just west 
of Regneville. The following day Fres- 
nes fell, and the enemy won a redoubt in 
Hardaumont Wood. At midnight of 
March 8-9 a force of Brandenburg and 
Posen regiments entered Vaux only to 
be bayonetted out by a vigorous French 
counterattack. The assault was _ re- 
peated in a tremendous battle which 
lasted all of March 9, but although the 
Brandenburgers fought until annihi- 
lated, they failed to win. 


On March 10 and 11, having been 
heavily reinforced by new troops, the 
Germans continued the effort and finally 
forced their way into the ruins of what 
had been the eastern end of the town 
of Vaux. The heroic defense of Vaux 
was as vital to the salvation of Verdun 
as that across the river on Poivre 
Heights. 

The battle continued to swing back 
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and forth across the Meuse as the Ger- 
mans delivered fresh assaults first on 
one series of heights and then on the 
other, with occasionally an extension of 
their efforts along the Woevre front. On 
March 14 a great attack was begun 
against Le Mort Homme by a force of 
about 25,000 infantry, in five great suc- 
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cessive waves. It won a spur on Le 
Mort Homme, but not the main hill 
itself, although that was announced at 
the time. Another great attack on March 
16 was defeated by the French, who 
clung to these vital hill defenses with 
unparalleled determination. Renewed 
German efforts to enlarge their grip on 
Vaux suffered defeat, and the total Ger- 
man losses by this time were appalling. 
It seems to be well established that the 
Third Brandenburg Corps, which entered 
the battle in February over 20,000 strong, 
lost by March 10, in about ten days’ 
fighting, more than its total original 
strength. Although the huge casualties 
of the first battles were quickly replaced 
by reserves, this fine corps was practi- 
cally wiped out by the struggles against 
the French intrenched positions, and 
their losses are said to have totaled 22,000 
men killed, wounded, and missing. 

Of course, the French, too, lost heavily, 
but Pétain adhered to the plan of holding 


the front lines with the smallest possible 
number of men, and his losses were not 
great except in the desperate counter- 
attacks necessary to recapture important 
lost positions such as Douaumont and Le 
Mort Homme. 


Crown Prince’s Efforts Fail 


By the middle of March it is quite 
certain the Germans had used on this 
battle front of not over thirty miles’ ex- 
tent fully half a million men, and al- 
though both men and munitions had been 
spent with prodigal freedom, no success 
had crowned their almost superhuman 
efforts. The French had been pushed 
back closer to the inner line defenses, 
and it was by this time evident that the 
German staff would persist to the last 
in this major offensive unless the Allies 
could create a diversion by launching 
some great counteroffensive further to 
the north. 


While huge reinforcements had come 
to the Verdun front from the German 
armies in Russia and the Balkans, .the 
lines from Flanders to the Argonne had 
been maintained in full strength in con- 
stant anticipation that the British would 
strike hard somewhere on the north. 
The counteroffensive was for some 
reason long delayed and France contin- 
ued to bleed at Verdun until dangerously 
close to collapse before the diversion 
was actually made. By March 20 the 
German artillery, which had been firing 
heavily for some days, concentrated a 
terrific fire on the Avocourt-Malancourt 
sector lying to the west of Hill 304. 
Bavarians and Wiirttembergers won a 
footing in Avocourt Wood, where they 
dug in elaborately. The battle on this 
front raged on for days with the Germans 
gradually winning ground on the lower 
spurs to the west of Hill 304, but on 
March 29 General Pétain delivered a 
powerful counterattack which somewhat 
relieved the dangerous pressure at 
Avocourt, where the Germans were 
driven out of a redoubt in the woods. 
Further north the Germans continued to 
attack Malancourt, and after numerous 
repulses won part of the village on the 
last day of March. Pétain withdrew the 
remnant of the garrison from Malan- 
court and Haucourt to Hill 304, having 
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sold the little towns at a very high price, 
since they were only outlying posts for 
the hill positions a mile to the south. 

Meanwhile, the Germans east of the 
Meuse, after a week of bitter fighting, 
fought their way into the outskirts of 
Vaux, and in the first days of April 
drove powerful columns in Caillette Wood 
and Hardaumont Wood, west and north 
of Vaux. These successes seriously 
threatened the French communications 
behind Fort Douaumont. On April 3 
General Mangin’s division made a mag- 
nificent counterattack and recaptured 
most of the lost ground in Caillette 
Wood and around the pond on the west 
of Vaux. The ravines between the town 
and the wood were choked with German 
and French dead, as the result of one of 
the bloodiest conflicts in the whole long 
siege. 


A Triumph for France 


On the west sector the Germans con- 
tinued to attack in great force, and 
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THE BATTLE OF VERDUN—ALL LOST 


gradually won their way along the Hau- 
court - Béthincourt -Cumiéres line. By 
April 8 the French had yielded ground 
on the west front of about six miles to 
a depth of about one mile in the series 
of heavy battles since the middle of 
March. 

On Sunday, April 9, the Germans de- 
livered another tremendous assault on a 
wide front, intending to crush in the 
French lines on Le Mort Homme and 
Hill 304. They attacked Avocourt Wood 
and Crow Wood in. heavy formations 
without success, but on the flank at 
the riverside won a footing in Cumiéres. 
On Le Mort Homme, the Germans got 
into some of the first-line trenches, but 
were held by the heroic defense of the 
15ist Regiment of the Line with the 
8th and 16th Battalions of Chasseurs. 
This great assault persisted for several 
days and a little headway was made 
by German storming columns in a ravine 
on the southeast face of Poivre Heights, 
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but by April 10 the effort wore out and 
the great siege subsided temporarily, al- 
though heavy bombardments continued 
to alternate with infantry charges. By 
the middle of April French counter- 
attacks grew much more frequent. 

If the casualties at Verdun in the two 
months’ fighting are reckoned at 300,000, 
it will probably be fair to assume that 
of this total not more than one-third were 
French. Never in all the history of 
French military glory has there been a 
brighter chapter than that written at 
Verdun. Every poilu in the ranks chant- 
ed “You Shall Not Pass,” and died 
gladly to confirm the interdiction. Su- 
perficial military critics had long credit- 
ed the French soldier with brilliant 
adaptability for attack, but had denied 
him credit for ability to “stand the 
gaff.” on a long, hard defense. The 
armies under Maud’huy in Arras, de 
Castelnau before Nancy, and Pétain at 
Verdun have forever disproved that 
slander. 

Verdun was a veritable hell in Febru- 
ary, March, and April, 1916, but the 
French held it against artillery and in- 
fantry attacks of unparalleled intensity 
and .persistence. An astonishing revela- 
tion was the preservation of the élan 
for attack which suffered no loss of en- 
thusiasm by the long periods of dogged 
defense. From the gallant eloquence of 
Driant to his Chasseurs facing death in 
Caures Wood to the gasping phrase 
“ Passeront-pas ” of the humble private 
giving his life on Le Mort Homme, 
there seemed never to have been a mo- 
ment when cheerful sacrifice of life itself 
could not be relied upon. 

The great German armies went down 
to defeat before a greater foe at Verdun, 
but, heroic and competent as the French 
were, there came a time in the Spring 


. when the Germans succeeded in pushing 


dangerously close to the beleaguered city 
on the northeast front. They were slow- 
ly but steadily crushing in the defenses 
on this front, and had in May and June 
taken Fort Vaux, the strongly fortified 
positions at Thiaumont Farm, Douau- 
mont, and were within three short miles 
of Verdun. Across the river they had 
Cumiéres and Le Mort Homme and were 
eating their way into Hill 304. Then 
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the great storm to the north broke as 
French and British together hurled them- 
selves against the German lines above 
the Somme. The Germans were com- 
pelled to shift all available reserves to 
that hard-pressed sector through the 
Summer months, and so the great effort 
to take Verdun rested. There have been 
many hard battles on both sides of the 
river since then, but the French have 
gradually pushed the invader back from 
his hard-won positions in the Vaux sector. 
The most serious of the later German at- 
tacks have been in the region of Hill 
304, which remains a massive barrier 
to their progress on the west front. 


Serbia Overwhelmed 


Serbia had been the superficial cause 
of the worldwide war and for two years 
was remarkably successful in avoiding 
any serious castigation. The early Aus- 
trian efforts to invade the little Balkan 
State had been defeated and the menace 
of mighty Russia on the east had pre- 
vented any renewal of Austrian efforts 
to avenge the murders at Serajevo in 
June, 1914. 


Early in the Autumn of 1915 Bulgaria 
joined the middle Europe alliance, and 
thus a dangerous new foe close at hand 
loomed up on the Serbian horizon. Field 
Marshal von Mackensen appeared across 
the Danube opposite Belgrade in com- 
mand of a new German-Austrian army. 
A fortnight later French and British 
divisions were landing at Saloniki. The 
stage seemed set for a great allied cam- 
paign in co-operation with the Serbs to 
turn back the new invasion from the 
north and at the same time punish the 
Bulgars for joining the Teuton cause. 
The French under Sarrail were the first 
to land at the Greek port, and they 
pushed out northward at once to prevent 
the Bulgars from seizing the Iron Gate, 
the narrow gorge on the Vardar, 90 miles 
above the base, the only pass through 
which rail communication with Northern 
Serbia could be maintained. By the end 
of October Sarrail’s men were 75 miles 
up the Vardar above Krivolak and Gen- 
eral Mahon’s Tenth British Division had 
come up to Lake Doiran, where they 
guarded the French right flank from any 
possible Bulgar attack. 
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About: the middle of September Aus- 
trian batteries began to bombard Bel- 
grade, but it was not until Oct. 3 that 
the heavy bombardment with great guns 
began. A few days later the Teuton 
armies crossed both the Save and Danube 
rivers, and on the 8th the Germans were 
in part of Belgrade; by the morning of 
the 9th the army of von Kovess had 
captured all of the capital. Other col- 
umns pressed forward across the rivers, 
and by Oct. 11 the Germans had de- 
ployed on a front of 100 miles from 
Shabatz to Graditza. 

As soon as the Germans were safely 
over the river frontiers, the Bulgars for- 
mally declared war—on Oct. 12—and a 
few days later von Kovess drove the 
Serbs from the positions south of 
Belgrade to which they had retreated 
after the town fell. Raiding Bulgar 
cavalry cut the railway at Vrania, (Vran- 
ja,) and the Serbian town of Egri Pa- 
lanka was taken by a Bulgarian army. 
Veles fell on Oct. 20 and Uskub was lost 
on the 22d. At the latter point the meet- 
ing of the river valleys along which the 
railways run produces a traffic centre 
which practically controls all the travel 
routes of Central and Southern Serbia. 

The principal Serbian armies in the 
north were now cut off, a disaster which 
might have been averted if the Allies 
from Saloniki had been a little earlier 
on their job of keeping ‘the Bulgars 
away from the Vardar Valley. 


Serbia’s Fate Sealed 


On Oct. 26 a column from the army of 
von Gallwitz crossed the Danube at 
Orsova and on the same day both Negotin 
and Prahovo were captured by Bul- 
garians, who seized large quantities of 
supplies sent up the river for the Serbs. 
By the end of the month the Austrians 
and Bulgars had joined hands and the 
fate of that part of Serbia which lay 


below the Rumanian frontier was sealed. 
On Oct. 30 the Germans reached Kragu- 
jevatz, the Serbian arsenal, and the 
North Serbian army had been driven back 
toward Nish. Another force held the 
hills north of Monastir. Nish fell on 
Nov. 6, and after a heroic resistance at 
Katchanik the last of the northern army 
began a terrible retreat toward Monte- 
negro. 

At Babuna Pass, above Prilep, a Serb 
force of about 5,000 men fought bravely 
to stem the tide of invasion, but, finding 
that no help could be expected from the 
Allies, this heroic remnant finally re- 
treated toward the Albanian frontier. 

While the Serbs were struggling to 
hold the Babuna Pass a strong French 
column, trying to join hands, got to 
within ten miles of the pass, but, meet- 
ing powerful Bulgar forces, was com- 
pelled to abandon the effort and retreat 
to an intrenched camp at Kavadar. So 
ended the hope that the Allies would 
succor the Serbs. The remnants of the 
armies which had fought to save the 
fatherland were soon struggling over the 
wild mountain roads toward the west. 
By the end of November, 1915, practi- 
cally all of Serbia was in the hands of 
the enemy, and early in December the 
French began to retreat from Serbia into 
Northern Greece. In the first week of 
December the Austro-Germans took 
Monastir and the Bulgarians began to 
attack the British positions near Lake 
Doiran. After a not very stubborn de- 
fense both French and British armies 
fell back before the Bulgarians and re- 
treated behind the field fortifications, 
which had been prepared on an exten- 
sive scale outside Saloniki. The Greeks, 
making some virtue of necessity, handed 
the seaport over to the Allies, who soon 
found themselves in a state of siege be- 
hind the fortifications along the hills out- 
side the city. 
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Anti-Submarine Tactics 


By Lieut. Commander Charles C. Gill 
United States Navy 


Lieut’ Commander Gill has been in active service in the United States Navy fourteen 
years, part of which time he was a member of the Faculty at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. He is the author of numerous articles on naval topics. The article here presented was 
written after a voyage through the war zone in the expedition commanded by Admiral 
Gleaves, and it is published with the special sanction of the Secretary of the Navy and the 


Admiral of the Fleet. 


the Prussian Government, Germany is 

depending upon her submarine navy 

so to cripple the ocean trade sup- 
plying men, food, and munitions to allied 
armies as to compel the acceptance of 
peace terms pleasing to the present 
leader of the German Nation. 

Hindenburg has announced that it is 
only necessary for the German armies 
to hold their own on land while the U- 
boats at sea decide the war in Germany’s 
favor. 

It is strange that Germany’s first 
soldiers should point out that the sub- 
marine, the only naval weapon able to 
evade the allied blockade, promises a re- 
spite and a hope that the German armies 
cannot give, even though the latter have 
been successful on all fronts and have 
conquered entire countries. Thus does 
Germany acknowledge the principle so 
well taught by the distinguished Ameri- 
can naval officer, Admiral Mahan, that 
in all great wars between commercial 
nations land power is ancillary to sea 
power. 

The answer of the United States to 
this Hindenburg announcement is char- 
acteristic and may be phrased somewhat 
as follows: The American Army will help 
hammer the Prussian lines while the 
American Navy defeats the U-boat. 

As the war now enters upon its last 
stage there can be no doubt as to the 
final result. The end is in sight, and, as 
in past wars, so in this one, the force of 
sea power is slowly but surely shaping 
the issues. As the arteries of sea-borne 
commerce to the Teutonic Powers are 
more and more effectually blocked, and 
as the U-boat terror subsides while new 
strength and vigor from America, Africa, 
and Asia are transported more and more 


T we can believe the spokesmen of 


easily to France, England, and Italy— 
the realization will slowly but surely be 
forced home that Pan-Germanism has 
been defeated and that Germany must 
give up the evil policies she has fought 
so desperately to defend and propagate. 

It was Germany’s unscrupulous meth- 
ods of using her U-boats against com- 
merce that precipitated war with the 
United States, and now it is the obvious 
mission of the American Navy to over- 
come this submarine menace in the At- 
lantic. As soon as this mission is ac- 
complished and the U-boat campaign is 
demonstrated a failure, it may be as- 
sumed that Germany will stand ready to 
yield pretensions as a victor. 

Secrecy is important in the develop- 
ment of certain kinds of anti-submarine 
tactics. Mention cannot be made of 
new devices, because to forewarn the en- 
emy is to forearm him. But no harm 
will result from an outline discussion 
of the older though still effective meth- 
ods of submarine defense which are now 
well known to the enemy. On the other 
hand, a clearer understanding of the 
question will stimulate interest in the 
wider development and practice of com- 
mon-sense methods against the subma- 
rine. These may contribute quite as 
much to the ultimate defeat of the U- 
boat as highly scientific inventions. 

In order to understand anti-subma- 
rine tactics it is necessary to know 
something of the tactical characteristics 
of the craft against which these counter- 
measures are directed. Of course, any 
very recent developments are not known, 
but there is no evidence at hand that 
radical advance has lately been made in 
U-boat construction. 


The cruising radius of the larger sub- 
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marines is about 6,000 miles when 
steaming on the surface at a slow speed 
of six to ten knots. The newer boats 
are reported to have a maximum speed 
of eighteen knots, but economy of fuel 
is so important, and the consumption is 
so much greater for high speeds, that 
submarines use the economical slower 
speeds except perhaps for short spurts. 
It is obvious that submarines operating 
from distant bases cannot well afford to 
chase merchantmen unless they happen 
to be slow ones. Their usual procedure 
is to lie in wait along the trade routes 
and attack the ships which run up to 
them. 
Limitations of Submarines 


Submarines, after cruising a certain 
distance while submerged, are compelled 
to come to the surface to recharge their 
batteries. Here again the maximum 
submerged speed of about fourteen 
knots for the newer boats and about 
ten knots for the older types is extremely 
uneconomical. For example, approxi- 
mately speaking, the average submarine 
when submerged can go four to five 
hours at ten knots, a total distance of 
about forty miles; or ten hours at about 
seven knots, a total distance of seventy 
miles; or thirty-six hours at about four 
knots. a total distance of 144 miles; or 
seventy-two hours at steerage way, 
(about two and one-half knots,) a total 
distance of 180 miles. It also has been 
rumored that the most recent U-boats 
can go as far as 250 miles at a stretch 
without coming to the surface. But 
when the limit is reached, whatever it 
may be, the submarine must stop and 
wait for an opportunity to come to the 
surface to recharge batteries. 

It follows, then, that anti-submarine 
tactics which force the enemy to go 
comparatively long distances at high 
speeds tend to limit their activities. It 
is reported that when the prospects are 
such as to promise considerable uneco- 
nomical cruising, either on the surface or 
submerged, submarine commanders usu- 
ally abandon the attack. 

It may be mentioned here that it is 
extremely hard to control merchantmen 
and compel them to practice simple anti- 
submarine tactics—such as steering zig- 





zag courses—calculated to embarrass the 
submarine in the accomplishment of its 
purpose. It is difficult for seamen who 
for years have navigated the usual lanes 
to understand and carry out instructions 
intended to safeguard them from a foe 
they cannot see. When the _ tangible 
proof of the enemy’s presence arrives it 
is too late. Utmost vigilance is neces- 
sary at all times, and to get this re- 
quires a strict discipline which does not 
exist on board the majority of trading 
ships. The percentage of torpedoed 
ships is not sufficiently high to spur the 
crews to great exertions. 

There are many influences inclining 
the individuals on board ships passing 
through the war zone to the opinion that 
getting safely by is largely a question 
of luck. There seems to be more or less 
prevalent a sort of fatalistic attitude 
toward the submarine, or the gambler’s 
attitude of taking a chance against being 
torpedoed, with a resulting laxity in the 
observance of safeguarding measures. 
Whatever be the cause of this indiffer- 
ence to the practice of simple anti-sub- 
marine tactics of evasion, there is plenty 
of evidence that many a ship has played 
into the hands of the U-boat either by 
failure to carry out instructions, or by 
a poor lookout system, or by neglect to 
steer zigzag courses before sighting the 
submarine, or by stupid seamanship aft- 
er sighting it. This is unfortunate, but 
not surprising. The nature of the sub- 
marine enemy is such that to combat it 
successfully requires a personnel of a 
high order of intelligence, well trained 
and well disciplined. 


How Torpedoes Operate 

The armament of the U-boats con- 
sists of both guns and torpedoes. The 
hull of the newer types is protected to 
some extent by armor, but is still so 
vulnerable that few U-boats will risk a 
gun engagement with a well-armed ene- 
my. As nearly all ships are now armed, 
the torpedo has become the principal 
weapon of attack. 

The general characteristics of the tor- 
pedo are now pretty well known. It is 
a highly scientific mechanism consist- 
ing of many intricate parts ingeniously 
assembled in a metal shell about twelve 
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to twenty feet long, twenty-one inches 
in diameter, weighing about one ton, and 
valued in this country at about $6,000. In 
appearance a torpedo somewhat resem- 
bles a small,elongated auto-submarine. It 
has horizontal and vertical rudders which 
can be so adjusted, in conjunction with an 
automatic steering device, as to make 
the torpedo keep at a certain depth and 
either travel straight or in a curve. 
The torpedo is propelled by a screw 
driven by an automatic compressed air 
engine, capable of giving a speed as high 
as thirty-six knots. By the act of launch- 
ing from the tube a starting lever is 
tripped, which causes the propelling 
mechanism to go ahead at full speed. 
The head of the torpedo carries a power- 
ful bursting charge. The object of sub- 
marine tactics is to detonate this high 
explosive against the underwater body 
of the target ship. 

To accomplish this object the subma- 
rine commander has to make preliminary 
observations through his periscope, esti- 
mate the course, speed, and distance of 
the enemy, manoeuvre his boat to a 
favorable position, make the necessary 
firing adjustments, aim the torpedo, and 
then launch it. 

It is obvious that the closer the tar- 
get the better the chances of scoring a 
hit. Torpedoes are rarely fired by sub- 
marines at greater ranges than one 
thousand yards because the percentage 
of hits at longer ranges is comparatively 
small. Glancing hits, moreover, are not 
often effective. When the target ship 
is end on, the torpedo, even when cor- 
rectly aimed to hit, frequently glances 
off without exploding, (bow wave and 
wake currents assist this deflection), or 
if it does explode fails to do much dam- 
age. Torpedoes are so expensive, the 
supply is so limited, and the U-boats 
themselves are so precious that every 
effort is made to avoid risk of failure 
and destruction: 


U-Boat’s Method of Attack 


It is thus seen that submarine tactics 
are not altogether simple. If the target 
ship is fast, steers zigzag courses, keeps 
a bright lookout, carries guns, and is also 
attended by escort ships _ specially 






equipped for destroying submarines, the 
difficulties in the way of successful at- 
tack are considerably increased. 


The problem facing the U-boat Cap- 
tain may be summarized as follows: 

Keeping in mind the importance of 
safeguarding his own ship and also the 
necessity of economizing in both fuel and 
torpedoes, he first studies the situation 
and if he is in a favorable position 
ahead of his quarry, he decides to at- 
tack. Assuming that the approaching 
vessel is armed, he submerges before 
there is likelihood of discovery. He then 
observes at more or less frequent inter- 
vals through his periscope, takes bear- 
ings of the approaching target ship, and 
estimates her course, distance, and speed. 
His purpose is to avoid discovery and at 
the same time to manoeuvre into a favor- 
able position for launching at about one 
thousand yards’ range a torpedo so 
aimed and adjusted as to strike the ene- 
my ship at an angle of incidence to her 
fore and aft line greater than thirty ‘de- 
grees. 


Critical Moment of Attack 


There are, of course, any number of 
variations in the methods of making a 
submarine attack, but as an illustration, 
suppose a U-boat submerged and ap- 
proaching from a bow bearing at a speed 
of six knots toward a target ship ad- 
vancing at twelve knots. With fairly 
good glasses a periscope can be distin- 
guished with reasonable certainty in com- 
paratively smooth water by an alert look- 
out at 3,000 to 4,000 yards. 


As the ship can probably escape by 
manoeuvring if the periscope is seen be- 
fore the torpedo is fired, it follows that 
the critical time for both the attacker 
and the attacked is during the interval of 
approach from the range of 4,000 yards 
to the firing range of about 1,000 yards. 
This interval will last. approximately 
from seven to ten minutes, depending 
upon the angle of approach and upon 
how accurately the submarine judges the 
course of the target ship. Beginning at 
4,000 yards the submarine can be ex- 
pected to show about one foot of peri- 
scope and observe for a period of about 
thirty seconds. After this four or five 
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successive observations will probably be 
taken at intervals of about one minute, 
the period of time that the periscope is 
exposed diminishing gradually to ten or 
twelve seconds. 


Periscope Almost Under Water 


In the meanwhile the submarine will 
have closed to about 2,000 yards, and 
from now on only a few inches of peri- 
scope will be exposed, but at more fre- 
quent intervals, about every thirty sec- 
onds, and the length of time the peri- 
scope is shown will decrease to from ten 
to five seconds. 


At about one thousand yards the fir- 
ing exposure will be made, and this will 
probably be for about twenty-five sec- 
onds in order to assure a well-aimed 
torpedo. 

The above procedure is not absolute— 
some submarine commanders show more 
periscope in attacking and others less— 
but it may be taken as typical. This 
means that from the time the _ sub- 
marine can be seen to the time the tor- 
pedo is fired about ten minutes elapse, 
during which there are about fifteen ex- 
posures of the periscope for gradually 
diminishing periods of time, ranging 
from thirty seconds down to five sec- 
onds, except the last exposure for firing, 
which lasts about twenty-five seconds. 


There has been some talk of a German 
invention designed to enable a submarine 
to make a successful approach and at- 
tack without showing any periscope. It 
is improbable that any such device is in 
general use at present. 


Tactics Used Against U-Boats 


Anti-submarine tactics comprise both 
methods to destroy enemy submarines 
and methods to evade their attack. Of 
course, the primary objective is to de- 
stroy the enemy ships, but, since it is 
easier for the larger vessels, transports, 
and merchantmen to evade the attack, 
every effort should be made by the 
transports and merchantmen to develop 
tactics of evasion while the fighting 
navy is developing tactics to destroy. 
Cordial understanding and co-operation, 
therefore, between the fighting navy and 
the merchant navy are of first impor- 


tance in the successful development and 
practice of anti-submarine tactics. 

The means within the ship of frustrat- 
ing submarine attack are the lookout, 
the manoeuvre, and the gun. 

An efficient lookout system is essen- 
tial. A ship can usually avoid attack 
if the submarine or even the torpedo is 
sighted when still far enough away to 
permit a change of course before the 
torpedo can travel the intervening dis- 
tance. Safety depends upon “ seeing,” 
and an alert lookout by gaining 200 or 
300 yards in sighting a periscope may 
avert destruction. The need for a sys- 
tem of intensively trained and organized 
lookouts is too often neglected. 

Zigzag tactics make attack difficult. 
Also a quick manoeuvre the instant a 
periscope or torpedo is sighted will often 
save the ship. Alert seamanship is, 
therefore, a main reliance of capital 
ships in avoiding submarine attack. 

The gun is chiefly useful to compel a 
submarine to keep submerged. The pres- 
ence of the gun is important to embar- 
rass the attack; but to hit a periscope 
is difficult, and even if a lucky hit is 
scored no serious damage is done, as 
spare periscopes are carried by all U- 
boats. ; 


Skilled Work of Destroyers 


Tactics aiming to destroy the subma- 
rine can be best used by the destroyers 
and other small craft specially equipped 
for this work. Nets and other devices 
which have proved useful against the 
smaller type of submarine in compara- 
tively restricted areas are not effective 
against the larger seagoing U-boats. 
Under-water weapons such as bomhs and 
plunging shell are needed to attack an 
under-water enemy. 

Plunging shell are somewhat similar 
in their operation to bombs. It may be 
supposed that such shell kept falling just 
short of a periscope by a well directed 
gunfire and fused to burst both on con- 
tact and at a certain depth make it very 
uncomfortable for an attacking subma- 
rine. 

The seagoing destroyer appears to be 
the best type of anti-submarine craft so 
far developed. It combines abilities to 
scout, to escort, and to destroy. 
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Seagoing craft of all descriptions ap- 
proaching the characteristics of the de- 
stroyers and capable of carrying guns 
and bombs are useful. Yachts, fast tugs, 
and other comparatively small vessels 
capable of keeping the sea and making 
reasonable speed can all do good work 
in the war zone. 

Torpedo boats and the smaller subma- 
rine chasers and patrol boats, though not 
so useful as more seaworthy vessels, are 
still of value for operating nearer the 
shore. Mine sweepers also are needed. 

Seaplanes, dirigibles, (Blimps,) and 
kite balloons make good scouts because 
of the large areas they can cover. 
Weather conditions are seldom such that 
submarines entirely submerged can be 
seen by aircraft, but this does not make 
the latter less valuable for detecting 
periscopes and submarines awash or on 
the surface. Also air craft mark the 
spot where a peiiscope is sighted and so 
assist destroyers and patrols in the ef- 
fective use of their bombs. 

Cruisers and converted cruisers are 
needed for distant convoy work, to carry 
seaplanes, to carry kite balloons, and also 
for various administrative and mother- 
ship duties. 

An anti-submarine force, therefore, in- 
cludes cruisers, converted cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines, torpedo boats, pa- 
trol craft, mine sweepers, sea planes, 
dirigibles, and kite balloons, all supplied 
in as large numbers as can be obtained. 


Submarines Now More Wary 


As has already been remarked, the 
details of new equipment and new meth- 
ods employed in anti-submarine tactics 
cannot be made public. It is better to 
let the U-boats find these out at their 
own cost. But as they learn of the in- 
creasing number and variety of schemes 
used to destroy them they realize that the 
chances against them have incregsed. 
This in itself is a restraint, which makes 
the U-boats more wary and consequently 


_less effective. At best there is not much 


comfort or security in a long submarine 
cruise. The prospect of dying like a rat 


in a trap is not pleasant, whether be- 
cause of accident, or shipwreck, or hostile 
attack.. The strain of constant guard 
against the devices of an alert enemy 
must tell on even the strongest nerves. 
Any method or. contrivance which in- 
creases the anxieties and difficulties of 
the U-boats is thus helpful in checking 
their activities, and may contribute in 
unexpected ways to their destruction. 


The nature of the U-boat makes trick- 
ery conspicuous in German submarine 
tactics, and, it is fitting that counter- 
tricks should prove effective against 
them. But, as plunging shell, bombs, 
and other suitable weapons are devel- 
oped, it is probable that the allied navies 
will find simple and direct anti-subma- 
rine tactics best. History has shown 
that in the majority of naval campaigns 
direct methods usually triumph over 
those which rely upon deceit. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that merchant- 
men of the near future may be so 
equipped as to make them auxiliary naval 
submarine hunters; and as tactics to de- 
stroy supplant tactics to evade, trade 
routes will gradually be cleared of this, 
literally speaking, snake of the sea. 


The submarine menace is very real, 
and people are beginning to appreciate 
the facts and figures which show it to 
be the all-important problem of the war. 
But the United States Navy, if squarely 
ranged against this menace, will answer 
it. Anti-submarine tactics are being de- 
veloped right along, and, while the 
U-boat as a lawless commerce destroyer 
was unforeseen and countermeasures 
consequently not prepared during pre- 
vious years of peace, still to assume that 
it will not be successfully met is unjust 
to the navy, which is upholding tradi- 
tions handed down from John Paul 
Jones, from Decatur, and from Farra- 
gut. It is safe to conjecture that as 
soon as Uncle Sam’s seamen get fairly 
started on the work in hard they will 
prove more than a match for this Ger 
man underwater navy which hides and 
strikes and runs away. 





German Seamen’s Defense of U-Boats 
Reply of British Seamen 


NEW and significant chapter of 
war history has recently been 
written by the organized sailors 
of the belligerent countries, in 

the form of a report prepared by the 
German Seamen’s Union with a view to 
justifying the U-boat warfare; and of 
an equally formal and much more scath- 
ing answer by the British seamen, who 
have suffered from that warfare. At the 
same time an international conference of 
merchant seamen met at London and 
voted for the withdrawal of all the 
sailors’ unions of allied and neutral 
countries from the international union 
hitherto controlled by a Central Council 
in Germany. 

The International Transport Workers 
Federation has its Central Council in 
Berlin. Under date of March 8, 1917, 
this council sent a “ German Report Upon 
the U-boat Warfare,” along with a circu- 
lar letter to the seamen’s unions of neu- 
tral lands. The letter said in part: 


The consequences of the German U-boat 
warfare for the neutral States, and par- 
ticularly for their seafaring population, 
stand forth particularly prominently, and 
therefore all the more conspicuously. In 
consequence of impulses reaching the I. T. 
U.’s Central Council, either by direct or by 
indirect route, from America, England, and 
other lands, we regard it as necessary and 
as a duty to seek to describe the situation 
which the U-boat warfare has created 
above all for the seamen of the neutral 
lands. For this purpose we have encour- 
aged the officers of the German Seamen’s 
organization to give an objective account 
of the causes and the aims of the German 
U-boat warfare. This is now to hand. 


The German Seamen’s Report 
Following is the full text of the report 
referred to above: 

The question of the blame for the world 
war we will here leave on one side. This 
question would lead to a conscious taking 
of sides, which we desire to avoid in this 
context. 

The causes of the war lie, according to 
the German view, mainly in the sphere 
of economics, and thereby both the inten- 
sity of this world war and its form as 
a war of economics and of trade are con- 
ditioned. It is also, moreover, these 


economic causes of the war which have 
placed the war by sea in the foreground 
before all other events of the war. 

At the commencement of the war Ger- 
many and the neutrals pinned their hopes 
upon the respecting by all parties of in- 
ternational and maritime rights as fixed 
at The Hague Convention and by the 
Declarations of Paris and London. If these 
had been correctly observed in the sea 
warfare, the seamen of all States would 
have seen their interests kept in view to 
such extent as was necessary. 

England preferred to take up a one-sided 
standpoint which regarded only its own 
interests. It either interpreted all the 
rules’ for the sea war to its own ad- 
vantage in a one-sided way, limited them 
in arbitrary fashion, or else discarded 
them altogether. It was nothing else than 
arbitrariness on the part of England 
when it subsequently tried to replace the 
international rights of sea warfare that 
they themselves had discarded by rules 
that served only their own interests. 

England’s bad example was followed by 
its allies. Their motto at the present 
day is: ‘‘ No consideration for the Ger- 
man people, arbitrariness toward the neu- 
trals, and egoism in the achievement of 
their own interests and aims.”’ 

The freedom of the seas was destroyed, 
Germany and its allies were cut off from 
contact with the world, and the possibili- 
ties of neutral navigation were greatly 
limited. England certainly had no un- 
qualified command of the sea, but never- 
theless did violence to international nav- 
igation. And protests from the neutral 
States, whether sharp or mild, were simply 
ignored by England and France whenever 
they found it good to do so. Every new 
German or neutral protest only stirred 
England to new arbitrary acts and to an 
intensification of its terrorizing measures, 


The Reprisal Excuse 


In this way Germany not only obtained 
the theoretic right, but was also practical- 
ly compelled and obliged to adopt repri- 
sals—i. e., to take preventive measures 
for its self-defense. Germany’s intensifi- 
cation of the war by sea was caused by 
the aforesaid English actions. 

When Germany, in face of this situation, 
resorted to U-boat warfare, this was be- 
cause that was the most dangerous weap- 
on that could be employed against Eng- 
land. From the technical point of view 
it was a novelty, behind which lay no 
practical experiences, and which, there- 
fore, stood outside all international rul- 





SMASHING WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS 


The Effect of Trench Mortar Shells on Barbed Wire Entanglements, Which 
Are Cleared Out of the Way Before an Infantry Charge 
(Canadian Official Photo from American Press Association) 


FRENCH TRAIN RIDDLED BY BULLETS 


A French Railway. Train ‘Which Has "Gome Under ‘the Fire. of .Machine 
Guns, So Badly: Damaged as to Be of No Further Use 
(French Official Photo from Pictorial Press) 
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ings. No doubts can be entertained as to 
the legitimacy and justifiability of its em- 
ployment. 

Germany employs this sharp weapon be- 
cause pressure always calls forth coun- 
terpressure. Meanwhile, even in its U- 
boat warfare, it has shown respect for 
human and humanitarian principles, not 
only as against the neutrals, but also as 
against its enemies. Isolated mistakes of 
German U-boat commanders have cere 
tainly increased the difficulties of neutral 
navigation, but Germany has acceded in 
every well-founded and just case to the 
claims for compensation put forward. 

To all this England reacted merely by 
intensifying the war of starvation against 
German civil population, with a renewed 
provocation of neutral navigation, the 
freedom and independence of which it 
curtailed more and more, and the safety 
of which likewise became more and 
more threatened. Eloquent pieces of 
testimony to this are England’s misuse of 
flags and the systematic arming of trad- 
ing vessels intended to serve peaceful 
ends. 

The unfavorable effects and hard conse- 
quences of the German U-boat warfare 
upon neutral navigation as well, can not, 
and ought not, to be contested; they are 
clear and evident, but must be put down 
to the account of England. England and 
its allies have pressed the neutral ships 
into their service, have induced neutral 
ships’ Captains not to regard German 
rules of sea warfare and official warn- 
ings. In spite of this, Germany has shown 
comprehension for all neutral protests, 
and has been conciliatory in facilitating, 
as far as possible, the task of neutral 
navigation, so far as it did not carry con- 
traband exclusively in the English inter- 
est or in the interest of England’s allies, 
or so far as it was not serviceable to them 
in other ways. 

Germany went yet further, and sought 
to bring the sea warfare, by the mediation 
of the United States, back to the interna- 
tional rules. England was to grant the 
freedom of the seas and to abandon its 
war of starvation against the civil popula- 
tion of Germany and its allies; in return, 
the U-boat warfare was to be restricted 
to its original purposes. 

England did not merely refuse this gen- 
erous German offer, but replied with new 
arbitrary acts, and took even sterner 
measures against the neutral States of 
Europe, in particular asainst Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


England’s Starvation Policy 


In conflict with all the principles of in- 
ternational right and humanity, England 
makes the greatest efforts, without dis- 
tinction of sex and age, to drive the non- 
combatant German civil population into 
starvation, in order, in this way, indirect- 
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ly to bring Germany to her knees in a 
military sense. In this intention England 
does not shrink back from a starvation 
policy against the neutral peoples—a fact 
which emerges with clearness from its re- 
peated limitations of imports and its con- 
tinual confiscations of neutral cargoes. 
The seamen in the neutral lands ought, 
further, to remember what consequences 
this English arbitrariness and violence 
have invoked upon the neutral lands and 
their navigation. 

In December, 1916, came the well-inten- 
tioned German offer of peace, the accept- 
ance of which would have put an end to 
the U-boat warfare. At the command of 
England and on an English initiative the 
German peace offer was rejected harshly 
and without ceremony, and upon its re- 
jection followed an intensified closing of 
the North Sea, which had as its final ef- 
fect a blockade of a part of the Danish 
and Dutch coasts. To this were added a 
sharp English control of neutral shipping, 
a greater intensity in plunderings of the 
post on the English and French sides, in- 
creased seizures of neutral ships, refusal 
to supply bunker coal, &c. One provoca- 
tion against Germany followed upon the 
other. 

Germany was thus confronted with the 
problem: Is it possible to put a speedy end 
to England’s unexampled conduct for the 
advantage of the German people, of their 
allies, and of the neutral lands? Germany 
answered this question in the affirmative 
by proclaiming, on Jan. 31, a rigorous U- 
boat warfare as the consequence of the 
eternal English challenges. Germany an- 
nounced an intensification of the blockade 
of England and its allies by sea, but con- 
ceded, in spite of the widening of the 
blockade area, certain necessary excep- 
tions for the neutrals, at the same time 
threatening to sink every vessel which, in 
spite of warnings, entered the blockade 
area. Once again pressure called forth 
pressure, severity was answered with se- 
verity, and extremes met; with this excep- 
tion, that Germany benevolently showed 
consideration for the neutral States and 
their interests, a consideration unknown 
to and in no way adopted by England. 


Germany's Purpose Explained 


The purpose of the intensified German 
U-boat warfare is not to destroy wares of 
all kinds and to sink ships, in particular 
neutral ships; still less does it lie in the 
intention of the Germans to destroy neu- 
tral seamen’s lives. The intention is 
rather to bring to a standstill all naviga- 
tion to the ports of England and its al- 
lies; in other words, to cut off these lands 
entirely from all imports and exports 
by sea. 

Against this England and its allies find 
prepared for them only the same fate, in 
an economic aspect, which England, from 
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the beginning of the war, was firmly de- 
termined to inflict upon millions of Ger- 
man citizens, old people, women and 
children, as well as, let it not be for- 
gotten, the neutral peoples. 

The task before us is to make this Eng- 
lish blow, as brutal as it is inexcusable 
from an international point of view, recoil 
in its effects upon England itself, in order 
that in this way England may be made 
the readier for peace, and this not only 
in the German interest, but also in that 
of the neutrals. 

The intensified U-boat warfare admits, 
in spite of all this, of a dangerless sea- 
traffic between the peoples of the Old and 
of the New World, and concedes further 
a similarly unhindered and dangerless 
traffic by sea between the Scandinavian 
lands and Germany. 

What Germany now expects from the 
neutral maritime States is the follow- 
ing: They must fall in with Germany’s 
published and extended closure of the 
seas against England and its allies, in 
the same degree as they hitherto respected 
the corresponding measures adopted by 
England or its allies. All that is re- 
quired of them, accordingly, is to be fair. 

Germany is waging this intensified U- 
boat warfare only as a measure of self- 
defense, above all, against England. Eng- 
land is now itself #0 feel the methods 
which it hitherto has applied with brutal 
ruthlessness to other peoples, also to such 
as now stand in a hostile or unfriendly 
relation to Germany. 

The German U-boat warfare is intended 
to, and certainly will, shorten the war in 
general, i. e., will hasten to bring about 
the peace for which all peoples long. To 
that extent it serves also the interests of 
the neutral States. In any case, its chief 
aims demand an objective consideration, 
in particular from the workmen in the 
neutral lands. And these its chief aims 
ought also to be adopted to making it 
easier and more tolerable for seamen in 
the neutral lands to bear the temporary 
inconveniences that it carries with it. 


Safety in Submission of Neutrals 


A strict observance of the rules laid 
down by Germany for German U-boat 
warfare signifies the surest protection for 
neutral goods and human lives, and means 
the saving of neutral ships as cultural 
assets after the war, an object of the 
greatest interest, both to Germany and to 
the neutral lands. 

England, in consequence of the U-boat 
warfare, oversteps all bounds in its ter- 
roristic measures against the navigation of 
the neutral lands with the aim of forcing 
them into the service of themselves and 
their allies. England wishes in this way 
to escape from the extended sea blockade 
at the cost of the neutrals, as well as from 
its economic consequences, and so to pro- 


tect and spare its own ships at the cost 
of the mercantile navies of the neutrals. 
Such a policy is traditional with England. 

Will and can the neutral navigation and 
the neutral shippers pay this tribute to 
England? Upon the answer, affirmative 
or negative, to this question depend the 
consequences of the intensified German 
U-boat warfare to the neutral shippers 
and the neutral seamen. 

If this tribute is paid to England it may 
bring about material advantages to the 
shippers in the shape of larger profits. 
But it would expose neutral lives and 
property to extreme dangers and to cer- 
tain destruction. <A refusal of the tribute 
demanded by England might condemn the 
neutral shipping to a partial inactivity 
and occasion material losses to shippers 
and seamen, but would protect neutral 
lives and neutral property and render 
them safe for the future. 

It is from this point of view that the 
navigation interests, and above all the 
seamen, ought to consider the question 
and to draw thence their conclusions as 
to the effect upon themselves. 

For them the question is one of self-help 
for their own protection and self-preser- 
vation. The future will show whether the 
instinct of self-preservation, in particular 
among seamen, is stronger than Eng- 
land’s powers of persuasion and its advo- 
cates of all kinds in the neutral lands. 


The British Seamen’s Reply 


The following is the text of the “ Reply 
of the Organized Seamen of the British 
Mercantile Marine to the account pub- 
lished by the German Seamen’s Organiza- 
tion as to the Causes and the Aims of 
the German ‘ U’ boat Warfare.” It was 
prepared by Charles P. Hopkins and was 
made public in London on Aug. 20, 1917: 


1. The German seamen, after signifi- 
cantly refusing to discuss the question 
of the blame for the commencement of 
the war, state that the causes of it lie, 
according to the German view, mainly in 
the sphere of economics. 

With regard to this it may be observed 
that the event which led to the crisis from 
which this war proceeded was the wholly 
unjustifiable demand made by Austria, 
with Germany’s connivance, upon Serbia 
by the presentation of the Austrian ulti- 
matum, the acceptance of which was in- 
consistent with the continuance of Serbia 
as an independent power. Is is possible 
that economic reasons may have prompted 
this step on the part of the Central Pow- 
ers, but, whatever the reasons, they can 
hardly justify their action in deliberately 
bringing about a crisis which they knew 
and, to all appearances, hoped would re- 
sult in a world war for which, as the mil- 
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itary events of the first few months 
showed, they had been so patiently and 
thoroughly preparing. Great Britain, on 
the other hand, can hardly be accused of 
entering the war for economic reasons, 
any more than her allies can. The British 
Government during the crisis before the 
declaration of war did all that was possi- 
ble to avert war, or, failing that, to lo- 
calize the conflict. Their efforts were 
vain, because good-will was absent on the 
side of the Central Powers. 

Up to almost the last moment the Brit- 
ish Government refused to pledge itself 
to come to the assistance of France, and 
it was only the violation of Belgium which 
finally turned the scale on the side of 
British participation—a violation by Ger- 
many of a treaty which she was pledged 
to observe. Even the Germans recog- 
nized the wrong they did in Belgium at 
the outbreak of war, although they have 
since tried to explain it away. It should 
not be forgotten that the German Chan- 
cellor, speaking in the Reichstag on Aug. 
4, 1914, stated, in referring to the viola- 
tion of the neutrality of Belgium and 
Luxemburg: ‘““The wrong —I_= speak 
openly—the wrong we thereby commit we 
will try to make good as soon as our mili- 
tary aims have been attained.”’ 

2. The German seamen maintain that 
Germany pinned her hopes at the com- 
mencement of the war upon the respect 
by all parties of international and mari- 
time rights. 


What are the facts? At the very come 
mencement of the war the Germans en- 
gaged in the indiscriminate laying of 
mines upon trade routes in defiance of 
all the rules of international law, and to 
the common danger of neutrals as well as 
belligerents. This disregard by Germany 
not only of international law at sea, but 
of the elementary dictates of humanity, 
has been constantly maintained through- 
out the war both on land and at sea. It 
will suffice to mention such incidents as 
the sacking of Louvain and the torpedo- 
ing of the Lusitania and many other pas- 
senger ships; the poisoning of wells; the 
forced deportations from Belgium; the 
shooting of Miss Cavell and Captain 
Fryatt; the torpedoing of hospital ships, 
and the numerous cases in which the U- 
boat commanders have deliberately fired 
upon the crews of merchant ships after 
they had taken to the boats. 


Reprisal Claim Refuted 


8. But the chief point made by the 
German seamen is that the submarine 
warfare is justified as a measure of re- 
prisal against the British blockade of 
Germany. 

The Germans maintain that it is il- 
legal to cut off the food supplies of an 
enemy country. 


This is a curious contention, because 
one of the avowed objects of the sub- 
marine blockade when it was first 
started was that it was to cut off all 
supplies from this country. Moreover, 
did not the Germans in the war of 1870 
starve the City of Paris, both the civilian 
population as well as the garrison? Fur- 
ther, German statesmen themselves have 
on various occasions laid down the prin- 
ciple that to stop the food supply of the 
civil population is as natural and legiti- 
mate a method of bringing pressure to 
bear on an enemy country as it is upon 
the defenses of a besieged town. This 
view is upheld on the authority of both 
Prince Bismarck and Count Caprivi. 

It is thus quite evident that the British 
blockade is neither contrary to interna- 
tional law nor to the views held by Ger- 
man statesmen; but, quite apa-t from this, 
it is quite impossible for the Germans to 
justify submarine warfare as a measure 
of reprisal against Great Britain for the 
simple fact that submarine warfare was 
instituted before the passing of the Order 
in Council of March 11, 1915, which in- 
stituted the blockade. 

The following list of incidents in chrono- 
logical order should suffice to dispose of 
this plea: * 

September, 1914.—The Dutch vessel 
Maria, from California to Dublin and Bel- 
fast, with grain for the civil population, 
was sunk by the German cruiser Karls- 
rhue. 

Oct. 26, 1914.—The Admiral Gantéaume, 
with 2,000 unarmed refugees, sunk by a 
German submarine. 

December, 1914.—Admiral Tirpitz fore- 
shadowed the adoption of the submarine 
campaign. 

Jan. 27, 1915.—The American ship Will- 
iam B. Frye, with wheat from Seattle to 
Queenstown, was sunk by the German 
auxiliary cruiser Kronprinz Wilhelm. 

Feb. 4, 1915.—The declaration by the 
German Government of their intention to 
institute a general submarine blockade of 
Great Britain and Ireland with the avowed 
purpose of cutting off all supplies from 
those islands. This blockade was put into 
effect officially on Feb. 18, 1915, although, 
as a matter of fact, a merchant ship had 
been sunk by’a German submarine at the 
end of January. 

It was not until March 11, 1915, that the 
present measures against German trade 
were put in force by Great Britain. 

Before the enforcement of those meas- 
ures, it will thus be seen the Germans had 
destroyed cargoes of foodstuffs coming to 
the civilian population of this country; 
had declared their intention of instituting 
a system of submarine outrage, and had 
actually submarined merchant vessels 
without warning. And yet they now try 
to justify their submarine blockade as a 
measure of reprisal! 
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An Insincere Excuse 


4. The German seamen seek to make out 
a case that the intensified submarine war- 
fare was brought about owing to the re- 
fusal of the Allies to accept the German 
so-called peace proposals at the end of 
1916, and that it was only when those 
proposals had been taken at their proper 
value by the Allies as an unnecessary at- 
tempt to place the blame of the war on 
the Entente Powers that Germany re- 
luctantly instituted unrestricted subma- 
rine warfare. 

It is sufficient, in answer to this, to re- 
fer to what the German Chancellor said 
in the Reichstag when announcing the 
adoption of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare. He said that as soon as he himself, 
in agreement with the Supreme Army 
Command, reached the conviction that 
ruthless U-boat warfare would bring Ger- 
many nearer to victorious peace, then the 
unrestricted U-boat warfare would be 
started. He continued as follows: 

‘This moment has now arrived. Last 
** Autumn the time was not yet ripe; but 
**today the moment has come’ when, with 
“the greatest prospect of success, we can 
*‘undertake this enterprise. We must 
** therefore not wait any longer. Where 
**has there been a change? In the first 
** place, the most important fact of all is 
**that the number of our submarines has 
** very considerably increased as compared 
‘with last Spring, and thereby a firm 
** basis has been created for success.’’ 

Does this not prove conclusively that it 
was not any scruple or any respect for 
international law or neutral rights that 
prevented unrestricted submarine war- 
fare from being adopted earlier, but mere- 
ly the lack of means to carry it out? 


Another reason given by the Germans 
to justify unrestricted U-boat warfare is 
that Great Britain refused to grant Ger- 
many the ** freedom of the seas.’’ Ap- 
parently the German ‘idea of warfare is 
that Germany should be free to exercise 
to the full her land-power, but that the 
Allies should not be free to exercse their 
sea-power, which they have always used 
with humanity and respect for neutrals, 
in striking distinction to German methods. 


Finally, the German seamen claim that 
they have been more considerate to neu- 
trals than the Allies, that they have placed 
fewer hindrances in the way of neutral 
trade, and that all they desire is that neu- 
trals will be fair to them and will respect 
their measures equally with the British 
measures. To this it may be asked how 
many neutral lives have the Germans 
sacrificed at sea, and how many have the 
Allies? The answer to the first question 
shows an appalling disregard of innocent 
neutral lives on the part of the Germans, 
whereas, so far as is known, no neutral 


has lost his life at sea owing to the armed 
forces of the allied Governments. 


Treatment of Neutrals at Sea 
With regard to the restrictions on neu- 


. tral trade all that Great Britain has asked 


is that neutral countries do not serve as 
bases of supply to the enemy, a request 
at once natural and in accordance with 
the spirit of international law. Neutral 
countries have received freely the supplies 
necessary for their home consumption. 
It is true that neutral ships as the price 
of receiving British coal have been re- 
quired to comply with certain conditions 
laid down by the British Government; 
but as the coal in question is British prop- 
erty and there is no obligation at all on 
Great Britain to supply this commodity, 
of which she herself and her allies stand 
in great need, it is clear that she is rightly 
entitled to demand some service from the 
people to whom she supplies this product. 

The Germans, on the other hand, have 
placed a restriction on neutral trade, 
which is wholly unjustifiable, by pro- 
claiming a danger zone, in which all 
ships are sunk at sight, whether trading 
with an enemy country or engaged in 
purely neutral trade. For instance, a 
ship like the Bloemersdyke, a neutral ship 
carrying a neutral cargo to a _ neutral 
country, was sunk by the Germans, as 
well as many vessels carrying relief for 
Belgium, which they have destroyed in 
defiance of all their pledges. There is 
this great difference between the Ger- 
man danger ‘zone and the British block- 
ade: The latter is a justifiable use of 
sea power, gained by the command of the 
sea, and is carried out with due re- 
spect for neutral lives and neutral prop- 
erty. Neutrals are at liberty to contest the 
action taken in the prize court. The 
German measure, on the other hand, is 
the mere arbitrary declaration of a danger 
zone over an extent of sea where they have 
no real control, but is merely a zone in 
which they say that indiscriminate mur- 
der by submarines is permissible. There 
is no respect for neutral lives or for neu- 
tral property. In fact, the Germans hope, 
by a system of barefaced murder, to force 
neutral shipping to abandon the traffic 
which German sea power, exercised in a 
legitimate manner, is powerless to prevent. 
The Germans may seek to justify their 
policy, but the judgment of the world 
has already been formed, and nation 
after nation joins the ranks of Ger- 
many’s opponents, to fight side by side 
with the free peoples of the earth against 
the military despotism which is’ the 
avowed enemy of democracy and free- 
dom. 


Drastic Action by Seamen 


An international conference of seamen 
and firemen of allied and neutral coun- 
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tries met in London in August to consider 
the crimes committed by commanders 
and crews of U-boats. Havelock Wilson 
presided. In the session of Aug. 18, 
1917, the conference passed resolutions 
demanding reparation and recommend- 
ing withdrawal of the various national 
seamen’s unions from the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation and the 
formation of a new organization by sail- 
ors of allied and neutral nations. Dele- 
gates were present from France, Italy, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Australia, 
and other countries. The following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: 

That this international conference com- 
posed of all sections of seafarers employed 
in merchant ships of allied and neutral 
nations hereby expresses our sense of 

. horror and indignation at the brutal 

crimes perpetrated by the commanders 
and crews of submarines belonging to the 
Central Powers, of suffering entailed not 
so much on ourselves as on our wives and 
children, and we hereby pledge ourselves 
to support any action calculated to put an 
end to the present measures adopted by 
the commanders and crews of those sub- 
marines. 

The French delegate moved a resolu- 
tion declaring “that reparation must be 
“made by the Austro-Germans for their 
“inhuman conduct of submarine war- 
“fare, and until such reparation be made 
“the seafarers represented at this con- 
“ference declare that they will hold the 
“ Austro-German seafarers equally re- 
“sponsible with the authorities for such 
“conduct, and reserve to themselves the 
“ryight to take such action on the con- 
“clusion of the war as may be deemed 
“best to enforce the views expressed in 
“the resolution.” The Scandinavian dele- 
gate seconded, and the resolution was 
unanimously adopted. There was also 
passed unanimously a resolution put by 
the Scandinavian representatives that 
“all delegates present recommend to 
“their organizations to withdraw from 
“the International Workers’ Federation, 
“and that an International Federation 
“Executive be elected by those repre- 
“senting the seafarers’ unions belonging 
“to allied and neutral countries.” 

Mr. Moore of the Imperial Merchant 
Service Guild then moved a resolution 
that “this International Conference 
“pledges itself that, unless the present 


“methods of Austro-German submarine 
“warfare do cease, we will refuse in 
“the future to sail in any ships carry- 
“ing seamen of the Central Powers.” 
This was carried with cheers. 


Firing on Lifeboats 


The conference also drew up the fol- 
lowing list of authenticated cases in 
which enemy submarines fired upon help- 
less men in small boats after they had 
left their ships: | 


(1) Kildare, British steamship. Sunk by 
submarine April 12, 1917. While boats 
were pulling clear of ship shells came 
over them and then a submarine was 
seen on the surface. She fired from 
ten to fifteen shells at the boats, killing 
an A.B. 


(2) John W. Pearn, British steamship. 
Sunk by submarine May 1, 1917. Sub- 
marine fired two shots at boat which 
was pulling away. 

(8) Vuleana, British steamship. Sunk by 
submarine March 7, 1917. After boat 
had been got out, she capsized in the 
heavy swell running, and had to he 
righted. Firing was continued by the 
submarine until boat was clear. 


(4) Belgian Price, British steamship. 
Sunk by submarine July 31, 1917. Life- 
boats not fired on, but broken up and 
survivors thrown into the sea after be- 
ing placed on outside of submarine, 
which submerged, leaving them to their 
fate, after also depriving them of life- 
belts. 


(5) Westminster, British steamship. Sunk 
by submarine Dec. 14, 1916. Survivors 
took to boats and were shelled by 
submarine, Captain and chief officer 
being killed. 

(6) Eavestone, British steamship. Sunk 
by submarine Feb. 3, 1917. Submarine 
turned her gun on boats, firing three 
shrapnel shells and striking both boats. 
Third shell killed master, steward, 
donkeyman, and two A.B.’s; severely 
wounded second officer. 

(7) Addah, British steamship. Sunk by 
submarine June 15, 1917. Submarine 
opened fire on master’s boat, killing 
eight men, and after boat had been 
sunk and men were swimming in the 
water submarine shelled them with 
shrapnel. 

(8) Umaria, British steamship. Sunk by 
submarine May 26, 1917. Submarine 
fired on boat, injuring all occupants. 

(9) Vanland, Swedish steamship. At- 
tacked by submarine July 23, 1917. As 
lifeboat was making for shore, subma- 
rine continued to fire on master and 
crew with machine gun, wounding the 
second mate. 
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(10) Baltic, Swedish steamship. Sunk by 
submarine June 27, 1917. Boats fired 
on for about an hour after crew aban- 
doned ship. 

(11) Freden, Danish steamship. Sunk by 
submarine May 22, 1917. Lifeboat 
damaged, and several of crew wounded 


while trying to mend it; one French- 
man killed, others severely wounded. 

(12) Hestia, Dutch steamship. Sunk by 
submarine March 30, 1917. One boat 
fired on by submarine and sunk, six 
Dutchmen and seven Chinamen being 
killed. 


Fighting Hostile Submarines 


Sketch of the Methods Used by the French 


and Italian Navies in the Mediterranean 


Pierre Mille, a staff correspondent of the Paris Temps, recently made an extended visit 
to the French fleet. On his return he wrote the article which is here translated for CURRENT 


History MAGazINe. 


AVIGATION on the surface has 
two enemies—thée mine and the 
submarine. There are several 
types of mines, differing in 

diameter, priming, and explosives. But 
in general every mine consists of three 
parts: the mine itself, which should ex- 
plode at first contact with an object that 
strikes it; the weight that anchors it at 
a certain spot and keeps it from drifting, 
and the cable that connects the anchor 
and the mine, maintaining it in a posi- 
tion about ten feet below the surface. 
The use of mines that are not fixed 
to the bottom is forbidden by The Hague 
Convention, but that has not hindered 
the Germans from using them. 

Every day new mines are discovered, 
evidently set in place a short time before. 
They have been sown either by neutral 
fishing vessels owned by the enemy or 
by enemy ships disguised as neutrals; or, 
again, by special submarines built for that 
purpose. These submarines lay mines 
along the coast as a fish lays eggs—hap- 
pily in smaller numbers. The mine is 
even more destructive than the torpedo. 
One has been known to cut a ship in 
two—even a warship—as if it had been 
done with a pair of shears. 

A mine-laying submarine has no tor- 
pedoes, but nothing hinders it from hav- 
ing guns. Besides, we are only at the 
beginning, perhaps only the early dawn, 
of the use of submarines. At present 
only great surface vessels are capable 
of assuring mastery of the high seas; 
the proof is that we are holding that 


mastery. But it is almost certain that in 
the future the submarine will be so per- 
fected that even the armored cruisers 
will be forced to descend and operate un- 
der the water. * * * But that is the 
future; the Germans began the war ten 
years too soon. In spite of all their 
efforts, and of an energetic will to suc- 
ceed, they cannot, in the midst of war, 
lacking time and materials, bring about 
this great revolution. For the present 
submarine navigation is full of difficul- 
ties, which prevent the new weapon from 
producing its maximum effect. 


Fuel for Thirty Days 


It is not impossible that enemy under- 
seas craft in the Mediterranean have been 
able at times to get supplies of fuel oil 
on the coasts of certain neutrals or on 
certain islands, but they have no im- 
perative need to do so. They carry 
enough to run thirty days, and they need 
only to go from a German port to Pola or 
Cattaro in order to find what they need 
without asking a favor of anybody, leav- 
ing those ports then to “work” regu- 
larly in the Mediterranean, and remain- 
ing at sea for a month without need of 
new supplies. The real service that un- 
scrupulous neutrals can render them is 
to furnish information as to the routes 
taken by ships they wish to sink and to 
furnish them with fresh vegetables and 
meats. 

The question of fresh food is very im- 
portant, in fact, for the submarine crews, 
whose work is hard and exhausting. Life 
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on board the underseas craft of the En- 
tente is still more difficult than that on 
the German submersibles. The reason is 
simple. Our submarines have only one 
task—to sink U-boats; they have no 
surface vessels to sink. They are obliged, 
therefore, in this hunt to operate almost 
entirely under water. This produces an 
incessant nerve tension for our crews 
and makes it practically impossible for 
them to eat anything but preserved foods. 
They have, indeed, a little electric stove 
for cooking, but it is seldom used, because 
it consumes electricity. On the contrary, 
when an enemy submarine has struck 
its blow it can retire—the ocean is large. 
It comes to the surface, like the por- 
poises and turtles; it sleeps, it rests. And 
the men do their cooking on deck with 
kerosene, or even with coal. With coal! 
One can scarcely imagine such luxury. 


Three Kinds of Peril 


Except for this advantage, the enemy 
submarine is in no better position than 
ours. Like the flying fishes—though it 
cannot fly—it has to fear attack on the 
surface, under water, and in the air 
above. On the surface its enemy is the 
torpedo boat; beneath, it is the net and 
the submarine. It may even chance to 
hit a mine—sometimes a mine laid by 
its friends—which destroys it just the 
same. Above, its enemy is the seaplane, 
a voracious hawk. When the submarine 
comes to the surface it never knows what 
may fall upon its head. 


“My dear fellow,” I heard the com- 
mander of one of our submarines say to 
a friend at dinner, “I came to the sur- 
face, and what do you think I saw? An 
Austrian seaplane 300 yards above my 
nose! ” 

“And then? ” 


“Then I bent my back to receive the 
hailstorm. Well, the enemy did not see 
me, or perhaps he was as much discon- 
certed as I. * * * TI had time to 
dive, but it was a close call!” 


Enemy submarines are no better off 
amid these perils than are our own. That 
is why, if we had enough submarines, 
patrol boats, convoy ships, hydroaero- 
planes, life would become almost abso- 
lutely impossible for the German and 


Austrian U-boats. From now on their 
existence will be painful. They must 
have perfectly trained crews and par- 
ticularly energetic and intelligent com- 
manders. It should be noted that the 
enemy’s successful submarine attacks are 
almost always by the same units, the 
same commanders. 


How Mines Are Destroyed 


The boats that destroy mines are trawl- 
ers—ordinary patrol trawlers, or net lay- 
ers, and dredge trawlers. The former 
are content to discover the mines and 
report their whereabouts. The dredge 
trawlers tow a sort of giant shears, which 
cut the buoy ropes of the mines and 
bring them to the surface, where they 
are made to explode. 

This is not the only work of the 
trawlers. They not only lay the steel 
nets, but also watch them. They are 
sentinels, scouts, hunters of submarines 
and mines. Officers of the navy and of 
merchantmen, with our coastwise fisher- 
men, take part in this constant patrol 
work. Nowhere will you see finer men 
or more accomplished sailors. Perpetual 
heroism, stubborn and weatherbeaten, 
reigns on those cockleshell craft. Dur- 
ing the eight months of the stormy sea- 
son the men can seldom do any cooking 
on board: the high waves sweep the deck 
from stem to stern and extinguish the 
fires. The men then eat canned foods, 
as do those on the submarines. 

On the torpedo boats, the destroyers, 
and the pleasure yachts requisitioned for 
war service the hardships are much the 
same, the work is as constant and hard, 
and the patience is of the same heroic 
sort. These vessels never rest. It is 
their thankless and dangerous task to 
pursue submarines, fight them, and con- 
voy merchant ships. Convoying is only 
a last resort: if there were enough tor- 
pedo boats the patrols would suffice to 
purge the sea of the submarine peril. 
But there are not yet enough of these 
vessels—there never will be enough. All 
efforts ought now to be concentrated upon 
the building of light fighting ships, as 
hitherto they have been concentrated on 
the manufacture of heavy artillery. 

I have not, however, completed the 
enumeration of the means of defense. 
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There is the drifter, the trawler that 
drags a net behind it, fishing for sub- 
marines as they used to fish for mack- 
erel. For months and months it drifts 
with the winds and currents, scouring 
the sea, its net always in the water, 
never stopping, almost never going into 
port. Its crews are Frenchmen, mostly 
Bretons; and with them, too, are English 
fishermen from the North Sea and rough 
and fearless. sailors recruited from 
waters as far away as the Pacific. Each 
crew of nine men is composed, as nearly 
as possible, of a single family—father, 
sons, uncles, and nephews. But it may 
happen that the father is placed under 
the orders of the son; it is a question of 
professional aptitude. 

The monotony of their quest, which 
may be fruitless for months on end, dulls 
the brains of these men separated as 


The Guns 


By A, OW. 


Boom! Boom! 


they are from the rest of the world; 
their eyes take on a look of emptiness or 
of wildness; they have half forgotten the 
use of language, and sometimes, as if 
drunk with solitude and hypnotized with 
mirages, they conjure up strange visions 
and find diversion in them. But it also 
happens sometimes that their sombre and 
silent watch is rewarded: they have at 
various times had the fierce joy of feel- 
ing a submarine shudder in their net. 
In that case they drop an enormous bomb 
through the water upon their prey, a 
bomb capable of tearing the hull to pieces 
even if it explodes sixty yards away. 
The danger to themselves is almost as 
great as to the submarine. It often 
means their own shipwreck. If they es- 
cape, in proud silence they hoist to the 
maintop the death’s-head flag of the old 
buccaneers. 


of Flanders 


K., London 


Can’t you sense it? Can’t you feel it? Can’t you hear it? 
*Tis the drumming of the guns, 


Boom! B’room! 


Don’t you hear it? Can you bear it? Don’t you fear it? 
*Tis the thudding of the guns. * 

Patient, peeving, laughing, weeping, 

Scheming, dreaming, waking, sleeping; 

Youth and age; flippant, sage; 


Guilty, just; none but must 
Feel the hum come 
When our sons’ guns 


Give tongue and dun the Hun runs. 


Ah! the guns! 
Crack! Whup! 


Did you speak us? Do you teach us or beseech us? 
We’re the guns, the Flanders guns. 


Crash! Crump! 


Do you ask us of our task, us in our mask, us 
Demon guns, hounders of Huns? 
You sit and moon. We’ll fume and boom. 
We’ll croon the tune of hell-hounds’ doom, 

& Point and bark! Recoil and hark! 
On the mark! Stiff and stark 


Are the Huns’ sons 
When our gun tongues 


Dun doom upon the Hun runs. 


Oh! we’re guns! 
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The Third Year of the Blockade 


Review by a British Expert 


Archibald Hurd, The London Tele- 
graph’s noted naval writer, is the author 
of the following survey of blockade ac- 
tivities and submarine warfare of the 
year ended Aug. 4, 1917: 


HE military blockade has been sup- 
plemented by the commercial block- 
ade since March 11, 1915. During 
the past year, owing to the en- 
trance of the United States into the war, 
with the support of practically all the 
other countries on the American Conti- 
nent, the blockade has been rendered 
complete. In an economic sense Ger- 
many is now passing into a comatose con- 
dition. For over three years she has ob- 
tained only exiguous supplies overseas, 
either directly or through neighboring 
countries. Now that traffic is being 
stopped. Three years ago the blockade 
operated on two lines—the Dover-Calais 
line to the south and the Scotland-Iceland 
line to the north, with a branch toward 
Norway. The work of the naval patrols 
was supplemented by a number of in- 
genious compacts concluded by the For- 
eign Office with Denmark, Norway, and 
Holland, on the one hand, and American 
traders on the other. The constriction 
by these means was being tightened 
without antagonizing American or other 
interests when the United States aban- 
doned her neutrality. 

Now the area of blockade has been ex- 
tended; its furthest limit is to be traced 
in the ports of the American Continent, 
where ships and cargoes are scrutinized 
and, in order that it may be made more 
effective, a severe rationing system is be- 
ing imposed upon those nations which 
have the misfortune to be Germany’s 
neighbors. 

Submarine piracy brings Germany no 
relief from the pressure of the blockade; 
it hastens rather the process of economic 
exhaustion and weakens her military ef- 
fort, for she has only a certain amount 
of labor and material to employ on land 
or sea. This development on the part 
of Germany was not foreseen by the 


naval authorities of this country or any 
other country. In the first place, re- 
liance was put on the dictates of human- 
ity and the law of nations; in the second 
place, the sea going capacity and military 
value of the submarine were underesti- 
mated. Germany has utilized the sub- 
marine because it is the only type of 
man-of-war which she can trust outside 
her mine-protected areas, except at in- 
creasing risk. When the campaign 
opened, a large number of submarines had 
been constructed and manned; they were 
suddenly released on the trade routes in 
the confident expectation that they would 
produce a coup, sinking so many mer- 
chant ships that within a few weeks this 
country, humiliated and terrified, would 
seek for peace; Germany knew‘ that 
without uninterrupted sea -communica- 
tions the armies overseas could not be 
supported and the civil population of 
these islands and of the Allies could not 
fight. We now have the Admiralty’s 


figures for five complete months: 


Sunk by Mine 
or Submarine. 
Pure 


ee a re 
1,600 Tons Under Unsuccess- Total 


Gross 1,600 Tons Total fully At- 
Record for— or Over. Gross. Sunk. Attacked. tacked. 
MERC  cectaaas D 27 92 59 151 
Weekly aver.. 16.25 6.75 23.0 14.75 37.75 
BO icacdcsuas 132 52 184 101 285 
Weekly aver.. 26.2 10.4 36.8 20.2 57.0 
DE cscevueien 41 130 94 224 
Weekly aver.. 17.8 8.2 26.0 18.8 44.8 
SOMO escncisecs 85 24 109 90 199 
Weekly aver.. 21.25 6.0 27.25 22.5 49.75 
GG <cenavoads 65 13 78 48 126 
Weekly aver.. 15.25 8.25 19.5 12.0 31.5 


Weekly average 

for 5 months. 19.8 71 26.9 17.8 44.7 

There are elements in this examination 
of the Admiralty returns of the last five 
months which must be discouraging to 
the Germans and encouraging to us. The 
basis upon which the campaign was un- 
dertaken was that it would offer to Ger- 
many the absolute assurance of an early 
peace in accordance with her wishes—in 
short, save her from another Winter of 
warfare. Preparations for the campaign 
had been made over a period of two 
years. The engine-making and _ ship- 
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building resources of Germany had been 
concentrated on the construction of sub- 
marines, and a large training school had 
been established for officers and men. 
According to official statements made in 
Berlin, arrangements had been made for 
sending to sea an increasing number of 
submarines from February onward. By 
the Summer the campaign was to reach 
its maximum, and Germany was to reap 
immediate advantage from the operations 
of increased numbers of submarines act- 
ing during the long Summer days when 
visibility is good. 

What has happened? It is impossible 
to draw elaborate and detailed conclu- 
sions from the Admiralty figures. In the 
first place we are presented with a state- 
ment of the number of “ targets ”’—that 
is, ships of all nationalities entering or 
leaving British ports. On the other 
hand, we learn only the number of Brit- 
ish vessels sunk by submarines or mines, 
and to this is appended a statement of 
the number of British vessels unsuccess- 
fully attacked by the means of subma- 
rines alone, since it is impossible, of 
course, to tabulate the number of ships 
which do not strike mines, for that would 
reduce the return to an absurdity. But 
certain definite conclusions are revealed 
by the analysis which has been made 
above. 

The average weekly sinkings, which 
amounted to as much as 36.8 in April, 
have since fallen to 19.5—a reduction by 
nearly a half. At the same time, the 
number of vessels attacked unsuccessful- 
ly has dropped from 20.2 to 12 in July, 
again furnishing satisfactory evidence 
of the failure of the enemy submarines. 
Whether that be due to the increased 
arming of British merchant ships, to the 
growing efficiency of the British offensive 
measures, or to the inability of the Ger- 
mans to maintain as many submarines at 
sea as was the case in April—owing to 
losses or other causes—it is impossible to 
say. The only conclusion to be formed 
is that owing to one or other of these 
causes, or all the causes in combination, 
the losses of ships by mine and submarine 
are about half what they were in April, 
and that there has been an appreciable 
decline in the number of merchantmen 
attacked. 
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Let the position be clearly understood. 
On the one hand, the race between the 
two blockades has not been decided in 
favor of the submarine, and it is estab- 
lished beyond question that, even though 
the depredations continue on the average 
of the last five months, a long period 
must elapse before this country would be 
forced to succumb, even though in the 
meantime little success attended im- 
proved efforts to combat the submarine 
and make good the losses of merchant 
shipping. Can Germany hold out? Even 
if our losses continue at the present rate 
to the end of the year, they will not be 
decisive. 

But the continuance of those losses 
must prove a grave embarrassment and 
a source of weakness, because the num- 
ber of ships remaining at our disposal is 
limited, and there are about 40,000,000 
people to be fed and supplied with raw 
materials for work, apart from the needs 
of the navy and army, which under the 
conditions of war are stupendous, repre- 
senting millions of tons annually of sea 
transport, and the demands of our allies 
for shipping are large. Our naval and 
military operations make an irresistible 
prior claim on tonnage, and consequently 
every ship which is sunk involves a re- 
duction in the carrying power at the dis- 
posal of the civilian population. That 
is the position. 

In a normal year we turn out, in addi- 
tion to men-of-war, nearly 2,000,000 tons 
of merchant shipping. Under war con- 
ditions we can, if labor and material are 
supplied, increase that output by 50 or 
100 per cent. Everything depends upon 
our putting into the shipbuilding cam- 
paign all the energy at our command, 
irrespective of all other claims, not ex- 
cluding those of the army. Without ade- 
quate supplies of merchant shipping 
neither the army nor the navy can main- 
tain the struggle, and the nation must be 
undone. 

The naval year has been marked by no 
naval battle, and few incidents which will 
find a place in the history of this world 
war. Destroyers have made “tip and 
run” raids to the coast in the darkness 
from time to time; on one occasion they 
broke through into the Channel, but 
failed to interrupt the army’s communi- 
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cations. No single one of those incidents 
was of the slightest military importance, 
though, unfortunately, loss of life re- 


* sulted. 


The fourth year of naval war opens 
with the British fleet commanding the 
seas with a success which was never an- 
ticipated in the years before the war. 
It is on the offensive every day and all 
the day, as well as by night, as the Ger- 
mans have learned to their cost. Our 
vast naval engine somewhat resembles 
a fan. In August of 1914, we hardly 
realized its size and its strength as it lay 
hidden, far more completely than today, 
behind the fog of war. With the progress 
of hostilities it has been spread out, until 
today it covers the oceans of the world. 
There is no sea in which a British squad- 
ron is not on service; vast auxiliary 
forces numbering not far short of 3,000 
keels, have come into existence, each 
vessel deftly fitting into the general 
scheme. 

The fan has gradually been opened 
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out. The base, on which the effective 
strength of the outspreading stems de- 
pends, consists of the grand fleet, with 
its battleships, its battle cruisers, its 
light cruisers, its destroyers, its sub- 
marines, and its great assembly of auxil- 
iary craft. The outer squadrons on duty 
in the English Channel and Atlantic, in 
the White Sea and the Bay of Biscay, off 
Gibraltar and in the Mediterranean, in 
the Red Sea and in the Persian Gulf, off 
the Cape of Good Hope and the east 
Coast of Africa, in the East Indies, the 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean, constitute 
the stems of the naval fan, the intervals 
between which are filled in with destroy- 
ers, patrol vessels, monitors, mine sweep- 
ers, and other complementary craft. 
There has never been an organization 
comparable to that which today supports 
our every war effort. Its virtue lies, 
not in the ships of steel or wood, but in 
the men. A third year of war has tested 
the seamen of our age as the seamen of 
the last great war were never tested. - 


Submarine Sinkings in Eight Months 


Total Ship Tonnage of 4,561,000 Sunk Since the 
Beginning of Germany’s Intensified U-Boat Campaign 


By Charles H. Grasty 


War Correspondent of The New York Times 
[Copyrighted] 


London, Sept. 9, 1917. 
OLLOWING, in terms of tonnage, 
are the monthly sinkings by Ger- 
man submarines from January to 
August, inclusive, the figures being for 
the Allies and neutrals in the aggregate, 
but not including raider losses and ships 
damaged or beached but not sunk. The 
weekly averages are given for purposes 

of comparison: 
Total Sunk 





Month. Tonnage. Weekly. 
January (four weeks)..... 333,000 83,000 
February (four weeks).... 479,000 120,000 
March (five weeks)....... 600,000 120,000 
April (four weeks) ....... 788,000 197,000 
May (four weeks)........ 549,000 137,000 
June (five weeks)........ 758,000 152,000 
July (four weeks)........ 463,000 116,000 
August (five weeks)...... 591,000 118,000 

OMe wicwcdvdacuvnuces 4,561,000 ~—_ .. eee 





Against the loss of about four and a 
half million tons in eight months new 
construction is estimated at less than a 
million tons, leaving the net loss to allied 
and neutral shipping at about three and 
a half million tons. The loss to American 
shipping is said to have been less than 
one-half of 1 per cent. 

While the decline in the shipping loss 
in July and August was substantial, it 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory, and 
the situation continues to call for the 
kind of activity demanded by a great 
emergency. America’s opportunity for 
service lies more immediately and urgent- 
ly in the direction of putting down the 
submarine menace than even in sending 
soldiers to France, all-important as that 
is. In fact, these two matters are in- 
separably connected. 
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As submarine attack and defense are 
reduced to a business, a good deal of 
mystery surrounding the war under 
water is clearing up and commonplace 
facts are becoming known. The popular 
mind pictures the waters off the British 
coast as swarming with submarines. It 
is a matter of general knowledge in 
‘naval circles now that the number of 
German submarines in the Atlantic 
Ocean never exceeds twenty and that the 
number operating in the North Atlantic 
off the British coast does not exceed ten. 
These figures do not include submarines 
engaged exclusively in mine laying. 

It is estimated in the best British 
naval circles that Germany has not built 
as many as 300 submarines altogether, 
and that about 150 of all conditions are 
in existence today. 

The U-boat is of very delicate mech- 
anism and needs frequent repairing, 
which, in the main, explains the small 
number operating in the Atlantic and 
elsewhere. Most of the boats are being 
repaired or replenished constantly and 
out of commission. 

Still another reason is the difficulty in 
getting crews and keeping them going. 
The work is so hard and the dangers 
- are so constant that officers and crews 
peter out. After a few months the men 
lose their appetite and cannot sleep. 

The internal arrangements of a. sub- 
marine are such as to make life on one 
of them extremely trying. Plumbing 
fixtures, kitchens, and eating facilities 
are jumbled together, and ventilation is 
necessarily bad. It is very difficult to 
maintain whole crews in service. 

Another difficulty, and one constantly 
increasing, is the shortage of material for 
torpedoes. Wild shots are much more 
frequent than formerly. 

The multiplication of destroyers has 
greatly increased the  nerve-racking 
character of submarine duty. U-boat 
navigators are deathly afraid of the 
destroyers, with their speed, guns, and 
depth bombs. The presence of destroy- 
ers and other patrol boats in force in 
the English Channel explains the im- 
munity of transports which have car- 
ried millions of soldiers back and forth 












between France and England without 


serious loss. 
Cannot Raid in Fleets 


Another submarine weakness which 
impedes operation and shakes the nerves 
of U-boat men is the blindness of their 
craft. When submerged they cannot see, 
and there have been many collisions. For 
this reason they cannot operate in com- 
panies, which furnishes still another 
explanation of the small number utilized. 

As is well known, the submarine, when 
submerged, must keep in motion, as it 
cannot otherwise maintain its equilib- 
rium. When it stops it is liable to “ up- 
end.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the sub- 
marine campaign, as it now stands, is 
one depending upon hysterical courage. 
Germany lashed herself into a spasm- 
like fury in the early months of last 
Winter, and the peak of her effort was 
reached in April, when the sinkings ag- 
gregated about 200,000 tons a week. In 
order to accomplish this extraordinary 
result extraordinary means were used 
which it was impossible to sustain in 
subsequent months. The comparatively 
low figures of July and August repre- 
sent, to some extent, the reaction from 
the high pitch of energy in April. 

There is much gratified comment here 
on the action of Washington in placing 
increased orders for the construction of 
destroyers, and the period subsequent to 
Jan. 1, 1918, is looked forward to con- 
fidently. The next four months are 
necessarily to be a time of anxiety, and 
America is relied upon fully to employ 
her superb energy and resourcefulness 
in protecting allied interests during that 
dangerous period. 


The principle of the convoy system 
has been soundly established by the ex- 
perience of the last few months. Naval 
authorities hold that it is clear that 
shipping can be protected by escorting 
vessels. It is only a matter of having 
enough cruisers and destroyers. With 
an adequate number of these vessels the 
destruction of shipping can be reduced 
to the point of new construction, and 
whenever that is done Germany will bite 
the dust. 
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Ambassador Page’s Plymouth Address 


An Eloquent Statement of War Aims and 





Mutual Relations of Britain and America 


Walter Hines Page, the United States Ambassador to Great Britain, delivered a 
speech at Plymouth, England, on Aug. 4, 1917, which moved the great gathering in the 
Guildhall to enthusiasm and was later printed in full in the London papers. The most 
striking portions are here presented as worthy of permanent recorea. 


at the beginning of this new era in 

the life of our race to pledge the 

unwavering fellowship of free men 
across the sea—the sea that once sep- 
arated us, but that now unites us. I 
pay homage here to the immortal mem- 
ory of those sturdy men who sailed from 
this harbor nearly three hundred years 
ago and carried to the making of our 
New World that love of freedom which 
now impels us to come to the defense of 
the imperiled freedom of the world. 
The idealism of the Republic rests on 
their unconquerable spirit, which we 
keep yet, thank God, when a high duty 
calls us. In memory of them, and in the 
comradeship of this righteous war, whose 
awful shadow will darken the world till 
we win it, I greet you as kinsmen. 

We are met on the most tragic anni- 
versary in history. It is not a day to 
celebrate for its own sake. What we 
shall be glad to celebrate will be the 
day of victory and its anniversary ever 
afterward. But, before we achieve vic- 
tery, it is fit that we meet on this dire 
anniversary to fortify our purpose, if it 
need fortifying, and to pledge ourselves 
that the brave men who have died shall 
not have died in vain and to reassert 
our purpose to finish the task, even if it 
exhaust the vast resources and take all 
the valiant lives of the Allies in Europe 
and of the Republic across the sea. For 
what would the future of the human race 
be worth if the deliberate and calculated 
barbarism of our enemies overrun the 
earth? The supreme gift of free gov- 
ernment, which this brave island gave 
to the world, and to which all free lands 
chiefly owe their freedom, would be 
swept away. Let the darkness of death 
overtake us now rather than that the 


[= glad to stand in this town and 





darkness of tyranny should sweep over 
the whole world of free men. 


No American can come to Plymouth 
without thinking of the going of the 
English from these shores to the new 
land, where they set up a new freedom 


_ and laid the foundations of the most 


prosperous and hopeful community on 
the earth. In the course of time those 
New World communities fell apart from 
political allegiance to the old land. But 
they fell apart from the old land only 
in political allegiance. If we had need to 
discuss this political divergence, I should 
maintain that political separation was 
as well for you as it was necessary for 
us, and that by reason of it human free- 
dom has been further advanced and a 
new chapter in free men’s growth opened 
throughout the English-speaking world. 


Race Which Endured 


The American Revolution was a civil 
war fought on each side by men of the 
same race. And this civil war was 
fought in the Colonial Assemblies and 
in Parliament as well as on the battle- 
fields in America, and it was won in 
the Colonial Assemblies and in Parlia- 
ment as well as on the battlefields in 
America, for from that day on you have 
regarded colonies as free and equal com- 
munities with the mother country. This 
civil war naturally left a trail of distrust, 
the greater because of the long distance 
between us by sail. But, when the first 
steamship came over the ocean, and still 
more when the cable bound us together, 
a new union began to come about. But 
in the meantime the American commu- 
nity had developed in its own way, and 
we had become so fixed and different in 
our conventions and ways of life that 
we could not easily come back to your 
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conventions and ways of life if we would. 
In fact, there is no other test that the 
British people have had—no test that any 
people has ever had—which proved its 
great qualities so well as the British 
settlement and management of America. 
Here were men in a new land, cut off 
from close contact with their kinsmen at 
home, who took their political affairs in 
their own management, and thereafter 
were without guidance or support from 
their more numerous kinsmen left be- 
hind. 

How did the race stand such a test? 
No other migrating race has stood such 
a test so well; and those first English 
colonists have now grown, by natural in- 
crease and by numerous adoptions, into 
a people which today include more Eng- 
lish-speaking white men than the whole 
British Empire. They have not only out- 
grown in numbers all the British else- 
where, but they have kept what may be 
called the faith of the race. They have 
kept the racial and national characteris- 
tics. They have kept British law, British 
freedom, British Parliaments, British 
character. 

I am not boasting of my own land; I 
am only reciting how your race has en- 
dured and survived separation from you 
and your land. Our foundations were 
British; our political structure is British, 
with variations; our social structure is 
British—also with important variations; 
more important still, our standards of 
character and of honor and of duty are 
your standards; and life and freedom 
have the same meaning to us that they 
have to you. These are the essential 
things, and in these we have always been 
one. 

And now the day of our supreme test 
and of the heroic mood is come. There 
is now a race reason why we should 
have a complete understanding; and such 
a complete understanding has come. You 
will, I hope, pardon me for even alluding 
to our old differences; for they are now 
long-forgotten, far-off things. I allude 
to them only to clear the way. It is 
not the going of the Pilgrims nor the 
falling away of the colonies that we now 
celebrate, but rather the coming of Amer- 
ican warships, which symbolize the new 
union of the two peoples that this fierce 





assault on our civilization has revealed 
afresh. Politically two peoples, in all high 
aims and in the love of freedom we are 
one, and must now remain at one for- 
ever. 


Differences Swept Away 


This war has swept away incidental 
differences between us as a harrow 
smoothes a field. Not only are our war- 
ships come. Our troopships, too, have 
landed an army on the soil of our brave 
ally, where the enemy yet keeps the 
wavering line of an invader, and more 
warships will come and more troopships, 
million-laden, if need be, till that line is 
forever broken and till the submarines 
are withdrawn or are forever submerged. 
There is coming the greatest victory for 
free government that was ever won, and 
the day of this victory which we are both 
fighting for may turn out to be the most 
important date in our history, or perhaps 
in all history. And the necessity to win 
it has cleared the air as no other event 
in modern times has cleared it; and but 
for the millions of brave lives it has cost, 
this clearing of the air would richly re- 
pay all that the war will cost. It has re- 
vealed the future of the world to us not 
as conquerors, but as preservers of its 
peace. The free, peace-loving nations 
will have no more of this colossal, armed, 
and ordered pillage; and no combination 
of the peace-loving nations can be made 
effective without both branches of the 
English-speaking peoples. This empire 
and the great Republic must then be the 
main guardians of civilization hereafter, 
the conscious and leagued guardians of 
the world. 

It is this that the war has revealed to 
us. It is not a task of our seeking. But 
it is a task that we will, with the other 
free peoples of the world, gladly under- 
take. To undertake it, our comradeship 
must become perpetual, and our task is 
to see to it that it be not broken nor even 
strained—our task and our children’s 
task after us. It is, of course, the func- 
tion of Governments to keep friendly na- 
tions in proper relations to one another; 
and both our nations fortunately can 
and do trust both our Governments to do 
that. Through all the difficulties and 
differences that arose between our two 
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Governments during the early stages of 
the war, there was no rupture of friendly 
dealing. When the full story of these 
years of delicate relations comes to be 
told it will be seen that mutual toleration 
and forbearance played a far larger part 
than a rigid insistence on disputed points. 
Such differences as we had were dif- 
ferences between friends. I am sure that 
I may say with propriety that the two 
distinguished British statesmen who 
were his Majesty’s Chief Foreign Secre- 
taries during this period showed a spirit 
in their dealings with the United States 
Government that put the whole English- 
speaking world in their debt; and I am 
sure that they would say the same for the 
Government of the United States. 


Mutual Knowledge 


But while, fortunately, our two Gov- 
ernments may be fully trusted to bind us 
together, Governments come and Gov- 
ernments go. Far more important than 
any particular Government is the temper 
and action of public opinion in free coun- 
tries such as ours. The complete and 
permanent union in all large aims of our 
two nations, generation after generation, 
must, therefore, rest on the broad base 
of a friendly and informed public opinion 
in both countries. If this argument be 
sound it leads us—every one of us—to a 
high duty. The lasting friendship of 
two democratic nations must rest on the 
sympathetic knowledge that the people 
of each nation have of the other—even 
upon the personal friendships of large 
numbers of people one with another. 
Personal friendships make a friendly 
public opinion. It is, therefore, the high- 
est political duty that Britons and Amer- 
icans can have to build up personal 
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knowledge of one another and personal 
friendships. 


[Here Mr. Page urged the use of new 
textbooks in the schools of both England 
and America—simple and _ interesting 
books that should teach the youth of 
each nation to appreciate the qualities 
of the other. He concluded:] 


Most valuable of all the activities that 
lead to a permanent sympathy is our 
present fellowship in war. American 
fighting units are come and very many 
more will come. They all work side by 
side with your men and with the French. 
And most of these, of course, are young 
men, and, like your young men, the 
flower of our race. Now these are form- 
ing companionships that nothing can 
sever. Men who go forth to die together, 
if fate so will it, understand one another 
as long as they survive. Beside the com- 
radeship of arms, formed where death 
comes swift and frequently, other com- 
panionships seem weak. For men’s 
naked souls are then bared to one an- 
other. In this extremest trial that man 
ever underwent anywhere at any time 
the high emotions and the guns are at 
work; everything else of life is still or 
pushed out of consciousness. And men 
who come together then are forever in- 
separable. Already there’s many a cor- 
ner of a foreign land that is forever 
England; and presently there’ll be many 
a corner of a foreign land that is an 
American grave also. 

Those that die and those that live will 
hereafter alike so bind our two peoples 
in mutual understanding that any dis- 
turber of that understanding will but 
play the poor part of a sacrilegious 
fool. 


A New Covenant Between the Great 
English-Speaking Nations 


This noteworthy editorial article ap- 
peared in The London Telegraph on Aug. 
16, 1917, under the title, “A New Cove- 
nant”: 


OR the first time in history, a 
body of American troops marched 
through the streets of London yes- 

terday. They made their way to Buck- 
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ingham Palace, where King George re- 
ceived the salute; they were greeted by 
‘the Prime Minister and other members 
of the War Cabinet, a meeting of that 
body being adjourned for the purpose, 
and they were acclaimed by thousands of 
sightseers, representing not merely the 
capital of the empire, but the empire 
itself. If ever there was an imperial city, 
it is the London of today, with Canadian, 
Australian, New Zealand, South African, 
and other oversea troops thronging its 
streets, enjoying leave from the rigors 
of duty, and in our midst a score and 
more official representatives of the great 
dominions. London has become the nerve 
centre of a vast organization which draws 
its- strength from every sea and every 
clime, and finds its inspiration in the 
confidence that, as a result of this war, 
the cause of freedom will be firmly es- 
tablished. It was this London, with a 
sprinkling of Belgian, French, and Ital- 
ian residents, which yesterday cheered 
the advance guard of the great Amer- 
ican Army. 

The scenes presented during the march 
of these fine, muscular, athletic men 
from the other side of the Atlantic— 
typical of American manhood—must con- 
vince their fellow-countrymen that the 
significance of their intervention in this 
titanic struggle is fully realized. Wash- 
ington once declared, with all that pride 
which distinguished him, even though 
realizing that he was merely “a mem- 
ber of an infant empire,” that “these 
United States shall one day have a weight 
in the scale of Europe.” That day has 
dawned; the new expansion was made 
evident in the streets of London yester- 
day, when citizens of the dominions, in 
unison with representatives of these isl- 
ands, raised their voices to welcome the 
valiant soldiers who in no long time will 
be fighting under “Old Glory” on the 
battlefields of the Continent. 

What did it all mean? The Monroe 
Doctrine, which was framed to protect 
the peoples of the New World from the 
evils pressing down the Old, has been 
superseded, or rather extended; the sol- 
diers whom we greeted yesterday with 
sincere appreciation and admiration rep- 
resent a new principle—the unity of the 
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English-speaking world in defense of the 
inalienable rights which the common fore- 
fathers of the two races handed down to 
their successors as a priceless heritage. 
The American soldiers were the outward 
and visible sign of a new covenant. 


Mr. Gerard has revealed the violent di- 
vision of opinion which occurred in Ger- 
many last Spring as to the importance 
of American intervention. When the 
submarine issue was being discussed, the 
apostles of organized force, Marshal von 
Hindenburg, Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, 
and their entourages professed a con- 
tempt for the United States—a mere 
democracy. Dr. Bethmann Hollweg and 
a few civilians were doubtful whether 
piracy was worth the risk it involved. 
As we have long known, the hesitations 
of the latter were swept aside; the sub- 
marine was accepted as “offering the 
best and only means of a speedy, vic- 
torious ending of the war.” In three 
months, at the latest, it was declared, 
England would be suing for peace; the 
other allies would be left without sup- 
port to collapse; and the dreaded fourth 
Winter campaign, which the Germans 
were determined, if possible, to avoid, 
need not be faced. In those circum- 
stances what the United States, unpre- 
pared to use her power in a European 
struggle, said or did was of little conse- 
quence. She had a fleet, it was true, 
but her army was even smaller than the 
“contemptible British Army”; her peo- 
ple were undisciplined, and would refuse 
to bear the military yoke which the 
British had accepted. In that way the 
Germans, in desperate straits, consoled 
themselves. 


The awakening has begun. General 
Pershing and the fine body of officers 
and men under his orders in France are 
working the conversion; the march 
through London yesterday will assist the 
movement; those thirty-two great train- 
ing camps in the United States, each 
bearing the name of a military hero of 
the American people—Lee, Sherman, 
Jackson, Grant, Sheridan, Funston, Mc- 
Clellan, MacArthur, Cody, and others— 
will complete the work. The foundations 
are being laid in the deep-rooted senti- 
ments of the American people of a great 
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OF RUSSIA AS A PRISONER 


Nikolai Romanoff Photographed in the Grounds of the Palace at 
Tsarskoe Selo, Where He Was a Prisoner Before Being Sent to Siberia 
(Central News Photo) 





RUSSIAN GIRL SOLDIERS 


Girls With €lose-Cropped Hair Who Joined the “ Battalion of Death” 
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Caps Being Distributed to the Girl Soldiers 
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national army. Do the Germans wonder 
what its strength will be? They will 
learn—they have already learned—that 
two million men are to be placed in the 
field. Are they curious as to the fight- 
ing value of those troops? Could they 
have seen the soldiers who were ac- 
claimed in London yesterday they would 
have gained some conception of the char- 
acter of this new force which, in due 
course, in spite of piracy, will cross the 
Atlantic. The submarine, instead of 
proving their salvation, will be their un- 
doing, bringing to nothing all those 
dreams of dominion by land and sea in 
which, a little over three years ago, they 
freely indulged. 

Over sixty years ago Mazzini looked 
to the United States to save Europe; he 
thought he heard a voice from the other 
side of the water declaring, “ We will 
no longer give Cain’s answer to God, 
Who has made us free; we will not allow 
foreign armies to suppress the aspira- 
tions which we hold sacred, the ideas 
which may enlighten us. Let every peo- 
ple be free to live its own life. To main- 
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tain this liberty, we are ready to inter- 
vene by word of mouth—if need be, by 
the sword.” Those hopes were not ful- 
filled in his experience. But, though he 
could not fix the hour or day of their 
realization, he had the vision. “ There 
is something great in this idea of an 
Anglo-American alliance. * * * The 
laying of the first stone of that religious 
temple of humanity which we all foresee 
is a labor well worthy the co-operation 
of the two worlds.” The soldiers who 
marched through London were heralds 
proclaiming by their presence and mar- 
tial bearing that, in the fine words of 
Julia Ward Howe’s Battle Hymn: 

He is trampling out the vintage where the 

grapes of wrath are stored; 

He has loosed the fateful lightning of his 

terrible, swift sword. 

The Germans, unconsciously employ- 
ing the submarine as the agent of world 
destiny, are drawing the civilized peo- 
ples of the world within a union the 
members of which have sworn that Prus- 
sianism, and all that it represents. of 
misery, servitude, suffering, and death, 
shall be crushed. 


A War Sermon in Westminster Abbey 
By the Archbishop of Canterbury 


London’s principal religious service at the opening of the fourth year of war was held 
in Westminster Abbey, and was attended by the King. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Most Rev. Randall Thomas Davidson, preached from the text, ‘‘ Seeing we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses * * * let us run with patience the race that is 


” 


set before us, 
on Aug. 2, 1914, the Primate said: 


HHREE years ago! It seems like ten. 
Some of us find it hardly possible to 
“think ourselves back” into the pre- 

war days or revivify in vision the sunny 
homes, the radiant hopes that then were 
ours. Then came the first weeks and 
months of war. To most people it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to feel 
again the glowing impulse which throbbed 
in every fibre of British manhood as we 
gave ourselves in serious purpose to the 
high emprise whereto, as we unhesitat- 
ingly believed then—as we unswervingly 
believe still—we were called by every 
obligation to which an honorable man 
must rise. We are no more doubtful of 


(Hebrews xii., I.) Recalling the fact that he had stood in the same pulpit 


it now than we were in those August 
weeks three years ago, but the long, long 
strain does tell upon nerve and muscle; 
and a stiffened upper lip and a sternly 
firm endurance must in some measure 
replace the comparative buoyancy and 
spring with which in those first eager 
days we deliberately faced the dread 
ordeal of a vast world war. At this 
anniversary time we pause and take stock 
of the three years’ outcome. Face it 
squarely at its grimmest and its saddest; 
try to belittle nothing, to exaggerate 
nothing. 

Is it all worth while? Does the issue 
which shone out so clearly in those first 
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days hold good? If we could have fore- 
seen in all their wide ghastliness these 
three years of human strife and devas- 
tation, should we have acted as we did? 
Would we reverse it now if we could? 
Ask that question up and down the land 
and the answer from almost every 
thoughtful man and woman would roll 
back overwhelmingly: “ We were right 
then. We are right now.” Horrible as 
it all is, and was, we could do no other. 
And yet, God knoweth, it is not quite 
easy to keep the earlier, the more sharp- 
ly cut issue clear and pure and uncon- 
fused. So much has happened to blur 
and besmirch it. We are very human, 
and in fields so vast and in conditions so 
unlooked for there has been abundant 
room for mistake or for vacillation; for 
weakness or for cross-counsels; for rash 
experiment or for overcaution. Human 
passion and _ vengefulness, righteous 
wrath, and sometimes unrighteous wrath, 
have flared up. The picture has lost 
the cleanness of its first color, and has 
become scratched and blotched. Yet 
there the plain facts are, if we look for 
them and get back to them. There did 
come an issue in the world’s story, and 
we could not and did not evade it. That 
definite issue of “right and wrong,” of 
honor and dishonor, has been no whit 
impaired, and through the confusion we 
can get back to it if we will. So getting 
back to it, as it is well we should, we 
find ourselves in touch with what is 
highest and purest in our country’s his- 
tory, and the knowledge nerves us to the 
patience which is so difficult and yet so 
necessary now. 

My friends, can we not, in this build- 
ing, of all places in our land, transfer 
that injunction straight and plainly to 
ourselves? Respice—Circumspice. Here 
beneath our feet lie the bones of scores 
of the men who, in nine centuries of 
change and chance, have upheld in and 
for our country, high witness to the prin- 
cip'e of loyalty to truth, of stainless 
honor, of dauntless courage, of tireless 
patience... Their forms look down on us 
in marble from the walls. Their example 
—the example of that cloud of witnesses 
—is at once a reassurance and an in- 
spiration to the weakest hearted and the 
most wayward of us all. There is no 


epoch, there is scarcely a great episode; 
in English history but has its repre- 
sentative among these great witnesses. 
In this transept, to quote Macaulay’s 
stirring words, “Chatham seems still, 
with eagle face and outstretched arm, to 
bid England be of good cheer.” Over the 
western door his yet more illustrious son 
seems once again to “ pour forth the lofty 
language of inextinguishable hope.” So 
we might run on. Take modern times 
only, Johnson, Wilberforce, Gladstone, 
Salisbury, and many more have each of 
them a message for today. And their 


‘ witness, after all, is one. 


And now upon us, the men and women 
of this generation in the world’s life, 
the duty, the privilege has at a 
supreme crisis been laid of uphold- 
ing, on our country’s, our empire’s 
part, the principles of good faith and 


‘honor; and, as it seems to us, of lib- 


erty and of ultimate peace. We are 
not alone. Our great allies have, in 
their own way and with us, the same 
grave task to fulfill. Notably we thank 
God for the incoming on our side of the 
great Republic of the Western World. 
That fellowship, arriving when it did, is 
the surest human witness that could be 
borne to the greatness of our cause. It 
knits a strong and sacred bond which is 
to outlast these tempestuous years and 
to weld our peoples in imperishable 
brotherliness of service for the welfare 
of the world. 

To us, then, is intrusted a great, a 
consecrated task. How are we going to 
do it? Only the merest handful among 
the people of a great country have the 
opportunity of showing what we call 
heroism in its large, conspicuous sense. 
Nay, it is the veriest handful even in the 
fleets upon the sea and the armies in the 
field. But the power of witness and the 
power of patience belong emphatically 
to us all; the power in each man of wit- 
ness to something, to some cause, per- 
haps to some one that he feels to be 
higher than himself. 

To those men among the shell-swept 
trenches or on the black and hissing sea 
the call comes. It has perhaps no special 
peremptoriness from one hour to an- 
other. But it is there. It rings out and 
rings on, in ears that are open to it, and 











for answering it aright those men need 
not courage only, but the more difficult 
thing—patience, cheery patience in face 
of hourly dangers and discomforts, per- 
haps for days or weeks on end, and then, 
when the actual moment is reached, the 
flash and rush of dauntless bravery. It 
has been a revelation to us all. It bids 
us revise our estimate of many whom we 
knew and loved, nay, it bids us revise 
our estimate of what we all of us can do. 
As a keen thinker wrote a few weeks 
ago, “ It changes the whole aspect of the 
world, even to a man whose life is ad- 
vanced and his character somewhat set, 
when the men who were his intimate 
friends are proved to have had in them, 
not merely the ordinary virtues and 
pleasantnesses of common life, but some- 
thing high and resplendent which one 
associates with the stories of old saints 
or heroes—still more when there is 
burned into him the unforgettable knowl- 
edge that men whom he loved have died 
for him.” 

The thoughts and prayers and thanks- 
givings of not a few of us are cen- 
tred upon some unobtrusive, perhaps un- 
known, grave on the banks of the Yser 
or the Somme, or under the cliffs of Gal- 
lipoli, and the proudly sad thanksgiving 
that we offer breathes fellowship and 
hope. “Seeing that we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
let us—us too—run with patience.” We, 
too, can. We will. 

“With patience.” Am I not speaking 
the mind of every one of us if I say that 
is just what we find hardest? The hor- 
ribleness of growing accustomed week 
after week, month after month, for three 
long years, to the sad sights and sounds 
and tidings of the same dread tramp and 
toll and tribute of persistent war—O 
God! we exclaim, that the veriest cata- 
clvsm of battle might come if only it 
meant the end, and if only the victory 
for which we pray and agonize were won. 

There lies our test. It is to steel us 
to the long patience that we need the help 
of the cloud of witnesses. They witness, 
to what? To Him Whose ways are not 
as our ways, and Who gives the power 
to endure as well as the power to strike. 
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They did witness, they do witness, to 
that. They have proved it true. We 
believe, with every fibre of our being, 
that there is in these mighty things a 
right and a wrong. We have a cause 
given us to uphold, and—if we may rev- 
erently borrow a very sacred phrase— 
we are “straitened until it be accom- 
plished.” Meantime, every offering of 
what we are or have, every output of 
self-denial for others’ sake, every setting 
aside of personal likings, or interest, or 
gain on behalf of what is given us,.as a 
people, to do is, in St. Paul’s words, our 
“reasonable service,” our service delib- 
erately rendered for what, in our souls, 
we believe to be for truth and liberty 
among men. There is something in the 
heart of each one of us which answers 
to that call. There is an “inner man” 
which lies ready for any summons, any 
offering which may be asked of it. It is 
often untested, unemployed, because of 
our hard inattention to the voice of con- 
science, which is in truth the Voice of 
God: 

I have a temple I do not 

Visit, a heart I have forgot; 

A self that I have never met, 

A secret shrine—and yet, and yet— 


This sanctuary of my soul 

Unwitting I keep white and whole, 
Unlatched and lit, if Thou shouldst care 
To enter or to tarry there. 


With parted lips and outstretched hands 
And listening ears Thy servant stands; 
Call Thou early, call Thou late, 

To Thy great service dedicate. 

“To Thy great service dedicate.” That 
lifts our thoughts and prayers away 
from present strifes and battlings, and 
swings us out into the larger vision of 
what is to be the outcome of it all. It 
is to that ultimate issue that we are 
really “ dedicate.” The three years have 
cost us much. They have perhaps taught 
us even more. We have seen, we do see, 
not perils only, but failures and weak- 
nesses and sins, which, in the rush of 
new conditions and in the perplexities of 
untried paths, have too easily beset us. 
We Christians belong here and now to a 
city which hath foundations deeper than 
those of earthly kingdoms—a city whose 


* Builder and Maker is God. 





Italian Army’s Spring Offensive 


Official Narrative of Operations of General 


Cadorna’s Forces From March to June, 1917 


HE following account of the opera- 
tions of the Royal Italian Army 
under General Luigi Cadorna on 
the various Alpine fronts has been 

issued by the Italian General Staff at 
General Headquarters: 


The long period of inactivity in war opera- 
tions, imposed by the Winter and protracted 
to the end of April by the inclemency of the 
weather, was a period of fruitful preparation 
for the army. The higher military authori- 
ties, seconded by the firm support of the 
Government and with the entire energies of 
the nation at their disposal, directed their 
attention to further development in the or- 
ganization of the army, enlarging and 
strengthening its units. The supply service 
was perfected and every effort was made to 
insure an incessant production of all kinds 
of war material and to adapting the most 
recent scientific inventions to the actual sys- 
tem of warfare. 

New regiments were formed and grouped 
under higher units organically complete in 
their subsidiary services. Powerful artillery 
was cast and distributed. The number of 
machine guns was largely increased. At the 
same time the intensified production of am- 
munition enabled the staff to create large 
stocks of reserve, so indispensable for carry- 
ing out effectively any offensive action on a 
large scale and for having to resist an event- 
ual strong offensive on the part of the 
enemy. 

The engineer corp service was greatly in- 
creased, as also the production of technical 
appliances of warfare, of which, as the pres- 
ent war has proved, an army cannot be too 
freely supplied. 

Aviation was greatly developed. The out- 
put of machines was intensified and every- 
thing was done to render them more power- 
ful, so that this arm, which had given such 
brilliant results, might be able to carry out 
offensive and_ reconnoitring work with 
greater facility. 

With these various forms of activity, so dif- 
ferent taken singly but co-ordinated with one 
aim in view, the Italian Army, war-hardened 
by experience and encouraged by the results 
of the past, prepared to face its third Spring 
in war. 

Battle on the Julian Front 


Toward the end of Winter the General 
Staff, being aware of a big concentration of 
Austro-German forces on the Trentino front, 
a sure sign of a coming offensive action, had 


already organized every means for adequate- 
ly meeting the situation, and was conscien- 
tiously able to address words of faith and 
strength to the nation. But, as at the begin- 
ning of April the enemy’s preparations were 
seen to be slackening, the General Staff de- 
cided to take the initiative in the operation. 

The plans of the General Staff for the 
Spring offensive were as follows: First of 
all, to engage the enemy on all the front 
from Tolmino tq the sea in an intense artil- 
lery action, which would leave him doubtful 
as to the real direction of the decisive at- 
tacks; then to attack on the right wing to 
the north of Gorizia, and, lastly, to strike 
cut oa the Carso.” 

On the Trentino front a big array of forces 
and artillery, ready for an offensive, had 
placei the Italians in the position of being 
able to face an attack of the enemy, had the 
interrupted preparations for his offensive 
been resumed. 


Attack on the Middle Isonzo 


The first phase of the action, the objective 
of which was the heights to the left of the 
Isonzo from Globna to the Salcano defile, was 
intrusted to the General Staff of the Gorizia 
Army. This operation was to be carried out 
by means of a heavy frontal attack on the 
massif mentioned, supported on the right by 
a strong assault on the Gorizia hills and 
masked on the left by a demonstrative ac- 
tion, including the fording of the Isonzo, be- 
tween Loga and Bodrez, as a menace to the 
rear of the Austrian positions on the Ban- 
sizza-S. Spirito Plateau. 

A vigorous demonstrative action, which was 
to contribute to the success, had to be ef- 
fected by the Third Army on the southern 
edge of the Carso. 

The operations were begun on May 12 with 
careful artillery preparation. 

The bombardment reached its maximum in- 
tensity and violence on the morning of May 
14. About midday the Italian infantry began 
their advance from Plava and Gorizia. Dur- 
ing the first assault Hill 383, east of Plava, 
(Poggio Montanari,) was carried by the 
Udine Brigade (Ninety-fifth and Ninety-sixth 
Infantry Regiments,) while the Firenze Bri- 
gade, (127th and 128th Infantry Regiments,) 
braving with magnificent valor the terrible 
fire of the enemy, succeeded in reaching the 
spur of Hill 535 on Mount Cucco. At the 
same time the Avellino Brigade (231st and 
232d Infantry Regiments) with great élan 
rushed the Zagora barrier, partially occupy- 
ing the strong points of Zagomila; the 230th 
Infantry (Campobasso Brigade) climbed the 
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slopes of Mount Santo, and by evening pene- 
trated the convent thereon; and to the east of 
Gorizia the Messina Brigade (Ninety-third 
and Ninety-fourth Regiments) carried the 
strongly fortified Hill 174, north of Tivoli. 

On the other portions of the front the pres- 
sure was strong, but met everywhere by the 
stubborn resistance of the enemy, who forced 
the Italian troops to engage in a heavy 
struggle. 


Forcing a River Passage 


During the night of the 15th a detachment 
of two battalions (Thirty-seventh ‘‘ Bersa- 
glieri’’ and the Cervino ‘‘ Alpini’’) and sub- 
sidiary parties surprised the Austrians com- 
pletely, forced the passage across the Isonzo 
between Loga and Bodrez, organizing them- 
selves in an improvised bridgehead to the left 
of the river. 

At dawn on the 15th the attack on the 
heights was continued with renewed vigor. 
In this way the summit 611 on Mount Cucco 
and Hill 524 on the Vodice were carried, in 
the face of most violent attacks of the Aus- 
trians, who also stormed Hill 174, but in- 
effectually. 

As the occupation on Mount Santo could 
not be maintained, the Italians had to with- 
draw their lines to a position under the 
summit. 

The days following, until the 22d, may be 
considered as being devoted to the organiza- 
tion and the consolidation of the conquests 
begun on the 14th and 15th. They were days 
of fighting of unheard of violence and of un- 
dying glory for the Italian troops. Subject 
te most furious fire and numberless counter- 
attacks, the positions reached were extended. 
The success was increased by the occupation 
of Hill 368, (east of Plava,) the hamlets 
Globna and Palliova, and a firm hold was 
obtained on the whole mountainous ridge 
which, culminating in Mount Cucco, sepa- 
rates the Isonzo from the deep valley which 
branches out in front of Anhovo. Some ad- 
vantageous points were reached on Hill 126 
at Grazigna, (east of Gorizia.) 

Once the demonstrative manoeuvre had 
been accomplished, the bridgehead of Bodrez 
was abandoned on the 18th; the withdrawal 
was carried out by surprise as the occupation 
had been, though the enemy, alarmed, had 
already brought numerous battalions against 
the small Italian detachment. 

While the operations on the Isonzo heights 
were taking place, the demonstrative action 
further south, on the outskirts of the Carso, 
intrusted to the Third Army, was being car- 
ried out. 

For several consecutive days the enemy 
was closely engaged and the Italian troops 
were even able to progress temporarily north- 
east of Dosso Faiti and on Hill 126, south of 
Vippacco. 

Altogether these days secured for the Ital- 
ians the possession of most of the rocky bas- 
tion of Mount Cucco and Mount Santo, be- 
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yond the Isonzo, and allowed them to ad- 
vance their lines from Hill 363, over the east- 
ern versant of Mount Cucco, over Hills 592 
and 652 on the Vodice, on the saddle of Hill 
503, and from this point to the western slopes 
of Mount Santo as far as the old line facing 
on the Isonzo the spur of S. Valentino. 

The success of this first stage of the Ital- 
ian offensive was crowned by the taking of 
7,113 prisoners, including 163 officers, 18 
guns, a great number of bomb-throwers and 
machine guns, and a large quantity of war 
material. 


The Austrian Diversion 


No sooner had the Italian attack on the 
heights to the left of the Isonzo become 
delineated than the Austrians attempted a 
diversion on the Trentino front to lighten the 
pressure of the Italians and misguide their 
attention. 

The action was carried out from May 19 to 
22 by means of most violent concentration of 
fire on the Italian positions in Val Sugana 
and on the Asiago Plateau and several in- 
fantry attacks to the west of Lake Garda 
and in the Adige Valley. 

During the night of the 21st the “ Dente del 
Pasubio” (the Tooth of the Pasubio) was 
attacked in force, but the Austrians were re- 
pulsed with severe losses. Another furious 
attack was delivered on the 22d with big 
forces on the Italian positions on the Piccolo 
Colbricon in Travignolo Valley. This attack, 
after a small initial success, ended in the 
complete rout of the Austrians, who left a 
good number of prisoners in the hands of the 
Italians and hundreds of dead in front of the 
latter’s defenses. 


On the Carso Plateau 


‘The attempts to divert the attention of the 
Italians had no other effect for the Austrians 
than that of causing themselves new losses 
without succeeding in modifying the decision 
of the Italian General Staff, who, as soon as 
preparations were completed, ordered the sec- 
ond phase of the action to be begun on the 
Carso. 

On May 23, from 6 A. M. to 4 P. M., all the 
artillery of the Third Army shelled with 
great violence the enemy’s positions, which 
had been partially destroyed by previous 
bombardments and always kept under fire 
to prevent their being put into working order 
again. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon the in- 
fantry began the attack. 

On the left wing, according to the plans of 
the General Staff, the action, though it was 
to be only demonstrative, was conducted with 
great firmness and skill, and the not easy 
task was carried out by engaging the Aus- 
trians east of Mount Vucognacco, on Hills 
3878 and 363, and in the neighborhood of Cas- 
tagnavizza. 

The troops at the centre and on the right 
carried the Austrian intrenchments close to 
the Italian lines, the Bologna Brigade (Thir- 
ty-ninth and Fortieth Regiments) meanwhile 
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spreading out in the sector south of the 
Castagnavizza-Boscomalo road, and, going 
round the last-named village to the south- 
west, they advanced past Lucati and captured 
Jamiano, Hills 92, 97, 77, 58, Bagni, (east of 
the Adria Works,) and Hill 21. 

One hundred and thirty airplanes, includ- 
ing a group of the Royal Navy seapianes, 
took part in the battle. 

The Austrians, who at first had replied very 
weakly to the destructive fire of the Italians, 
reserving all the force of their artillery to 
stop the attack of the infantry, were sur- 
prised by the rapid advance, and only toward 
evening began a violent reaction with per- 
sistent counterattacks and heavy bombard- 
ments. But the Italians gained the day, as is 
proved by the number of prisoners captured 
—over 9,000, including 300 officers. 


Monitors Take a Hand 


The battle was furiously resumed the next 
day (May 24) and extended to the sea, two 
monitors shelling the Austrian positions on 
the coast. The left of the Third Army con- 
tinued to act as a pivot, exerting great pres- 
sure on the Austrians and meeting their 
counterattacks with the Barletta Brigade, 
(137th and 138th Regiments,) while the centre 
prosecuted the operation of isolating and 
capturing the Boscomalo salient, and suc- 
ceeded with the Padova Brigade (117th and 
118th Regiments) and Mantova Brigade 
(113th and 114th Regiments) in reaching the 
slopes of Hills 235 and 241, in the vicinity of 
Fornaza, and in pushing forward toward Hill 
219, northeast of Komarje. The right wing— 
Bergamo Brigade, (25th and 26th Regiments,) 
Toscana Brigade, (77th and 78th Regiments,) 
Arezzo Brigade, (225th and 226th Regiments,) 
and the Second Bersaglieri Brigade, (7th and 
Sth Regiments)—continuing the frontal attack 
brilliantly begun the day before, reached and 
closed on the enemy line at Flondar. 


On the 25th, while the left wing, fulfilling 
its task, provoked a heavy barrage fire and 
succeeded also in carrying some elements of 
the Austrian trenches, the centre completed 
the capture of the Boscomalo salient and 
reached the following line approximately— 
Hill 202, southeast of Boscomalo, to Hill 251, 
south of Castagnavizza, and the right wing 
(Seventh Army Corps) broke through the 
Flondar line about south of the Jamiano- 
Brestovizza road, some detachments being 
pushed forward as far as the heights between 
Flondar-Medeazza and S.. Giovanni. 

The attempts of the enemy to arrest the 
advance were on this day and on the follow- 
ing ones desperate—most violent shelling, 
counterattacks in force without consideration 
for losses, and bombardments by airplanes 
flying very low—but the Italian advance pro- 
ceeded vigorously. 

On the 26th of May, while the left wing, 
overstepping by its impetus the mandate re- 
ceived, maintained for some time a position 


beyond the village of Castagnavizza, the cen- 
tre completed the occupation of Hill 241 and 
went forward on Hill 219, and the right wing 
advanced on the hills west of Medeazza and 
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THE ISONZO FRONT, WHERE ITALY IS FIGHTING 
FOR TRIESTE 


reached the mouth of the Timavo River. 
On the 27th, fighting slackened on the left; 
at the centre the Italians still advanced, 
completing the occupation of Hill 219, (For- 
naza,)* while the right wing occupied the 
trenches east of Komarje and the village of 
S. Giovanni. 

On the 28th some parties of the Forty-fifth 
Division, to the extreme right, went beyond 
the Timavo as far as Hill 28, but, however, 
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they were not able to maintain themselves 
there. 

On the succeeding days, until the 31st, the 
positions captured were extended, rectified, 
and strengthened under the protection of the 
artillery, which neutralized the Austrian fire 
concentrated on these positions. 


Vigorous Counterattacks 


While the Italian manoeuvre was becoming 
manifest on the Carso and the action bid fair 
to be heavy, the Austrians attempted with 
every means to distract the Italian forces and 
diminish the pressure on his part of the front 
by redoubling their counterattacks on the posi- 
tions, left of the Isonzo, which had been cap- 
tured during the first phase of the battle by 
the Second Army Corps. The efforts of the 
Austrians were mainly directed against the 
Vodice, their object being to retake it in or- 
der to justify the official silence as to its 
having been lost and on account of the par- 
ticular importance of its position with regard 
to Mount Santo. 

The attacks of the Austrians were met with 
as much vigor by the Italian troops, for in 
order to contribute to the action on the Carso 
and to systemize their own position as was 
necessary, they also engaged between the 
23d and the 27th in a series of fights, some 
very furious, in the area of Hill 363, Vodice, 
Mount Santo, Hill 126, slopes of S. Marco. 
This fighing had the effect of considerably 
bettering the position of the Italians on the 
slopes of Hill 363 and on the eastern versant 
of the Vodice and somewhat on the northern 
slopes of Mount S. Marco, (the area com- 
prised was Hill 174 east, Diruta House, Du 
Pini House, Dosso del Palo.) 

The most furious fighting which took place 
in these days was, on the 24th, during the 
Austrian attacks on the Italian lines from 
Hill 365 (Plava) to the Vodice, at Tivoli, at 
Grazigna, and on the Faiti; on the 25th, 
again on Hill 174 (Tivoli) and on the Vodice; 
on the 26th, at the head of the Palliova Val- 
ley; and on the 27th on Hill 126, east of 
Grazigna. 

On the 28th the Austrians, employing big 
forces, were able to reach the summit of the 
Vodice, but were at once driven back. On 
the same day they again attacked Hills 126 
and 127, but without success. On the 29th 
and 3ist three consecutive attacks were re- 
pulsed by the Fifty-third Division. 

The persistency of these attacks, the con- 
siderable number of forces employed by the 
Austrians, and the intense movement of 
troops in the rear, all go to prove that the 
manoeuvre of the Gorizia Army was suc- 
cessful in drawing the Austrians toward it, 
thus favoring the operations taking place on 
the Carso. 

The tangible results of the second phase of 
the battle were 16,568 prisoners, including 441 
officers, 20 guns, a large number of ma- 
chine guns and trench mortars. The Italian 
line from Castagnavizza to the sea was ad- 
vanced from one to four kilometers, and a 






threatening and formidable series of Aus- 
trian intrenchments were destroyed, thus 
leaving more breathing room for the future 
operations of the Italians. 

The total number of prisoners taken from 
the 14th to the 28th was 23,681, including=604 
officers; 38 guns, including 13 of medium 
calibre, 148 machine guns, 27 trench mortars, 
besides a considerable quantity of rifles and 
war material. 


The Austrian Counteroffensive 


There is no doubt that the Austrians, fore- 
seeing the Italian offensive or intending to 
carry one out themselves, had taken advan- 
tage of the favorable situation on the Rus- 
sian front and ordered a concentration of 
troops and war material behind their lines 
East of the Isonzo. 

The Italians during their offensive had had 
tangible proof of the presence of new Aus- 
trian artillery. As the reinforcements had 
arrived too late or in too limited a number 
to stop the Italian advance, the Austrians 
employed them in a counterattack, which was 
favored by their knowledge of the ground 
and by the fact that the Italian defenses in 
the new positions had not had time enough 
to be sufficiently consolidated. 

The big effort which the Austrians intended 
to make on the Carso was preceded by strong 
demonstrative actions. On the 1st of June, 
while a violent artillery fire was directed on 
the Faiti, infantry attacks were begun on 
Hills 174, (Tivoli,) 126, (Grazigna,) and 652, 
(Vodice.) On the 2d the bombardment of the 
Faiti became more violent, and on the 3d 
the fire was intensified along the whole front 
from Mount S. Marco to Flondar. The Ital- 
ian artillery replied effectively and held the 
infantry in check. 

On the 4th of June the Austrians began the 
general attack, between Mount S. Marco and 
the sea, which lasted without interruption 
for three days of hard struggle sustained by 
Italian troops in difficult conditions, on posi- 
tions still partly demolished by the previous 
actions or else recently captured and not yet 
organized enough for defensive purposes. 

The attack was at first temporarily suc- 
cessful on the Italian left, firmly held and 
violently repulsed in the centre, and on the 
right was at first held with difficulty, but 
afterward completely stopped. 

During the night of the 3d to 4th of June 
the new positions occupied by the Italians 
on the northern slopes of Mount S. Marco 
were violently attacked, and the Austrians 
succeeded in gaining a foothold, but a heavy 
ccunterattack at once dislodged them. The 
Austrians at dawn on the 4th penetrated the 
destroyed defenses on Dosso Faiti, but de- 
tachments of the Tevere Brigade (215th and 
216th Regiments) and the 251st Regiment, 
(Massa Carrara Brigade,) with a_ violent 
counterattack lasting all day, succeeded the 
same night in driving them back. 

The positions between Versic and Jamiano 
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were the scene of a struggle of extreme vio- 
lence. The troops of the Sixty-first Division, 
the gallant soldiers of the Grenadier Brigade 
of Sardegna, (First and Second Regiments,) 
the Siena, (Thirty-first and Thirty-second 
Regiments,) and Bari (139th and 140th Regi- 
ments) Brigades, engaging in frequent hand- 
to-hand struggles, by a stubborn defense and 
by delivering several counterattacks, suc- 
cedeed in getting the better of the enemy, 
who, suffering very severe losses, was forced 
to abandon the attack. 

These positions, the real key to the line 
reached during the recent offensive on the 
Carso, and which gloriously withstood wave 
after wave of furious enemy assaults, re- 
mained firmly in the possession of the 
Italians. 


Italians Retire, Fighting Fiercely 


To the right, south of Jamiano, where de- 
tachments pushed well forward had been 
obliged to halt, the Italian fire had come to 
a standstill. The position was not an ad- 
vantageous one from a tactical point of view, 
and the short time which elapsed between 
the Italian offensive and the Austrian action 
had not given the Italians the opportunity to 
modify these conditions to their advantage. 
It was therefore negessary to retire, not 
so much for the onset of the Austrians, as 
to withdraw the line from the destructive 
effects of the artillery. The ground aban- 
doned by the Italians was a strip from 200 
to 800 meters on a front of slightly more 
than two kilometers. It was the only ad- 
vantage gained in what the enemy intended 
to be a complete recovery from the reverse 
suffered during the second half of May. 
A further 585 prisoners, including thirty 
officers, were taken during this defensive 
fighting. 

The positive results of the Italian offensive 
during the Spring were conspicuous, as has 
been said, for the tactical objectives arrived 
at, and they were no less important for the 
damage inflicted on the Austrians. Besides 
the 24,260 prisoners, (including 634 officers,) 
it is calculated that at least 100,000 men 
were placed hors de combat. No obstacle and 
no force was able to arrest the Italian in- 
fantry, which fought tirelessly on difficult 
ground during continuous attacks and coun- 
terattacks for eighteen days without inter- 
ruption and without rest. 

The co-operation of siege, field, and moun- 
tain artillery was most effective. Some bat- 
teries did not hesitate to advance with the 
infantry to the line of fire. Ten British bat- 
teries of medium calibre and the Royal Navy 
artillery contributed most efficiently. The 
trench mortar batteries and* machine-gun 
companies greatly distinguished themselves, 
the former in destroying enemy entangle- 
ments and trenches, the latter in accompany- 
ing the infantry in the assaults and in stren- 
uously defending the positions attacked. 
Though the cavalry was not employed in its 
particular tactical task, it contributed largely 


with officers and soldiers to the forming of 
trench mortar batteries and machine-gun 
companies, paying its tribute of blood. The 
aviators, with great valor, did most useful 
reconnoitring and offensive work. All the 
special sections of the engineers distinguished 
themselves by working calmly under fire and 
fighting, when necessary, side by side with 
the infantry. The sappers, telegraphists, 
bridging, mining, and train companies, the 
balloon sections, and the aerial cableway 
sections all contributed to the success. Ex- 
cellent work was done by the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, Red Cross, and Military Or- 
der of Malta services and by the supply, 
motor-car, and railway services. 


Action on the Trentino Front 

The Austrians had not had time to recover 
from their reverse on the Isonzo when the 
energy of the Italian troops obliged them to 
defend themselves on the Asiago Plateau. 
Notwithstanding the advantage of their de- 
fensive positions, which nearly everywhere 
dominated the Italian ones, the Austrians 
were here obliged to constantly change the 
position of their troops to the points threat- 
ened by the intense bombardments and in- 
fantry raids of the Italians, who dealt them 
a series of reverses, which, according to re- 
liable information, had a demoralizing effect 
on their capacity for resistance, 

In the more southern part of the sector the 
Fifty-second Division, with its ‘‘ Alpini’ and 
** Bersaglieri ’’’ units and the Piemonte Bri- 
gade, (Third and Fourth Regiments,) in close 
co-operation with the artillery of all calibres, 
were gradually able to capture and hold 
against numberless counterattacks the Ag- 
nella Pass and the massif of Mount Ortigara, 
the summit of which is 2,105 meters (6,904 
feet) high, (June 10-19.) 

Altogether 1,500 prisoners, including 85 of- 
ficers, were captured. 

Besides these operations of strategic im- 
portance, many other minor tactical actions 
took place in various other parts of the 
front, and are the best proof of the fighting 
spirit of the Italian troops and their aptitude 
in overcoming the difficulties of mountain 
warfare, which requires besides high military 
qualities also patient and tiring work. In 
this way the successful explosion of a mine 
on the Colbricon permitted the Italians to 
extend their occupation, and repeated enemy 
counterattacks were repulsed, April 13, 14, 
and 18. On April 22 an advanced post was 
recaptured and most of the garrison made 
prisoner near the Tre Cime Shelter Hut, 
(Drei Zinnen Hiitte,) at the head of the 
Rienza. During the night of April 23 Aus- 
trian raids were repulsed on the Zugna, 
(Adige Valley,) in the Campovedil (High 
Cordevole) and Gabrie (west of Tolmino) 
areas, while an Italian detachment occupied 
by surprise an advance post near Castagna- 
vizza, capturing the defenders. 

An immense mine was exploded by the Aus- 
trians on the Piccolo Lagazuoi (Rio Coste- 
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ana) on the night of May 23, causing a big 
landslip, which, however, did but little dam- 
age, at once made good by the Italian de- 
fenses. 

The Italians, on their part, during the night 
of June 22, exploded a powerful mine under 
the Austrian positions on Hill 2668, on the 
southern edge of the Piccolo Legazuci/ de- 
stroying all the enemy garrison and estab- 
lishing themselves on the summit itself. 

During the second half of May and at the 
beginning of June some ‘ Alpini’’ parties, 
by boldly scaling the heights, succeeded in 
occupying several dominant points at the 
head of the Zebra Valley, (Ortler,) and on 
June 15, with the help of skiier sections, the 
Corno di Cavento, the key to the defense of 
the Fumo and Genova Valleys, was captured. 

Aerial Activity 

During this period of the offensive .the 
Italian airmen took a conspicuous part in 
brilliant air fighting, in patient and con- 
tinuous reconnoitring flights, and in success- 
ful bombing raids. 

Thirty-five Austrian machines were brought 
down in air fights or by anti-aircraft guns. 

Large quantities of explosives were several 
times dropped on the Austrian railway lines 
and on their points of assemblage at Volcia 
Draga, Rifemberga, Opcina, S. Daniele, (Bra- 
nizza,) S. Lucia, (Tolmino,) in the Adige 
and Brenta Valleys, and on the Asiago 
Plateau. 
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The Vipacco Valley, where Austrian troops 
and hutments were massed, and where there 
was intense convoy and artillery traffic, was 
bombed day and night by airships and air- 
planes with successful results. 

Veritable air battles took place on May 23 
over the Austrian lines at Medeazza and 
Flondar, and on June 19 during the fighting 
in the Mount Ortigara area. During these 
battles reconnoitring airplanes preceded in 
the vanguard to discover the enemy guns, 
the big battle-planes followed closely, drop- 
ping immense quantities of explosives on the 
enemy’s trenches, and even flying low enough 
to attack with their machine guns, while 
chasing-planes effectively carried out their 
work of protection by engaging the numerous 
enemy machines which attempted to repulse 
them. 

The Italian Army has thus victoriously 
entered on its third year of war, proving by 
its great increase in material and continued 
progress in organization that it is ably sec- 
onded by an incessant display of physical and 
moral energy on the part of the entire nation 
in arms, which, conscious of the value of the 
work done and of its own strength, has per- 
fect faith in the final victory. 


[The story of Italy’s Summer cam- 
paign of 1917 appears in the earlier 


pages of this issue of CURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE. ] 


July, 1914 


By EDWARD SHILLITO 


In that lost world always it is July, 
Always July that ends the peaceful times! 
Life snapped for us, when from the rain-cleansed sky 
. Fell soft the scent of limes. 


Still hangs that world, like kingdoms in the tales, 
Told in an Orient forest with quiv’ring breath, 
Where at a wizard’s nod all warm life fails, 
And there’s no life nor death. 


Sundered from us it shines: upon the brink 
Of precipice, cut sheer by giant hands, 

Above the chaos where we strive and sink, 
And rise again it stands. 


Lost world, no daring feet can scale those heights; 
No word of ours to life can quicken thee; 

Thy silver mornings—thy untroubled nights, 
Our eyes may never see. 


But always in the flood-tide of the year 
You, who were with us in that last July, 
Will cross to our new world; you we shall heer, 
And see you, till we die. 
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WHITE BOOK, containing the 
A Greco-Serbian Treaty, and docu- 
ments relating thereto and to the 
Germano-Bulgarian incursion into 
Eastern Macedonia, was distributed to 
the Deputies of the French Chamber on 
Aug. 17, 1917. 

The documents establish that there ex- 
isted an agreement between the Athens 
Government and the Central Powers. It 
first appears in a telegram from General 
Bairas to the General Staff, stating that 
a Bulgarian Major had a meeting with 
a Greek officer and declared that, in 
virtue of an agreement between General 
von Mackensen and the Athens Govern- 
ment, an occupation extending to two 
kilometers within the Greek frontier, 
provided it was a strategical necessity, 
was allowed at. any point, and that con- 
sequently the heights surrounding Le- 
chovo had been occupied. The following 
day General Yanakitsas, the Minister of 
War, telegraphed to the commander of 
the Kavalla Army Corps that it had only 
agreed that the Germano-Bulgarians 
could advance to the frontier line, but 
under no circumstances must doubt be 
cast on the Bulgarian officers’ good faith, 
hor should force be used, as the main- 
tenance of friendly relations was desired. 

Then comes a letter from Count von 
Mirbach, the German Minister, to M. 
Skouloudis, the Premier, stating that, in 
view of the movements of the Allies’ 
troops, the Germano-Bulgars were com- 
pelled to enter Greek territory in order 
to insure free transit through Rupel Pass. 
Count von Mirbach formally declared 
that this was a purely military necessity, 
that Greek sovereignty would be respect- 
ed, and that the population would be well 
treated. Similar assurances were given 
by M. Passaroff, the Bulgarian Minister. 


Charges Against Premier 
At this juncture M. Skouloudis sent 
protests to the Entente Powers, and it 
is charged that this was done to deceive 
them. A few days later M. Skouloudis 


Disclosures of King Constantine’s 
Relations With Germany 


made a statement to Parliament regard- 
ing the occupation of Rupel Pass, in 
which, it is charged, he misrepresented 
the facts. 

Another document is the following 
telegram from the Greek Minister in 
Berlin, addressed to M. Skouloudis: 

Have reason believe we must keep in 
view probability Germano-Bulgar ad- 
vance into Rupel Pass. 

Other documents from a German 
source certify the existence of an agree- 
ment regarding Fort Rupel, and furnish 
evidence of understandings with the 
Bulgars. 

Reports were received from Greek 
diplomatists and provincial authorities 
concerning Bulgarian atrocities against 
Greeks, with a view to the annihilation 
of the Greek element in Eastern Mace- 
donia, but these reports were shelved. 

The documents include a _ telegram 
from the Greek Minister at Bucharest to 
M. Gounaris, stating that he had been 
informed by a British colleague that, ac- 
cording to sure information, Germany 
had categorically assured the Sofia 
Government that Greek neutrality had 
been definitely insured, even in the event 
of a Bulgarian attack against Serbia. 
On receipt of this telegram M. Gounaris 
addressed a telegraphic circular to all 
Greek Legations, communicating the 
Bucharest telegram, and requesting them 
to state if an opportunity offered 
that a Bulgarian attack against Serbia 

could not leave Greece indifferent, and 

that the only result of a Turco-Bulgarian 
agreement would be the further cement- 
ing of the ties uniting those countries. 

M. Gounaris’s subsequent attitude 
showed that this telegram was issued for 
effect only, and was not acted upon. 


Telegram to the Kaiser 
Telegrams exchanged between the 
Kaiser and King’ Constantine when 
Great Britain declared war on Germany 
reveal the attitude of the King. Reply- 
ing to the Kaiser’s telegram recalling 
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reasons why Greece should stand by 
Germany’s side, King Constantine tele- 
graphed, through the Berlin Legation: 


The Emperor knows that my personal 
sympathies and political opinions draw 
me toward him, and I shall never forget 
that it is to him we owe Kavalla. After 
mature consideration, however, I fail to 
understand how I could serve his purpose 
by the immediate mobilization of my 
army. The Anglo-French fleets rule the 
Mediterranean, and would destroy our 
warships and merchant navy. They would 
occupy our islands and would prevent the 
concentration of my army, which can only 
be effected by sea, there being no rail- 
ways. Without being able to render him 
any service we would disappear from the 
map. : 

Consequently I am of opinion that cir- 
cumstances impose on us neutrality which 
can be profitable to him, considering that 
I engage not to harm his friends and my 
neighbors, so long as they do not harm 
our local Balkan interests. 


The Greek Minister in Berlin sent a 
dispatch to King Constantine, the prin- 
cipal passage in which is: “ Von Jagow 
has told me that he thinks the Emperor 
will understand the necessity expressed 
by your Majesty of maintaining neutral- 
ity for the present. Von Jagow repeated 
to me the advice he had formerly given, 
to come as speedily as possible to an un- 
derstanding with Sofia and Constantino- 
ple, adding that Serbia today constituted 
the ‘skin of the bear.’ ” 


New King’s Throne Speech 


An Athens dispatch of Aug. 4, 1917, 
gave the following text of the speech 
which the young King Alexander made 
from the throne after taking the oath 
to the Constitution in the Chamber of 
Deputies: 

It is with sincere joy that I address this 
first greeting to the representatives of the 
nation. You know the events’ which 
brought about some months ago the divis- 
ion of the Hellenic State, but the benevo- 
lent solicitude of the protecting powers 
of Greece succeeded, without sacrifices or 
an internal struggle, in reconstituting the 
national unity by the re-establishment of 
liberal institutions. The conditions upon 
which the transmission of the royal power 
was effected have clearly shown the path 
to be followed in the future. They render 
necessary the appeal to the national sov- 
ereignty, so as to revise and consolidate at 
the same time as the throne a form of 
government established on the basis de- 

manded by the popular will, to decide in 
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the most precise fashion the extent of the 
sovereign rights of the people as well as 
the extent of the royal authority as de- 
fined by the Constitution, by giving it 
the democratic character which is the 
desire of the dynasty. ‘* The royal power 
resides in the love of the people,’’ but for- 
eign events did not permit the immediate 
convocation of the National Assembly, 
and that is why, in order to inaugurate 
the new constitutional era which we are 
entering, we have repealed the decree 
which by a violation of the Constitution 
dissolved the Chamber, and have convoked 
this Chamber for its regular second ses- 
sion. 

Gentlemen, I am glad to inform you that 
my Government, faithful to national tra- 
dition, has already given its foreign pol- 
icy the orientation Approved by the peo- 
ple at the elections of May 31 and ratified 
by the Chamber. After two glorious wars 
Greece desired peace, of which she had 
great need, in order to retrieve her sacri- 
fices and to regain her strength with a 
view to reorganizing the State recently en- 
larged, and to render it capable of accom- 
plishing its great civilizing mission in the 
East. Greece was therefore grieved to 
see a new war break out which would re- 
sult in a general conflagration, setting 
against one another two worlds, two civ- 
ilizations, and two opposed conceptions of 
nationalities and of humanity. Indeed, it 
would have been sufficient for little 
Greece to remember her traditions, her 
history, and her duty in order not to 
hesitate spontaneously to offer her feeble 
forces to that group in the conflict whose 
war aim was to defend the rights of na- 
tionalities and the liberty of peoples. 


The Hereditary Enemy 


But more imperious obligations called 
Greece into the same camp, and she has 
therefore now adopted an attitude which 
duty and honor imposed upon her toward 
the brave and chivalrous ally—the defense 
of the rights of Hellenism and the debt 
of gratitude contracted for her original 
liberation and for the protection which 
she has always enjoyed. If it had been 
given to the entire nation to follow as soon 
as possible such a policy, it would more 
rapidly and more effectively have assured 
the defense of the country against the 
hereditary enemy. Part of the Greek 
Army has fortunately had occasion to 
prove at the front its value and morale 
by heroic acts, thanks to which Greece 
has been able to regain the esteem of the 
allied armies and foreign public opinion, 
and her prestige, until then so deeply 
sullied, and to avoid the national catas- 
trophes which were threatening her. The 
heroism and self-sacrifice of the troops 
at the front are a most happy augury 
for the ultimate fate of the struggle under- 
taken by united Greece, for they are evi- 
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dence of the fine pride and gallantry of 
the Hellenic Army. 

Faithful to this policy, my Government 
has already recalled the representatives 
of Greece from the capitals of the enemy 
countries. The first result of this policy 
has been the decision taken at the last 
conference in Paris to re-establish in its 
integrity the sovereignty of the State by 
the abolition of all the controls recently 
imposed, and by the evacuation of the 
Epirus and the other regions occupied by 
the Allies. Greece is justly proud to have 
found in this conference the same con- 
sideration as her powerful protectors and 
allies. My Government will submit to 
you the legislative measures necessitated 
by the needs of the war, convinced that 
it will have your whole support, but the 
country has other needs than these as the 
result of the existence of a state of 
war. * * * 

I appeal to your unanimous aid in study- 
ing the measures indicated in the present 
circumstances as regards the economical 
situation of the State and the country. 
Gentlemen, never has the country passed 
through a more serious period. Greece 
has to defend her territory against bar- 
barous aggressors. But if in the trials of 
the past Greece has been able, thanks to 
the civilizing strength of the morale of the 
race, to have overcome the conquerors 
and to rise free amidst the ruins, today 
it is quite a different matter. The present 
cataclysm will decide the definite fate of 
Helenism, which, if lost, will never be 
restored. I am convinced that to ac- 
complish the great and difficult task which 
the country has undertaken it will have 
assistance equal to the danger of which 
you are aware. I am also certain that 
the self-sacrifice of the Hellenic people 
will rise to the heights demanded by the 
struggle to which we have been called by 
the supreme care of our national defense, 
and for which I wish success by invoking 
the Divine assistance. 


Monarchy on Final Trial 


Premier Venizelos made a definite 
statement on Aug. 25 regarding the pos- 


sibility of a Greek republic. It was de- 
livered in the Chamber of Deputies at 
Athens, and was elicited by a speech of 
George Cafantaris, Chairman of the del- 
egation which recently visited America, 
who said he was deeply impressed with 
what he had observed of republican insti- 
tutions in the United States. He moved 
the Government’s draft of the reply to 
the throne speech, but closed with a 
strong expression in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a Greek republic. 


M. Venizelos promptly made a short 
declaration to the effect that the views 
of M. Cafantaris did not represent the 
Government’s position. He said he had 
often told the former King Constantine 
that the nations of the world were grad- 
ually approaching the idea of abolishing 
the institution of kingship and it depend- 
ed upon the existing Kings themselves to 
hasten or postpone this inevitable con- 
summation. Unfortunately, Constan- 


tine’s policy had been such as to deal a 
mortal blow to the idea of a monarchy, 
and many Greeks who formerly opposed 
a republic now admitted its advisability 
in principle, though he considered it still 


premature. 

“The Government, nevertheless,” con- 
tinued the Premier, “is of the opinion 
that it is our duty to give the monarchy 
another trial. This, of course, is a final 
trial, but I am sure that the Greek people 
and the coming Constituent Assembly 
will be disposed to render possible the 
continuation of our present system of 
democracy presided over by a King.” 

This statement was received with pro- 
longed applause, as clearly defining the 
Government’s position on the recent 
growing tendency toward a republic. 
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HOLLAND goldsmith who lived four 
A years at Hagen, in Germany, ar- 
rived at Amsterdam early in Au- 
gust, 1917, having fled the coun- 
try on account of the intolerable food 
conditions. He stated that a great change 
had come over the financial position of 
pensioned servants of the State as the 
war proceeded. He knew cases of men 
who had pensions of 96 marks a month 
which were reduced at first to 64 and 
then to 32 marks. The Government paid 
premiums to artillerists for used-up 
shells. Later, instead of paying money 
for them, it awarded the men war loan 
stock, and men were given three days’ 
leave for subscribing 1,000 marks to the 
war loan. 


He said that the food was deplorable. 
He had to rise at 6:30, when he was 
given a cup of coffee and two slices of 
bread; the coffee was made out of hips 
and haws. The bread, for some reason, 
was always covered with sawdust. Some 
of the Germans ate sawdust and all. He 
always kept his two slices of bread until 
breakfast, at 9 o’clock, when he had an- 
other cup of coffee. At 1:30 he went to 
his boarding house for dinner. There 
were twelve boarders, including some 
Swiss, a Walloon, and several Germans. 


Meagre Fare at Dinner 


The table was laid for dinner, but 
nothing to eat was placed upon it until 
a tureen of soup was brought in, which 
was immediately pounced upon by one of 
the Germans, a fat man, who always 
took the first helping, being careful to 
remove such fat as might be floating on 
the top and a good share of the solid 
residue which had settled at the bottom. 
His fellow-guests resented this very 
much, and ultimately a rule was estab- 
lished that the guests should be served 
first in rotation, each thus getting a 
chance of securing some of such fat as 
there was in the soup, the ingredients of 
which were never known to those who 
consumed it. 


Germany After Three Years of War 


Short Rations and Unshod Feet 





After the soup portions of cooked 
green vegetables were served. These 
were followed sometimes by portions of 
potatoes. At 4:30 two. slices of bread 
were served out with blood sausage, 
(black pudding,) and at 7:30 the men got 
their supper, consisting of another kind 
of soup, served boiling hot. If not taken 
very hot it would have been uneatable. 
This insufficient diet naturally sent the 
clients further afield for food. They 
went “hamstering” on their own ac- 
count. “ Hamstering,” indeed, said the 
Hollander, “is the great occupation in 
Germany in the present time. Every one 
‘hamsters ’"—that is, every one obtains 
stores of provisions by clandestine 
means.” 

Latterly great care had been taken by 
the municipalities to husband the re- 
sources of gas, the only way in which 
the people were able to get their food 
cooked being by having it at stated hours 
when gas was available. Not only gas 
but other things were sometimes “ cut 
off.” At the time of an air raid on 
Diisseldorf the postal service was “ cut 
off.” A similar measure was adopted at 
Essen at the time of an air raid. At 
that time the principal railway station 
was shut off from the public and men 
coming to their work in the morning 
were obliged to leave the trains two miles 
from the station. 

The shortage of leather induced the 
professors of Hagen to set the example 
of going barefoot. One of the professors 
appeared one day in his classroom with- 
out shoes or stockings. Others followed 
his example, and after a while the pupils 
presented themselves at the schools un- 
shod. The professor’s enthusiasm only 
lasted about three weeks, but the boys 
continued to go barefoot. 

By degrees all the men were called 
up for military service and their places 
were taken by boys and women. The 
supply of food became so short that dem- 
onstrations were made and at Hagen 
2,500 men and women presented them- 
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selves at the Town Hall demanding food. 
The demand of the people was only satis- 
fied by their being given seed potatoes. 


Women as Railway Guards 


Another returned traveler from Ger- 
many made the following statement re- 
garding the employment of women: 

“The number of women railway 
guards increases steadily. In very many 
cases they are badly acquainted with 
their duties, and have no better answer 
to give than: ‘Es tut mir leid, mein 
Herr; ich fahre die Strecke selbst zum 
ersten Mal,’ (‘I’m sorry, Sir; it’s the 
first time I’ve done this journey myself.’) 
One sees women employed on railways 
not only as guards, as formerly, but as 
brakemen and artisans. Once at a rail- 
way junction I saw a whole crowd stand- 
ing together. They wore long, thick 
overcoats for the nights, which were then 
still cool, their hair brushed back under 
the regulation caps, the bag with tools 
and other necessaries over the shoulder. 
Where a number of male colleagues was 
mingled with the group, it was hardly 
possible to distinguish between them. 
There was no distinction in the matter of 
uniform, and only in the case of the wo- 
men one noticed peeping out under the 
heavy overcoats smaller feet less stoutly 
shod than those of the men. I must say 
that these women compelled my respect, 
for they seemed burly and healthy and 
not unhappy at finding themselves in the 
position they now occupy. 


“One already hears anxiety expressed 
concerning the future of these women 
workers. On the one hand, the women 
have become independent and will be less 
amenable to the ordinary requirements of 
family life. On the other, it is believed 
that the opportunity of employment will 
be small after the war, so that those who 
are obliged to continue to provide for 
their own subsistence will hardly be able 
to maintain themselves. Moral deterio- 
ration will be the inevitable consequence 
of this state of things. There is already 
much complaint about the moral conduct 
of the women workers. I was told that 
in Westphalia, where prisoners of war 
and women work together in the mines, 
the most deplorable condition of things 
prevails.” 


Scarcity of Small Change 


A correspondent who recently returned 
from Germany reported a great short- 
age of small change. There is much 
put into circulation, but it disappears 
again immediately. No one can say pre- 
cisely where it remains, but it is sus- 
pected that the agricultural population 
bury it in the earth in order not to have 
to change it for paper. 

Regarding the attitude of the German 
people toward the war, this traveler 
wrote as follows in August, 1917: 


“Germany is tired of the war—there 
is no question about that. In spite of 
“themselves the Germans long ardently 
for peace. One hears nothing more of 
the lust of conquest; but I must say that 
I have never heard anybody in Germany 
say, ‘We must give it up.’ I do not 
know what the people imagine will be the 
end of the war, and I believe they do 
not know themselves. They are de- 
pressed, and how can it be otherwise 
with the frightful losses that they have 
suffered? I know cases of young men 
who are the sole survivors of the class 
with which they left school. There is 
not a municipal, police, or railway office 
where one does not see bending over a 
desk a woman in black who has lost her 
breadwinner and who must now provide 
a precarious subsistence for herself. I 
have never heard terms of reproach as- 
sociated with the name of the Kaiser, 
any more than with those of the states- 
men of lower rank, although a general 
democratic, if not socialistic, spirit has 
penetrated the people. I have heard dig- 
nified men of high position say that all 
this fuss about Princes must be done 
away with after the war—that the times 
would not admit of so much money being 
wasted in this way any more. The worst 
is expected of the demands which the 
people, especially the soldiers returning 
from the field, will make after the war. 


“There is no question of the prev- 
alence of a revolutionary spirit in Ger- 
many, but that there is sometimes ten- 
sion here and there is a fact. Popular 
entertainments are given regularly in all 
towns, to which the people can go with- 
out payment. We have returned to the 
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days of old Rome—rather less bread but 
more circuses. The late Spring, which 
made an early harvest impossible, caused 
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much disappointment. One often heard 
it said. with emphasis, ‘No, we cannot 
go through another Winter.’ ” 


The Austro-Germans and Islam 
French Official Report on the Remarkable War | 


Propaganda of Germany in Moslem Countries 


We translate herewith for readers of 
CuRRENT History MAGAZINE the most 
interesting portions of a report made to 
the French Chamber by Louis Marin, 
Denuty from Nancy, on the French Mis- 
sion to Arabia: 


ROM the very beginning of the war 
K the Germans have been developing 

a world wide propaganda that has 

proved formidable in its wealth of 
material resources, its ingenuity, its va- 
riety of methods, and the regularity of 
its operations. Pamphlets in all the 
languages of Europe and Asia have been 
scattered with a profusion that staggers 
the imagination. Holland, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Spain, the United 
States, and South America were first 
inundated; then came the turn of Africa 
and Asia, though with less success, de- 
spite the power to pass well guarded 
frontiers. 

The Allies, it is true, replied to this 
frantic propaganda, but all too tardily; 
and whatever their efforts in this line, 
it may fairly be said that in quantity 
of output the Germans surpassed them 
“as much as a 420 shell surpasses a 75.” 
Tracts, brochures, manuals, maps, docu- 
ments of every sort, journals, dispatches, 
calendars, stage dramas, songs, films, 
the German propaganda has laid every 
imaginable form under’ contribution. 
Enormous sums have been spent in edit- 
ing and distributing this matter gratis 
to all who would read it. 

The Germans did not limit themselves 
to sowing their ideas among the neutrals 
and among the malcontents and dupes in 
enemy countries; with the same method- 
ical industry they cultivated among their 
own people and those of their allies a 
faith in invincible Germany, which was 


-richs’s 


about to draw inestimable profits from 
certain victory. For this purpose alone 
almost 25,000 volumes in German, not 
counting fugitive sheets and small tracts, 
were published. A quarterly catalogue 
entitled “ Die Deutsche Kriegsliteratur: 
Teildruck aus dem Register zu Hein- 
Halbjahrs-Katalog,” (German 
War Bibliography: A Separate Edition 
of the Table of Contents of the Semi- 
annual Catalogue of the Heinrichs Press, 
Leipsic,) contain about 15,000 titles of 
books devoted solely to the events of 
1915, Germany’s certain and sweeping 
victory, the origins of the war, the laws 
of war, the organization of German com- 
merce after the war, German war humor, 
correspondence from the front, war dis- 
patches, &c. To this deluge of print 
must be added the manuals at arms, 
books of prayer, songs, military instruc- 
tion, hygiene, guides in all languages, 
to obtain any idea of the systematic 
poisoning of public opinion throughout 
the whole world undertaken by the Prus- 
sian Generals and their staff of learned 
doctors. 


Propaganda in the Orient 


A war machine so well equipped nat- 
urally reserved some of its best products 
for the Mohammedan subjects of the En- 
tente and for Oriental neutrals who were 
not sufficiently Germanophile. The for- 
mer especially engaged its attention; a 
Mohammedan revolt would deprive the 
Allies of dreaded native soldiers, and 
compel the use of numerous troops to 
suppress uprisings far from the front. 
No intrigues were left untried in the 
effort to make this magnificent double 
stroke succeed. 

As the seas were controlled by the Al- 
lies, it was through Spain, Turkey, San 
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Francisco, and the Philippines that the 
Germans dispatched their venomous liter- 
ature to South Africa, East Asia, and 
the far Orient. In Spain, indeed, the 
propaganda is still carried on almost in 
broad daylight, despite the benevolent 
neutrality of the Government toward the 
Entente. It is under the patronage of 
Prince Ratibor, the German Ambassador 
at Madrid, and recruits its agents from 
the Germans who have long been resi- 
dents there, or from recent refugees and 
men interned in Spain. Its operations 
are centralized at Barcelona and are di- 
rected in that city by Mr. Hofer, a print- 
er and typefounder. It possesses a wire- 
less telegraph outfit, a press, and a pub- 
licity staff to furnish Spanish newspa- 
pers and magazines with reading matter, 
photographs, and cuts favorable to the 
cause of the Central Empires. 

From Barcelona, Cadiz, Almeria, 
thanks to the agents of the German Navy 
League and the North German Lloyd, 
there were shipped by trickery on neutral 
vessels—chiefly Dutch and Spanish— 
tracts in Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Hin- 
‘dustani, Bengali, Punjabi, Malay, Chi- 
nese, Annamite, Siamese, almost all 
printed at Berlin, some in Switzerland or 
even in Spain, to preach revolt to the na- 
tives against their English, French, Rus- 
sian, and even Dutch oppressors, and to 
sound the praises of invincible Germany, 
born protector of Islam and of the Mo- 
hammedans of all the world. 

To this work there was added, in order 
to “instruct the Orient in world politics,” 
a bi-monthly review in German, whose 
title, translated, reads: New Orient: 
Bi-Monthly Edition of the Correspond- 
ence of the Bureau of Oriental Informa- 
tion. (Published at Berlin.) This deals 
especially in questions of Asiatic policy 
which are considered thorny for the En- 
tente, such as “ Anglo-Russian Rivalry in 
Persia,” “ Siam and France,” “ The Con- 
dition of British India,” &c. The Allies 
can at least find in it interesting facts 
regarding the present functioning of the 
Turkish Government. The Osmanischer 
Lloyd, edited by Dr. Uebelhér, appears 
to be devoted more especially to keeping 
up the morale and confidence of Germans 
living in Constantinople. 

To stir up trouble in British India, 
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emissaries went there from Turkey, 
through Persia and Afghanistan, to de- 
nounce, in the name of the Sultan, the 
so-called crimes of England against 
Islam. They incited the native Moslems 
to revolt against Great Britain, to refuse 
their aid against the Sultan and his 
faithful ally, “ Hadji William,” whose 
resounding pilgrimage to Jerusalem they 
vould recall, and who, descended from a 
sister of Mohammed, was pretending to 
be a Christian in order to keep his power 
over his brave people, but always with 
the desire and certitude of turning soon 
to the faith of the Prophet. While await- 
ing that glorious day the Mohamniedans 
should join with the Hindus and seize the 
present extraordinary opportunity to free 
themselves from the British yoke. 


To these seeds piously sown in the 
ignorant crowd the Germans added, for 
the educated classes, curious brochures in 
Hindustani, Punjabi, Bengali, all ably 
edited and well presented typographical- 
ly, and all denouncing the injustices and 
crimes of Great Britain, at the same time 
pointing to England’s inevitable defeat 
under Germany’s blows. Similar bro- 
chures in the Malay language urged the 
Malays of the Straits Settlements to re- 
volt against the rule of the infidel and 
obey the Caliph at Constantinople. 

In Persia it was a matter of casting 
odium upon both Englishmen and Rus- 
sians, and of talking much more of Mo- 
hammed than of the Caliph at Constanti- 
nople, thus suiting the sentiments of the 
Shi'ite Mussulmans. Tracts in the pur- 
est Persian denounced the land greed of 
England and Russia, and extolled the 
benefits which the Shah and his empire 
could derive from German protection. 


Pamphlets in Oriental Turkish and in 
Azerian Turkish for the benefit of Rus- 
sian Mussulmans unveiled to them the 
crimes alleged to have been committed 
by their masters in East Prussia, and 
urged their duty to revolt against the 
empire of the Czars and make common 
cause with the Turco-Germans. 

It is not only among the Malays and 
the Islamized Tiams of French Indo- 
China, and among the Chinese Mussul- 
mans that Germany has tried to stir up 
trouble. Her activities are seen even 
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more clearly in the recent uprisings, 
wholly Islamic in character, among the 
native Malays and Javanese of the 
Dutch West Indies. 

South Africa, a granary and military 
nursery for the Allies, has attracted the 
special attention of the Germans, as it 
was certain to do. Unable to approach 
it by way of the north or the ocean, 
which was guarded by the allied fleets, 
they attempted to penetrate to it by way 
of the northeast. Through Abyssinia 
they sent money, munitions, and some 
Turkish officers—not to mention consid- 
erable presents to the Senussi tribesmen, 
who were in revolt on the western edge 
of Egypt—to arouse the Sudan and foster 
resistance to the Italians in Tripoli. The 
suppression of these revolts is now prac- 
tically complete. 

The same thing was done in Tunisia, 
where the mass of the population, like 
its princes, remained perfectly loyal to 
France despite the secret excitations of 
a few fanatics and the egoistic rantings 
of a few young Tunisians. In Algeria 
and Morocco the Arabs and Berbers en- 
listed in crowds under the French flag, 
and their heroic deeds at the front are 
well known. Yet the propaganda for 
these two countries had been prepared 
with almost excessive care by the Ger- 
mans; not being able to approach the 
natives from the south, it was through 
Spain and Spanish Morocco that they 
tried to contaminate them. From Madrid, 
from Seville, from Malaga, there issued 
with tireless activity during the whole 
year of 1915 and a great part of 1916 a 
stream of tracts in Arabic—some in 
Maghrebin characters, others in Berber 
—all edited with rare art and impudence 
for the purpose of inciting the Algerians, 
and especially the Moroccans, to throw 
us into the sea. Thanks to our squadrons 
and to the close watch of our frontiers 
instituted by General Lyautey few of 
these appeals “to the noble inhabitants 
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of Chaouia” against the “infamous 
French” reached their destination, and 
none produced any effect. 

Such was the nature of these reser- 
voirs of intellectual poison gas, labeled 
“Made in Germany.” One of our most 
noted Oriental scholars, M. Cabaton, pro- 
fessor in the School of Oriental Lan- 
guages, has patiently gathered a large 
collection of them and translated them 
with care in their most minute variations. 
[Here follow twelve pages of titles of 
German tracts.] They have a double 
aim: to excite the hatred and scorn of 
the Mohammedans against the European 
powers, whose crimes _ against Moslem 
subjects and whose repeated defeats in 
the present war are exploited; and to 
excite admiration for Germany, protector 
and friend of Islam, rich and victorious 
among the nations of the earth. 

The conclusion is inevitable: all the 
Mohammedans in the world, downtrodden 
by Allies or neutrals, ought, under pain 
of being remiss in their religious duties, 
to join in the Jehad, the holy war pro- 
claimed by the Sultan at Constantinople, 
Caliph and Commander of the Faithful. 
They are assured of final success, thanks 
to the support of invincible Germany. 


t is undeniable that the German propa- 
ganda aiming to arouse against the Allies 
all their Mussulman subjects was organ- 
ized on a grandiose and methodical plan 
and pursued with tireless energy from 
the beginning of the war. It was a large 
undertaking, and it appears to have 
failed utterly. 

Its failure seems due principally to 
the fact that it was bookish, though 
addressed to Oriental peoples who pay 
little attention to reading; therein lay 
its grave psychological error. Its in- 
sistence in lauding Germany to the 
skies, with its too evident exaggeration 
of statistics, also helped to render it sus- 
pect, even among the Mussulmans most 
inclined to listen to it. 
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Turkey’s Heavy Hand in Syria 


Fate of the Lebanon 


Syria, from Damascus to Aleppo, is suffering in divers and terrible ways from the war. 
The majority of the population is said to be in sympathy with the anti-Turkish revolt in 
Arabia, and on July 6, 1917, Al Hussein ibn Ali, the new King of the Hedjaz, entered Southern 
Syria with troops and took possession of the little town of Akaba, pushing on beyond Ma’an, 
the Ma’on of the Old Testament. Jerusalem has long been threatened by the British expedition 
from Egypt. Natives of Syria, especially the Christians, are dying by thousands from starva- 
tion and disease. The Turkish Government has taken various and drastic measures to meet 
the double peril to its tottering power. Among other things, it has abolished the last of the 
old liberties of Lebanon, as related in the following article by K. T. Khairallah, a native 
Syrian, which is translated from the Temps of Paris: 


URKEY, profiting from the war’s 

complications, has just wiped out the 

last vestiges of the autonomy of the 
Lebanon. The Temps of July 25, 1917, 
has announced the suppression of the 
elective Grand Council and the nomina- 
tion of Turkish Governors in Batrou and 
Zahle. 

Since 1861, thanks to an international 
convention, the vilayet of Lebanon pos- 
sessed a statute which guaranteed its 
autonomy. That convention, entered 
into on June 9 of that year by Turkey 
and the great powers—Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Austria-Hungary, and 
Prussia—was modified in 1864, received 
the additional signature of Italy on July 
27, 1868, and has since been renewed six 
times. 

In 1915, under cover of military ne- 
cessity, Turkey violated Article 14 of 
that convention when she invaded Leb- 
anon territory with 40,000 soldiers. The 
Lebanon, disarmed by the very terms of 
the international agreement, saw its 
militia dispersed, its high functionaries 
sent into exile, and had at last to resign 
itself to seeing a Turkish Governor, 
designated by Turkey, taking the place 
of the ruler who had been recognized by 
the great powers. It was only two years 
afterward, at the beginning of 1917, 
that the Government at Constantinople 
tried to justify this violation. By a note 
addressed to its German and Austrian 
allies it denounced the Treaties of Paris 
and Berlin, and concluded by announcing 
the abolition of Lebanon’s autonomy. 
“It was under pressure of the French 
Government,” the note declared, “ that 
that autonomy was created.” 

To justify its violations the Turkish 
Government has systematically garbled 





historical truth. The initiative of France 
in 1860 did not tend to create an auton- 
omous government in the Lebanon, since 
that existed already; but to make it re- 
spected by those who were interested in 
destroying it. The great powers and 
Turkey herself at that time bore wit- 
ness to “a state of fact.” Ever since 
1516, the year of the Ottoman entry into 
Syria, the Lebanon had not ceased to 
be governed by its independent emirs. If 
the civil war of 1860 caused its liberties 
to be restricted, the powers guaranteed 
to it in return certain economic advan- 
tages represented by dues which Turkey 
paid regularly until 1876. Since then 
she has not kept her bargain, and her 
debt to the Lebanon now amounts to 
many millions of francs. 


After the last protocol of Dec. 23, 1912, 
the people of the Lebanon protested. A 
petition signed by more than 300,000 per- 
sons was addressed to the great powers 
and presented on Dec. 17, 1913, by my 
colleague Skandar Ammun and myself, to 
the French Government. To put an end 
to the unsolved question, the Government 
at Constantinople found it simpler to 
take possession of the Lebanon. 


The people of that vilayet, who are in 
a most lamentable state, are incapable of 
making their rights respected. Lebanon- 
ians living abroad, acting through their 
political committees in Cairo, in New 
York, in Sao Paulo, in Buenos Aires, and 
elsewhere, have addressed protests to all 
the powers in behalf of their country’s 
liberty. Their eyes naturally turn to- 
ward the Allies, who are fighting for 
justice and the liberation of oppressed 
peoples. They call attention to the ex- 
termination with which their country is 
threatened, and their right to freedom 
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from the yoke which since 1861 has op- 
pressed them. 

Yonder on the sunny hills of Lebanon, 
facing the Mediterranean waves, lived a 
little nation, industrious and pacific. For 
three years a thick veil has hidden from 
the eyes of the world the atrocities and 


nameless horrors which it has endured. 
What remains of it, now that famine, 
epidemic, and the “ justice ” of the Turk 
have wreaked their will upon it? At 
least let the ashes of the dead, of those 
who were our dear ones, rest in ground 
freed from all servitude! 
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The Dogs of War 


By H. Wood 
Staff Writer of The Exchange Telegraph 


OGS have now become of such a 

general and important use in the 

entire French Army that it is no 
longer possible to supply the demand. 
Although numerous societies throughout 
France for the breeding of dogs send 
large and regular quotas to the armies, 
and although every dog pound in France 
contributes every cur that comes its way, 
thousands of dogs are still needed. For 
the numerous duties that have been de- 
veloped dogs, regardless of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude, can 
be utilized. The only qualification nec- 
essary is that of an average dog’s intel- 
ligence, which is sufficient to permit its 
being trained for one of the regular serv- 
ices now assigned to the canine tribe in 
the French Army. 

A dog kennel (and by kennel is meant 
an establishment large enough for the 
training of hundreds of dogs) is now just 
as much the regular equipment of every 
French army as are its kitchens, its auto- 
mobile trains, or its munition caissons. 
The kennel for each army is usually 
situated in the front line, where the army 
is fighting. As fast as dogs can be se- 
cured and trained they are sent down to 
the front for active participation in the 
fighting. 

Like everything else in the present 
great struggle, the réle of the dog has 
changed and developed to an extent never 
before dreamed of. Previously war dogs 
had been trained only for two general 
purposes—that of carrying aid to the 
wounded and that of accompanying pa- 
trols for the purpose of scenting out the 


enemy. The Belgians had added one réle 
of their own, owing to the development 
of dog transportation in the country— 
namely, that of dog teams for drawing 
machine guns. While these original 
roles are still preserved to a certain ex- 
tent in the present struggle, the new 
tasks that have been developed for dogs 
are vastly more numerous and important. 
Two of these rdles—those of “liaison ” 
dogs and sentinel dogs—can almost be 
said to have attained a degree of supreme 
importance. The “ liaison ” dogs, or those 
that carry messages from the first-line 
fighting troops to the commanding offi- 
cers in the rear, have perhaps the most 
dangerous and the most useful rdle. 


One of the greatest problems developed 
by the present war—and one that has 
not yet been successfully solved by any 
army—is that of keeping up communi- 
cation between the force attacking and 
the artillery and commanding posts in 
the rear. The terrible barrages of artil- 
lery fire with which the enemy seeks to 
cut off and prevent such communication 
explain the difficulty of the problem—a 
difficulty that is only equaled by the 
supreme necessity of a solution. The 
principal methods up to date have been 
only ground and surface telephones, (that 
are laid as fast as the troops advance,) 
wireless telegraphy, airplanes, and foot 
runners. Recently the Germans have 
tried a system of inclosing the message 
in a shell and shooting it from a trench 
mortar through the French barrage to 
the rear. None of these has completely 
solved the problem, any more than has 
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the use of dogs by the French, but the 
latter are nevertheless rendering the 
most extraordinary service. 

Thousands of dogs are found that have 
an aptitude for this task. They are given 
a special training, even down to accus- 
toming them to shell and barrage fire. 
Once they are given the message to carry 
to the rear it is seldom if ever that they 
fail to arrive with it, unless first killed 
either by shell or machine-gun fire. Hun- 
dreds of these dogs have fallen and are 
still falling victims on the field of honor; 
but when it is considered that every dog 
thus killed saves the life of a soldier who 
would have otherwise been obliged to 
carry the message rearward, it is readily 
seen that their deaths are not in vain. 

Many dogs that fail to show an apti- 
tude for “liaison” work develop into ex- 
cellent sentinels. The aptitude for this 
is not so easily developed as might be 
imagined, owing to the fact that the most 
valuable services must be rendered at 
night. Hundreds of dogs that prove 
first-class sentinels during the day might 
become nervous, fidgety, and excitable 
under night conditions at the front. The 
dogs, however, that arrive at the perfec- 
tion required take their place on the top 
of the trench alongside the gun barrel of 
their master, detect every patrol or every 


individual soldier that attempts to ap- 
proach the barbed-wire entanglements in 
front, and lets his master know in a quiet 
way, without even tipping off to the 
enemy, that his approach has been dis- 
covered. 

Although these new roéles have super- 
seded to a large extent the original one 
of carrying aid to the wounded on the 
battlefield, dogs are still being trained 
and used in this work. One of the vet- 
erans along this line, who is named 
“ Dick,” and who won the Croix de Guerre 
at Verdun, where his master was killed 
and himself badly wounded, has just re- 
covered sufficiently to go back into serv- 
ice. He has been attached to a section 
of the American Ambulance. Another 
one of these early Red Cross types, who 
also won the Croix de Guerre, but who 
was too badly wounded ever to be able 
to return to service, is being used in a 
unique way. He has the task of monitor 
at the Army Dog Hospital at Neuilly, 
and sees to it that refractory dogs be- 
come docile and obedient. If compulsory 
education for dogs produces the same 
general increase in intelligence that it is 
supposed to for humans, the canine popu- 
lation of France, with the close of the 
war, should be the centre of dog intelli- 
gence of the entire world. 


Breaking News of War Casualties 


The Australian Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment has a humane and considerate 
method of informing relatives when sol- 
diers lay down their lives on the battle- 
field. When the military authorities in 
Melbourne receive word that a soldier 
has been killed they send a wire to the 
priest or minister in the town where the 
nearest relatives to the man reside, and 
the message, which is addressed to the 
clergyman, is couched in the following 


terms: 

It is officially reported that Sergeant 
Billjim, No. 1234, Twenty-sixth Battalion, 
was killed in action on Jan. 27. Please 
inform Mr. and Mrs. Billjim (father and 
mother) and convey to them our deep 
regret, also the sympathy of their Majes- 
ties the King and Queen and the Com- 
monwealth Government in the loss that 
they and the army have sustained by the 
death of this gallant soldier. 


The clergyman immediately conveys 
the sad intelligence, and in a few days 
the Premier, as head of the State, sends 
a letter which varies according to the 
different States. That sent by Craw- 
ford Vaughan, Premier of South Aus- 
tralia, who autographs every document, 
reads as follows: 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Billjim: On behalf 

of the Government of South Australia, I 

desire to convey to you an expression of 

sympathy in the loss of your dear son 
who, it has been officially reported, was 
killed in action whilst serving with the 

Imperial Forces in France. 

The heroic deeds of those who have 
fallen in fighting for their Empire will 
never be forgotten, for it is realized that 
aman can render no greater service than 
to lay down his life in the cause of lib- 
erty, justice, and civilization. 

[Signatvre.] 





Indictment of Montenegro’s King 


Documents Indicating That His Intrigues With 


Austria Have Forfeited His People’s Confidence 


This noteworthy article, which appeared anonymously in The New Europe, sheds some 
new light upon the mysterious collapse of Montenegro in the Autumn of 1915, and indicates 
that King Nicholas has forfeited the confidence of his people. The author writes from the 
Jugoslav viewpoint, being an advocate of a great South Slavic State centring about Serbia; 
but after making allowance for this bias, the evidence presented is sufficient to show that 


‘ 


the exiled King has placed himself under 


“a moral boycott on the part of all Montenegrins 


of any political standing.’’ King Nicholas and his family are in France. 


HE great war has placed the dy- 
nastic principle on its trial. In 
our own country and in Italy 
the royal houses have indentified 

themselves, even more closely than be- 
fore the war, with the aspirations of 
their peoples, while in Belgium and 
Serbia King Albert and Prince Alexan- 
der have become the symbols of demo- 
cratic kingship. But, by an irony of 
fate, our greatest and our smallest ally 
present us with the reverse of the medal. 
The world knows how the House of 
Romanoff came to an end; and, in the 
present article, we give our readers a 
glimpse of the dynastic straits to which 
King Nicholas has reduced himself and 
his family by a long course of intrigue. 

Mystery still surrounds the collapse of 
Montenegro in the Autumn of 1915; but 
it is now known that the King’s third 
son, Prince Peter, had a secret meeting 
at Budva in Dalmatia in May of that 
year with the former Austro-Hungarian 
Military Attaché, Colonel Hupka; that 
telephonic communication was at times 
maintained between Cetinje and Cattaro; 
that by the King’s orders the Montene- 
grin Army remained absolutely inactive 
for many months, and that General Jan- 
kovitch, the Serbian General, sent to 
Cetinje at the Czar’s instance, and his 
successor, Colonel Peshitch, were ham- 
pered at every turn; that an agent of 
Prince Danilo negotiated in Switzerland 
with an agent of the Central Powers 
for a separate peace during the Bul- 
garian onslaught; that Prince Peter, on 
his father’s orders, withdrew the Monte- 
negrin troops from the key position of 
Mount Lovtchen at the critical moment 
and allowed the Austrians to enter al- 


most unopposed; and that the King, dis- 
regarding the unanimous resolution of 
his Parliament to fight to the end, tele- 
graphed to the Emperor Francis Joseph 
and Baron Burian. It was only the in- 
vading Austrian General’s excessive con- 
ditions, and the stern attitude of his own 
officers, that finally determined King 
Nicholas to retire to Medua and so to 
Italy—the bulk of his army having 
meanwhile been caught helplessly in a 
trap. But, as is well known, Printe 
Mirko was left behind to reinsure Monte- 
negro with the Central Powers. 


Once established in France, King Nich- 
olas sought to retrieve his fortunes by 
offering the post of Premier to Mr. 
Andrew Radovitch, whose record as a 
patriot and a democrat is known to every 
Southern Slav. Subsequent events are 
related below. 


Admonished by a Patriot 


On Aug. 18, 1916, Mr. Radovitch pre- 
sented a memorandum to King Nicholas 
in the following terms: 


The events now taking place in the va- 
rious theatres of war provide me, as a de- 
voted subject, with the occasion for draw- 
ing your Majesty’s attention to the future 
destinies of our country. There is no 
longer any doubt as to the complete vic- 
tory of our allies, which will lead to the 
final fall of the Turkish Empire in Europe, 
the defeat of Austria-Hungary, and the 
liberation and union of the Serbian peo- 
ple. More than any other people, it has 
paid with its blood for its deliverance, 
which will probably be followed by that 
of the Croats and Slovenes, who, in 
agreement with the Serbs, aim at creating 
a Jugoslav State. This idea represents 
the ideal of a-:whole people. * * * He 
who seeks to combat the movement will 
sooner or later be vanquished, for he will 
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find himself confronted by a torrent which 
carries away everything in its path. 

It is conceivable that, solely out of re- 
gard for the august person of your 
Majesty, Montenegro might be re-estab- 
lished, while the other Jugoslav terri- 
tories formed a State under the sceptre 
of the Karageorgevitch. In the most 
favorable circumstances Montenegro would 
expand in Herzegovina as far as the Na- 
renta, and would form, with Rugusa, the 
Bocche di Cattaro, and Skutari, a State 
of about a million inhabitants. The coun- 
try is peopled by the most energetic ele- 
ments to be found among the Serbs, but 
as its richness does not correspond to the 
spirit and enterprise of the people, discon= 
tent has sprung up, and from day to day 
the desire for union with its brethren of 
prosperous Serbia and Bosnia increases. 

After this war it will be very difficult 
to govern in all countries. Democracy 
will become dangerous, and will shatter 
like a torrent all obstacles in its way. The 
statesmen will be faced by the heavy task 
of guiding it prudently, in order to pre- 
vent overthrow and upheaval. There is 
no doubt that the events which took place 
in our country before and after the catas- 
trophe will render Montenegro more dif- 
ficult to govern than any other State; to 
this must be added the recent internment 
of the Montenegrins, and the famine to 
which a large part of our unhappy popula- 
tion will inevitably succumb. At the best, 
financial union will have to be followed by 
military and political union with Serbia 
or the Jugoslav State. But despite this 
imperious necessity, excited spirits in the 
two Serb States will leave no means un- 
tried to produce union, so that they would 
become the theatre of every kind of in- 
trigue, such as our common enemies would 
encourage. Instead of the peace and well- 
being so amply merited by the Serbian 
people after so many sacrifices, discord 
and trouble would prevail. 


Abdication Tactfully Suggested 


The issue of such a situation can easily 
be foreseen, especially after the reign of 
your Majesty. You would find it im- 
possible to accept the exorbitant demands 
of democracy, and would end, amid dis- 
content, a reign which, especially during 
the first forty-five years, has been rich 
in glory. Recent events, however, need 
to be effaced by a striking act such as 
would worthily crown your Majesty’s 
reign. 

Montenegro has, for many centuries, 
been the intrepid champion of Serbian 
liberty and the Slav vanguard toward 
the West. The day when, with God’s 
help, the Jugoslav lands are liberated, 
this task will have been gloriously 
achieved. Your Majesty’s great ancestor, 
the greatest of Serbian poets, the Prince 
Bishop of Montenegro, Peter Petrovitch- 






Njegosh, offered to the Ban Jelashitch, a 
Croat and a Catholic, to place himself at 
the head of the Jugoslav State. Your 
predecessor, Prince Danilo, placed - his 
throne at the disposal of Prince Michael, 
solely in order to realize union of ‘the 
Serbs. 

Your Majesty in your youth gave free 
play to your patriotic sentiments in the 
hymn, ‘‘Onamo, Onamo,’’ so dear to all 
Serbs, and in your works, ‘‘ The Empress 
of the Balkans ’”’ and ‘*‘ The Poet and the 
Vila.”’ Your Majesty has kindled the 
national conscience of our people and in- 
spired it with the sacred idea of realizing 
the solemn vow of every Serb. The happy 
moment has come for your Majesty to 
realize this dream, and to leave behind 
you one of the proudest names in Serbian 
history. * * * 

Your Majesty should become the chame 
pion of a strong and compact Jugoslav 
State, in which the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes would enter, and, perhaps, later 
on, even the Bulgars, as an autonomous 
unit. This State should be formed on the 
model of Italy, with equality of all its 
members. The Croats are nearer to the 
Serbs than were the Piedmontese to the 
Neapolitans; both are more akin to the 
Slovenes than the Piedmontese to the 
Sicilians. Until a common code has been 
drawn up the various provinces must re- 
tain their present legislation. The differ- 
ences between them will soon be smoothed 
over, as in Italy. The roughness of the 
Serbs of Serbia and Montenegro will be 
toned down by the culture and love of 
order of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
of the Hapsburg monarchy. The Croats 
cannot wish for an independent Croatia, 
since it would be under the -tutelage of 
Hungary. *-* * 


For Union of Southern Slavs 


The memorandum goes on to point out 
that union must be followed by the fusion 
of the two Serb dynasties, which is ren- 
dered easier by the fact that the Prince 
Regent of Serbia is also the grandson 
of King Nicholas. It is therefore sug- 
gested that Kings Nicholas and Peter 
should both abdicate in favor of Prince 
Alexander, and that the succession to 
the throne of the united State should 
be assigned after him to Prince Danilo 
of Montenegro, and then alternately to 
the heirs of the two dynasties. The 
proper procedure would, it is added, be 
for King Nicholas and his heir to notify 
to the Czar their acceptance of these pro- 
posals, and then to conclude a formal 
treaty to that effect with the Serbian 
Government. The Montenegrin people 
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would, after the war, be given an oppor- 
tunity of ratifying the decision on a 
basis of universal suffrage. “ There is 
not a Serb and in general not a Slav 
who would not welcome with enthusiasm 
so momentous a step on the part of your 
Majesty, who, in the history of the Ser- 
bian people, would become the rival in 
glory of the Emperor Dushan. * * *” 
These proposals were received with 
apparent approval by King Nicholas last 
Summer, but the actual decision was 
continually postponed. At last Mr. Ra- 
dovitch, finding that a visit paid by the 
King to Italy in the Autumn had in- 
creased his tendency to evade the issue, 
presented a second memorandum on Jan. 
11, 1917, couched in eyen more explicit 
terms than the first. The essential pas- 
sage in this document runs as follows: 


From the fall of the Serbian Empire 
[1389] to the present day, the ideal of the 
whole Serbian people has been union. 
Whenever this has appeared possible, we 
have seen Serbian monarchs who were 
ready to make sacrifices for the sake of 
unity. Never since Kosovo have we 
been so near to the realization of this 
ideal. * * * 

If, unhappily, Montenegro is not capa- 
ble, at this decisive moment, of offering 
effective aid in the struggle to realize 
an ideal which it has held for five cent- 
uries, your Majesty and your Govern- 
ment have none the less the duty to do all 
that is possible in this direction. * * * 
But it is clear that the most difficult 
question to regulate is the dynastic ques- 
tion, which alone—at least, in the view 
of us Serbs—could interfere with the idea 
of unification. 

Dynasties which only considered their 
own private interests might evoke diffi- 
culties, and would, by doing so, incur 
grave responsibility. Holding as I do the 
view that this is the only road to safety 
and union for all Serbs and even Jugo- 
slavs, I take the liberty of begging your 
Majesty to send an autograph letter to 
H. M. the Emperor of Russia, declaring 
your willingness to take, as soon as pos- 
sible, the necessary measures for reaching 
an accord with the Sovereign and Govern- 
ment of the kingdom of our brothers of 
Serbia, and also with the representatives 
of the other Jugoslav countries, in order 
to decide our unification and lay its 
foundations. 


Attitude of New Cabinet 


Mr. Radovitch’s proposals were de- 
clined by King Nicholas, on the pretext 
that the time was not yet ripe, and 


accordingly the Cabinet resigned. The 
Czar signified his disapproval of the 
King’s separatist intrigue by conferring 
upon Mr. Radovitch the Order of the 
White Eagle. He was succeeded as Pre- 
mier by General Matanovitch, while For- 
eign Affairs were intrusted to Mr. To- 
manovitch, the son of a former Premier, 
and Finance to Mr. Ilitch, a Serb advo- 
cate from Croatia, and only recently a 
Montenegrin subject. It might have been 
expected that men who owed their posi- 
tion entirely to the King’s personal favor 
could be relied upon to fulfill his behests, 
but there are limits beyond which men 
of honor cannot be induced to go. An- 
noyed at the activity of the Montenegrin 
Committee of Union, founded by Mr. 
Radovitch and other prominent exiles, 
the King insisted that his Government 
should address a note to the Allies, dis- 
avowing the committee and declaring 
that “the Montenegrins continue to re- 
gard the Montenegrin Government as the 
sole representative of their interests.” 
To this demand General Matanovitch re- 
fused the assent of his Government in 
the following terms: 


The alliance gives us rights, but also 
imposes upon us duties. * * * The prin- 
ciple of nationality is the basis of our 
struggle against the Central Empires, the 
formula for solving the future constella- 
tion of Europe. * * * We unhappily are 
unable to fulfill our military duties, but 
Wwe can and are bound to, remain inalien- 
ably faithful to the great principle for 
which our best sons have shed their blood. 
To accept this note, which officially pro- 
claims separatism pur et simple for one 
part of our people, would be to disavow 
the alliance, to break the last thread which 
binds us to it, and force on a rupture of 
diplomatic relations. 

The demobilization of tte Montenegrin 
Army in January, 1916, lost us the friend- 
ship of Great Britain and aroused the 
suspicions of the other Allies, and even 
of our Serbian brethren. The political 
catastrophe which would be the infallible 
result of this note would mean the defi- 
nite ruin of our country. 

The reasons which serve as basis for 
the Government’s policy are as follows: 
The status quo is no longer possible in 
the Balkans. The national conscience is 
awake and expanding in all sections of 
our nation. The idea of union has become 
the faith, the religion, of the masses. 
This faith has been created through the 
centuries by thousands of national mar- 
tyrs. * * * Today it only depends upon 
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the attitude and skill of our popular rep- 
resentatives whether our national prob- 
lem is to be solved by normal and legal 
means. For the separation of any section 
of our people would necessarily, as an 
anti-national reaction, lead to a revolue 
tion such as might efface the traces of 
the past. 

General Matanovitch concluded by lay- 
ing great stress upon the need for “a 
sincere and profound entente with Ser- 
bia,” and for identifying the Montenegrin 
dynasty with the national ideal. 


Another Cabinet Crisis 


Not merely did this memorandum fail 
to evoke any satisfactory reply, but a 
fresh crisis was produced by King Nicho- 
las’s action in telegraphing on May 24 
to the King of Italy in the following 
terms: 


I am happy to learn of the glorious suce 
cesses obtained by your heroic army, to 
which my admiration and enthusiasm go 
out. Greeting with all my heart its su- 
preme chief, I hope that this same hand 
which is liberating Italian lands will soon 
be stretched out toward my unhappy 
mountaineers. 


The compliments to Italian prowess, 
altogether unexceptionable in themselves, 
were interpreted by the whole of Slav 
public opinion, and unquestionably in- 
tended by the King himself as a direct 
slight to Serbia and a peculiarly insidi- 
ous bid for Italy’s aid in frustrating 
Jugoslav unity. Fortunately, the record 
of King Nicholas is sufficiently well 
known in Rome to make the Consulta 
chary of giving more than a perfunctory 
support to the inveterate Balkan in- 
triguer. His action, however, rendered 
a Cabinet crisis inevitable, and on June 
5 General Matanovitch addressed a fresh 
memorandum to the King, explaining his 
reasons for accepting office last Winter 
and for now resigning. 


The solution put forward by the late 
Premier, in favor of the union of the 
dynasties and alternative reign, seemed 
to me very complicated, unrealizable, and 
ealculated to give rise to serious conse- 
quences. At that time I agreed with the 
opportunists, believing that this great work 
would have to be realized in the most 
advantageous way possible and with the 
least possible injury to existing historical 
foundations. For the rest, I was in entire 
agreement with my predecessors. The 
great events which are shaking the world 
open a new era in human history. Our 


people is also ingulfed in the chaos of 

events. * * * Montenegro could not es- 
cape the general movement; and on the 

day when the barriers separating it for 
centuries from its blood brothers—and 
particularly from Serbia—had fallen, the 
problem of reconstructing the Serbian 

State had arisen of itself. The new situa- 

tion demanded a new form of State; 

separatism, being in conflict with the 
spirit of the age, became impossible for 
the future. 

The Government, he continued, accept- 
ed office on the understanding that a 
project of union should be prepared, 
ready to submit to Parliament for ap- 
proval after the restoration of peace. 
More than once he asked the King’s per- 
mission -to proceed with the draft, but 
met first with evasion and on May 15 
with a definite refusal. He wrote: 


The annoying consequences of this have 
robbed us of the little prestige which was 
left to us: For your Majesty’s refusal 
could only be interpreted in competent 
quarters as hesitation to pronounce openly 
on a question of international policy which 
divides the world into two opposite camps. 
Besides, your Majesty has seen fit to raise 
great and delicate political questions whose 
solution was contrary not only to the spirit 
of the Government program, but also to 
the Constitution of Montenegro. 


The telegram to the King of Italy, the 
Premier concluded, was a denial of the 
Jugoslav ideal, such as the Government 
could not ignore, the more so as its dis- 
patch without the knowledge of the Gov- 
ernment was quite unconstitutional. Gen- 
eral Matanovitch and his colleagues thus 
saw no alternative but to resign. 


Abdication Openly Demanded 


Mr. Ilitch went even further. In his 
letter of resignation he flatly accused 
the King of acting “in flagrant contra- 
diction to the program of the Govern- 
ment,” and added that in his opinion 
“the action of T. R. H. the Princes is not 
in accord with the interests of the royal 
house, with the obligations toward the 
Allies, and with the well-being and ideal 
of the nation.” He even expressed the 
fear that “the end may be a collapse of 
the dynasty’s prestige,” and concluded 
by demanding in so many words that 
“the Petrovitch dynasty should abdicate 
in favor of H. M. the King of Serbia,” 
as “the sole conceivable means of avoid- 
ing a catastrophe.” He not unnaturally 
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added that his letter might be treated 
as an act of resignation. 

This dramatic action may be taken as 
a moral boycott against the dynasty on 
the part of all Montenegrins of any po- 
litical standing. The new Premier, Mr. 
Eugene Popovitch, an old man of 72, is 
a native of Dalmatia, but has for most 
of his life been an Italian subject, and 
was for many years Montenegrin Consul 
General in Rome. If he is scarcely 
known to his nominal compatriots, his 
colleagues are entirely unknown and sub- 
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ordinate officials, who have never played 
any political rdle and are mere creatures 
of the King. The most striking proof 
of the discredit which he has brought 
upon himself is the refusal of the Allies 
to admit his representative to the recent 
conference in Paris. 

Disregarding all hints, King Nicholas 
was unwise enough to give to the press 
a statement to the effect that Mr. 
Popovitch was the Montenegrin delegate 
tc the conference, who none the less re- 
mained outside. 


Rumania Betrayed by Russia 


Secret Documents of the Czar’s Government Reveal 
Cause of One of the War’s Great Tragedies 


The National Review of London, edited by L. 


J. Maxse, recently published an important 


article, of which the most significant portion is printed below: 


[Tees thanks to the upheaval at 
Petrograd, many documents des- 
tined to remain forever hidden 

among the secret archives have 
come to light. The explanations they 
furnish are as unexpected as_ they 
are valuable. Public opinion, ignorant 
of the truth, had accepted the most 
natural explanation and had _ attrib- 
uted the two capital faults to the Gov- 
ernment of Bucharest; but now, to the 
general stupefaction and indignation, it 
became evident that, far from being 
guilty of carelessness and want of fore- 
sight, Rumania was the victim of a ter- 
rible plot hatched in Berlin in concert 
with the men of the old régime at Petro- 
grad, enemies of the cause they were 
called upon to defend. 

Irrefutable evidence shows that the 
date of the declaration of war and the 
plan of campaign were forced upon Ru- 
mania by the Government of Petrograd, 
presided over by Messrs. Stiirmer and 
Protopopoff. It is superabundantly 
proved that these men, who came up 
against the gentle obstinacy of Nicholas 
II. every time they tried to convince him 
of the necessity of concluding “a sepa- 
rate peace,” had no other object in view 


than to put their country into the posi- 
tion of being forced to do so. 

The check of the Rumanian interven- 
tion, on which many fine hopes were 
founded, seemed to serve their purpose 
to perfection. It has been proved now 
that the offensive of Brusiloff had come 
to a full stop at the beginning of August. 
And, still more, his armies were running 
the risk of being outflanked. Arrested 
at the passes which debouched into the 
Hungarian plain by the army of Koewess, 
General Brusiloff had been obliged to 
turn the front of his armies to the north- 
west—toward. Lemberg—thus exposing 
his flank to the divisions which Hinden- 
burg was bringing up against him. 

Plan of Petrograd Plotters 

A complete defeat of the Russian 
armies, for which they would have been 
responsible to the Emperior, to Russia, 
and to the Allies, would not have suited 
these men. The defeat of Rumania, which 
they could impute to the inefficiency of 
her army, would lead equally to the same 
end, without compromising their personal 
prestige. At any price it was necessary 
to turn away from the Galician front 
the storm which was threatening. 

So the plan they conceived was put 
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into execution. On July 1 the Imperial 
Government sent to the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment the now famous ultimatum, the 
brutality of which is equaled only by its 
perfidy. It was the first document of a 
correspondence with which the revela- 
tions of General Iliesco in the Matin have 
made us acquainted—revelations com- 
pleted by the publication of Count Czer- 
nin’s last report in the Austrian Red 
Book and loyally confirmed by the men 
of the new régime in Russia. Nothing is 
more distressing than the reading of this 
correspondence. On one side the constant 
reminders of promises, the despairing re- 
monstrances; on the other the haughty, 
sometimes even injurious, tone, the feigned 
assurance. “Now or never,” says the 
Russian ultimatum which forced Rumania 
into the war, “for it must not be hoped 
that we shall again permit the Rumanian 
Army later on to make a military prom- 
enade and enter Austro-Hungarian terri- 
tory in triumph.” 

It was impossible for the Rumanian 
General Staff to resist the imperious or- 
ders of their powerful neighbor, especial- 
ly as at that moment no help could be 

“hoped for from England or France, both 
distant and both entirely absorbed by the 
battle of the Somme. Despite their heroic 
efforts and their daily successes, the 
British and French armies had not yet 
succeeded in their principal object, the 
relief of Verdun, against which Hinden- 
burg was at that moment preparing his 
last attack with formidable forces. It 
was impossible to hope that, under these 
circumstances, France and England would 
oppose the wishes of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, especially as they were ex- 
pressed in terms which left no other al- 
ternative than to advise the Rumanian 
General Staff to come to an understand- 
ing with the Russian command. France 
gave a last proof of her solicitude for 
Rumania in pledging herself to come to 
her help by a general offensive of the 
Saloniki army, which should begin eight 
days before the date of the entry of Ru- 
mania into the campaign. 


Sarrail’s Army Checkmated 


The desire of France to help this new 
ally was so sincere that M. Briand, then 
President of the Council, breaking all 
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precedents, went so far as to announce in 
the Chamber the projected offensive of 
the Orient forces. The treason which un- 
fortunately surrounded this army on all 
sides rendered it impossible for General 
Sarrail to carry out this plan at the op- 
portune moment. Warned by the pro- 
Germans of Athens of the impending at- 
tack, the Bulgarian Army made the first 
move, and, attacking on both flanks, 
obliged General Sarrail to regroup his 
forces, which paralyzed his movements. 
Thus the Rumanian General Staff re- 
mained alone to face the Government of 
Petrograd. 


Obliged to yield to the Russian ulti- 
matum and to declare war on the day 
fixed in it, they asked the Russian higher 
command for their co-operation in the 
plan of campaign worked out by them, 
showing how impossible it would be, with 
the sixteen divisions, which represented 
the whole army, lacking heavy artillery, 
completely unprovided with machine 
guns, to cover the 600 kilometers of the 
Danubian front and at the same time at- 
tack on the 700-kilometer front of Tran- 
sylvania. They proposed taking posses- 
sion of the bridgeheads of Rustchuk and 
Sistov in order to guard against a pas- 
sage of the Danube. To hold in check 
the 200,000 Bulgars, reinforced by sev- 
eral Turkish divisions, whom the Ruma- 
nian General Staff knew to be concen- 
trated against the Dobrudja front, they 
asked for the help of seven or eight Rus- 
sian divisions. Thus assured against all 
danger on the southern front, they might, 
in liaison with the left wing of Brusi- 
loff’s army, invade Transylvania with 
some chance of success. Before all, they 
insisted on the delivery of 400 machine 
guns which the Russian Government had 
promised to hold in readiness on the fron- 
tier, so as to be able to deliver them the 
day Rumania should declare war. 


Rumania Forced Into a Trap 


The answers of Messrs. Stiirmer and 
Protopopoff to these proposals left Ru- 
mania no longer any doubts as to the 
extent of the sacrifce demanded of her. 
They were opposed to all operations on 
the Danube, declaring that they had been 
categorically assured that the Bulgarians 
would lay down their arms. They took 
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entire responsibility for it. On no ac- 
count were hostilities to be directed 
against them. For the same reason they 
judged it absolutely useless to comply 
with the request for seven or eight di- 
visions: “ Who is threatening the Do- 
brudja front?” said a message coming 
from the Russian higher command. And 
when the Rumanian General Staff in- 
sisted on certain information, according 
to which about eight Bulgaro-Turkish 
divisions were advancing toward this 
front, a new message arrived, which 
said that two divisions might be put at 
their disposal. These indeed arrived. 
One of them was composed of Serbian, 
Croatian, and Czech prisoners belonging 
to Austrian regiments captured in Ga- 
licia. As to the machine guns, not one 


. could be procured, and it was only later 


that M. Protopopoff confessed that he 
had not been able to deliver them be- 
cause they had been placed on the roofs 
of the houses in Petrograd to put down 
the threatening revolution. 

These messages were well calculated to 
dispel the last illusions of the Rumanian 
Government. It is hard to conceive that 
they could have been blind enough to 


- believe that, with their sole resources— 


sixteen divisions, summarily armed— 
they would succeed not only in conquer- 
ing vast extents of territory, but also in 
keeping them, when they could already 
hear the tread of the Bulgaro-Turkish 
armies, reinforced by three German di- 
visions under Marshal Mackensen, ad- 
vancing toward the Danube, and when, 
in the north, an army of élite, with ma- 
terial of crushing superiority, was pre- 
paring, under the command of Falken- 
hayn, for a crushing counteroffensive. 


A Tragic Alternative 


The Rumanians weve thus placed be- 
fore the tragic alternative of risking the 
fight under conditions in which defeat— 
with all its terrible consequences—was 
nearly certain, or of resisting the Rus- 
sian ultimatum and, in this case, giving 
up all hopes of the union and emancipa- 
tion of the race, resigning themselves to 
become to Germany what the Asiatic 
monarchies of old were to the Roman 
Empire. They chose the first alterna- 
tive, trusting to the honor of the Brit- 
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ish and French Governments that they 
would take account of the immense sac- 
rifice Rumania was making. 


The beginning of the campaign could 
seem brilliant to those who judge only by 
appearances, but the fears expressed as 
to the bad faith of the Bulgarians were 
not long in being realized, and the Rus- 
sian assurances on this subject speedily 
proved fallacious; the Dobrudja was at- 
tacked by large forces. This part of the 
immense front of 1,300 kilometers had 
now to he defended, and the divisions 
called back from Transylvania, where, at 
the first bound, sweeping before them the 
Hungarian troops, they had reached 
Sibin. 

The Second, Fifth, Tenth, and Fif- 
teenth Divisions, withdrawn in haste and 
sent, under the command of General 
Averesco, to the Dobrudja, retrieved the 
situation by a brilliant success, thus 
avenging the check of Turtukai. But by 
this the Transylvanian campaign was 
compromised. For the last time the Ru- 
manian Government made a moving ap- 
peal to their ally, enumerating in detail 
the strength of tiic enemy and showing 
that only the immediate dispatch of con- 
siderable reinforcements could give hope 
of resisting the two armies with which 
Falkenhayn and Mackensen proposed in- 
closing Rumania as in a vise. How was 
it possible, indeed, for the Rumanian 
Army, left to its own resources, to resist 
thirty-seven divisions, with a superior 
zrmament, twenty of which belonged to 
the élite of the German Army, when a 
great power like Italy, whose army had 
given proof of such brilliant qualities, 
had nearly yielded to the attack of thirty- 
three divisions composed exclusively of 
Austro-Hungarians? But M. Stiirmer 
could now hardly stop in the disastrous 
course he had taken. He confined him- 
self to prescribing a regrouping of the 
Rumanian forces still left to themselves. 


Gallant but Hopeless Fight 


From the end of September, with all 
the energy of despair, the army re- 
treated step by step, defending the pas- 
sage of each river; first the Jiul, where, 
after a magnificent effort, it succeeded 
in retrieving the situation by destroying 
the Eleventh Bavarian Division, killing 
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or capturing down to the last man—next 
the Alt, and finally the Arges, the last 
rampart defending Bucharest. At this 
moment, in December, two Russian di- 
visions, the first since the two divisions 
sent to the Dobrudja, arrived to take part 
in the defense of the capital. But in this 
battle, which for three days remained 
undecided, their part was null, for even 
there they did not arrive in time. The 
left wing of the Rumanian Army being 
turned, the divisions which had, under 
General Averesco, bravely held out on the 
line Predeal-Bucharest were obliged to 
beat a retreat and take up a last stand 
on the line Galatz-Focsani, thus abandon- 
ing with the capital all the rich Wal- 
lachian plain. 

The Rumanian Government gave a last 
proof of their spirit of sacrifice in de- 
stroying, before they retreated, every- 
thing that could possibly serve for the 
revictualing of the enemy. Besides the 
cereals, of which the Germans found only 
very small quantities, all the splendid 
modern plant of the rich petroleum in- 
dustry was systematically destroyed. 
An Anglo-Rumanian commission was in- 
trusted with the task of setting fire to 
the petroleum wells, which cover a vast 
region on the southern slope of the Car- 
pathians. The sight of the flames and 
the columns of smoke, which plunged 
whole territories into darkness; the regi- 
ments defiling mute and gloomy, the 
populations fleeing terror-stricken before 
the blackness spreading like a cloud 
which the midday sun could not pierce, 
have left on the memory of all those 
who witnessed this grand but terrible 
spectacle an impression which will never 
fade. Thus the expected sacrifice was 
accomplished. 


Of the 620,000 soldiers who, on Aug. 
28, had marched at the given signal, and 
in whom Rumania had placed the hope of 
the realization of her ancient dream, only 
a third remained to continue the struggle 
along the line of the Sereth. Well over 
200,000 men were killed or wounded, 
about 100,000 had been taken prisoner 
in the different places where they had 
been surrounded through the junction of 
the armies of Falkenhayn and Macken- 
sen. 


Rumania and Verdun 


The year 1916 ended in disaster for 
Rumania, but she had the satisfaction of 
knowing that her sacrifice had not been 
in vain, and that these successes of the 
Kaiser’s troops had been largely made up 
for elsewhere. For by drawing down on 
herself the thirty-seven divisions of élite 
which wou'd otherwise have been em- 
ployed on other fronts, she had saved the 
armies of Letchitsky and Brusiloff from 
a counteroffensive which had caused the 
gravest anxiety. She could also claim 
with pride that she had not been quite a 
stranger to the fullness of the successes 
of her allies on the Somme and the 
Ancre, and that she had contributed to 
the definite and complete check of the 
Germans in the battle of Verdun—a bat- 
tle second in importance only to that of 
the Marne—and the name of which will 
predominate in the history of the war in 
1916. 


Let us hope that the military confer- 
ences of the Allies intrusted with the con- 
duct of the war will decide to use the new 
army of half a million of men which Ru- 
mania has organized in a way more prof- 
itable to the complete and definite victory 
of the Allies. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 





[Italian Cartoon] 


Undiminished Power 
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—From Il 420, Florence. 
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GERMANY: “They say we are exhausted. We are as great as ever.” 
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[German-Swiss Cartoon] 


The Other Danger 
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—From Nebelspalter, Zurich. od 


When Europe lies bleeding and dying, look out for the hyenas of the East [the 4 
yellow races of Asia.] 
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[Spanish Cartoon] 


The New Don Quixote 


—From Iberia, Barcelona, 


“Don Quixote has become a Yankee.” 


[Words of Jaime Brossa, at a Spanish banquet given to the French Minister of Fine Arts. ] 





[American Cartoon] 


Eye to Eye 
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—From The Chicago Herald. 


The Dark Ages face to face with the New World. 





[American Cartoon] 


American Peace Arguments 
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—From The Chicago Herald. 


View looking west from Berlin. 
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[English Cartoon] 


Comic Relief 


—From The Passing Show, London. 


The new German Chancellor amuses the Entente. 
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[Australian Cartoon] 


Johnny Yank 
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—From The Sydney Bulletin. 


“Waal, boys, guess there’s room for me in here somewhere! ” 


[American troops landed in France on June 28, 1917] 
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[English Cartoon] 


The Potsdam Sphinx Found Out 
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—From The Passing Show, London. 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE: “O Majesty! Your riddle of victories on every front 
has remained unsolved for three years, but now we know the answer—the utter 
defeat of Germany and the doom of the Hohenzollern! ” 





[American Cartoon] 


The Kaiser System | 
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PEOPLE 


—Ohio State Journal. 
A fine chance the German people have to start something! 
[Swiss Cartoon] 


Civilization in 1917 


“Death and hunger, murder and lies upon earth, peace and good-will toward 
the devil.” —From Nebelspalter, Zurich. 





[English Cartoons] 


-Anti-Germ-an Poison Mask 
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—From The Sunday Evening Telegram, London. 


The most’ suitable costume for members of civilized nations who have personal 
dealings with the people of German race in future. 


The Missing Word 


London. 
PREMIER LLOYD GEoRGE: “ Say ‘ Restoration,’ you son of a gun, ‘ R-restoration!’” 























4 [Italian Cartoon] 
4 
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‘ American Intervention 
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| we CHILA FA LASPELTE 
—From L’Asino, Rome. 
GERMAN MILITARISM: “I hear a noise!.” 
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[Russian Cartoon] 


Agriculture in Russia 





—From Novy Satirikon, Petrograd. 


LANDLORD: “ Why do you stand on one foot?” 


PEASANT: “ Because I can’t put the other down without trespassing on 
your property.” 
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[German Cartoon] 


The Entente Jewel, Consistency 





—From Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 


CHORUS OF THE ALLIES: “We will never negotiate with an autocratic 
Government—never! ” 


Voice oF NICHOLAS (above): ‘“ And those fellows once called me brother! ” 





[American Cartoon] 


The Rainbow 
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—From The New York Times. 
America’s hosts are coming, a thousand thousand strong. 
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[German Cartoon] 


Tremble, Germany ! 





—From Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 


The U-boat is doomed! China’s invincible fleet is going to eat it up. 


[Dutch Cartoon] 


Lightening the Load 


KAS FE- 
eee 


—From the Nieuwe Amsterdammer, Amsterdam, 


VON BETHMANN (casting class. privilege overboard): “ It must go, Majesty, or 
it will cost you your crown.” 





[American Cartoons] 


Reading the Stars He Wants an “Honorable Peace!” 
rn re TE r 7 


“UNCONDITIONAL 
SURRENDER OF 
AUTOCRACY (S 
UWE ONLY “THING ( 
GAN MAKE 
Our OF IT! 


—Manchester Union. 


The Bankrupt 


—Dayton News. 


—Lus Angeles Times. 





[American Cartoons] 


William: “Shake and Ill Forgive 


—Baltimore American, 


The Bird Will Not Be Fooled 


LETS HEAR YOUR 
BEAUTIFUL VOICE! 
» eR x 


—Baltimore American. 


She Will Not Trust Him 


—Baltimore American. 


WILLIAM: “See, I prepare the way 
with my cloak! ” 
PEACE: “ Yes, that’s all it is!” 


The Italian Renaissance 


—Baltimore American. 
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[Russian Cartoon] 


Labor and Capital in Russia 


Sis baba 


—From Nowy Satirikon, Petrograd. 


LaBorR: “I used to dream of shedding the blood of the bourgeois. I now 
delight in making him shed something else.” 
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